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» .. CHAP. XXU. 

Jidinn h declared emperor hij the legions of Gaul — 

His march and success — The death of Constantius 
— Civil administration of Julian. 

■It ; ' 

HiLE the Romans languished under the ig- chap. 
npminious tyranny of eunuchs and bishops, the xxn. 
praises of Julian were repeated with transport ^he jea- 
in every part of the empire, except in the pa- ' 

lace of Constantins. The barbarians of Ger- tiu*= against 
many had felt, and still dreaded, the arms of-*”*'®"- - 
the young Caesar; his soldiers were the com- 
panions of his victory ; the grateful provincials 
enjoyed the blessings of his reign ; but the fa- 
vourites, who had opposed his elevation, were 
offended by his virtues; and they justly con- 
sidered the friend of the people as the enemy 
of the court. As long ste the feme of Jidian 

VOL. IV. B 
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CHAP, was doubtful, the buffoons of the palace, who 
were skilled in the language of satire, tried the 
eflScacy of those arts which they had so often 
practised with success. They easily discovered, 
that his simplicity was not exempt from affect- 
ation ; the ridiculous epithets of an hairy sa- 
vage, of an ape invested with the purple, were 
applied to the dress and person of the philoso- 
phic warrior ; and his modest despatches were 
stigmatised as the vain and elaborate fictions of 
a loquacious Greek, a speculative soldier, who 
had studied the art of war amidst the groves of 
the academy.® The voice of malicious folly 
was at length silenced by the shouts of victory; 
* the conqueror of the Franks and Alemanni could 
no longer be paintedl as an object of contempt ; 
and the inonarch himself was meanly ambitious 
of stealing from his lieutenant the honourable 
reward of his labours. In the letters crowned 
with laurel, which, according to ancient custom, 
were addressed to the provinces, the name of 
Julian was omitted. “ Constantins had made 
“ his dispositions in person ; he had signalized 
“ his valour in the foremost ranks ; his military 

• Omnes qiu plus poter^t in polatio, adulandi professors jam 
docti, rccte consulta, prospereque completa vertebant in deridicu- 
lum ; talia sine xnodo strepentes insulse ; in odium venit cum vie* 
toriis suis; capella, non homo; ut hirsutum Juliannm carpentes, 
appellantcsque loquacem talpam, et purpuratam simiam, et litterio- 
nem Graecum: et his congruentia plurima atqun vemacula priocipi 
^ resonantes, audire haec taliaque gestienti, virtut^ ejus obruere vctt 
his Impudentibus conabantur, ut segnem incessentes et tizniduzn et 
uxnbrati]^, gestaque secus verbis comptlwibus exomantem. Am» 
miaims, xvii, 11. 
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" conduct had secured the victory; and the chap. 
“ captive king of the barbarians was presented 
“ to him on the field of battle,” from which he 
was at that time distant above forty days jour- 
ney.” So extravagant a fable was incapable, 
however, of deceiving the public credulity, or 
even of satisfying the pride of the emperor him- 
self. Secretly conscious that the applause and 
favour of the Romans accompanied the rising 
fortunes of Julian, his discontented mind was 
prepared to receive the subtle poison of those 
artful sycophants, who coloured their mischievous 
designs with the fairest appearances of truth and 
candour.' Instead of depreciating the merits 
of Julian, they acknowledged, and even ex- 
aggerated, his popular fame, superior talents, 
and important services. But they darkly insi- 
nuated, that the virtues of the Caesar might in- 
stantly be converted into the most dangerous 
crimes, if the inconstant multitude should pre- 
fer their inclinations to their duty ; or if the 
general of a victorious army should be tempted 

Ammian. xvi, I?. The orator Themistius (iv, p. 57) be- 
lieved whatever was contained in the imperial letters* which were 
addressed to the senate of Constantinople. Aurelius Victor* who 
published bis Abridgement in the last year of Constantius, ascribes 
the German victories to the vitdom of the emperor, and the fortune 
the Caesar. Yet the historian, soon afterwards, was indebted to 
the favoiu* or esteem of Julian for the honour of a brass statue ; and 
the important o&ces of consular or* the second Pannonia, and proN 
feet of the city. Ammian. zxi, 10, 

^ Callido nocendi artidclo, accusatoriazs diritat^n laudum tHulIs 
peragebant. . . . Hae voces fuerunt ad infiammanda odiapn^ris om- 
nibus potentiores. See Mamertin. in Action© Gratiamm in VeU 
Paaegyr. xi, 5, & 
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CHAP. 

XXII. 

Fears and 
envy of 
Constan- 
tins. 


The le- 
gions <»f 
Gaul arc 
ordered to 
march in- 
to the East, 
A. n. 360, 
April. 


from his allegiance by the hopes of revenge, and 
independent greatness. The personal fears of 
Constantins were interpreted by his council as^a 
laudable anxiety for the public safety ; whilst 
in private, and perhaps in his own breast, he 
disguised, under the less odious appellation of 
fear, the sentiments of hatred and envy, which 
he had secretly conceived for the inimitable vir- 
tues of Julian. 

The apparent tranquUlity of Gaul, and the 
imminent danger of the eastern provinces, offer- 
ed a specious pretence for the design which was 
artfully concerted by the imperial ministers. 
They resolved to disarm the Csesai" ; to recal 
those faithful troops who guarded his person and 
dignity ; and to. employ, in a distant war against 
the Persian monarch, thO hardy ’freteians who 
had vanquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the 
fiercest nations of Germany. While Julian used 
the laborious hours of his winter-quarters at 
Paris, in the administration of power, which, in 
his hands, was the exercise of virtue, he was 
siiri)rised by the hasty arrival of a tribune and a 
notary, with positive orders from the emperor, 
which they were directed td execute, and he was 
commanded not to oppose. Constantins sighified 
his pleasure, that four entire legions,, the Celt®, 
and Petulants, the Hgruli, and the Batavians, 
should he separated frpra the standard of Julian,^ 
under u^hich they had acquired their fame and 
discipline ; that in each of the remaining bands, 
three hundred of the bravest youths should be 
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??<!crted; and that this numerous detachment, chap. 
tlje strength of the Gallic array, should instantly 
begin their march, and exert tlieir utmost dili- 
4fence to arrive, before the opening of the cam- 
paign, on the frontiers of Persia. The Caesar 
foresaw, and lamented the eonscqiiences of this 
fatal mandate. JVIost of the auxiliaries, who 
engaged their voluntary service, had stipulated, 
that they should never be obliged to pass the 
Alps. The public faith of Rome, and the per- 
sonal honour of Julian, had been pledged for 
the observance of this eondition. Such an act 
of treachery and oppression would destroy the 
confidence, and excite the resentment, of the 
independent warriors of Germany, who consi- 
dered truth as the noblest of their virtues, and 
freedom as the most valuable of their possessions. 

I'lie legionaries, who enjoyed the title and pri- 
vileges of Romans, were inlisted for the general 
defence of the republic; but those mercenary 
troops heard with cold indifference the anti- 
quated names of the republic and of Rome. 
Attached, either from birth or long habit, to 
the climate and manners of Gaul, they loved 
and admired Julian ; they despised, and j)erhaps 
hated, the emperor ; they dreaded the laborious 
march, the Persian arrows, and the burning de- 

The minute interval, which may be interposed, lietween the 
h^eme adulta and the primo rert of Ammiimus, (xx, 1, 4), instead of 
Allowing a Kutheient space for a march of three thousand miies, 
would render the orders of fonstantius as extrav^ant they were 
tmjost. The troops of Gaul could not have reached .^yria till the 
end of autumn. The memory of Ammianus must have been inar- 
nirate, and his language incorrect, 

B 3 
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CHAP. sCTts of Asia. They claimed as their own the 
country which they had saved ; and excused their 
want of spirit, by pleading the sacred and more 
immediate duty of protecting their families and 
friends. The apprehensions of the Gauls were 
derived from the knowledge of the impending 
and inevitable danger. As soon as the provinces 
were exhausted of their military strength, the 
Germans would violate a treaty which had been 
imposed on their fears ; and notwithstanding the 
abilities and valour of Julian, the general of a 
nominal army, to whom the public calamities 
would be imputed, must find himself, after a 
vain resistance, either a prisoner in the camp of 
the barbarians, or a criminal in the palace of 
Constanthis'. If Jtdian complied with the orders 
which he had received, he subscribed his own 
destruction, and that of a people who deserved 
his afiection. But a positive refusal was an 
act of rebellion, and a declaration of war. The 
inexorable jealousy of the emperor, the peremp- 
tory, and perhaps insidious, nature of his com- 
mands, left not any room for a fair apology 
or candid interpretation ; and the dependent 
station of the Caesar scarcely allowed him to 
pause or to deliberate. Solitude increased the 
perplexity of Julian ; ^he could no longer apply 
to the faithful counsels of Sallust, who had been 
removed from his office by the judicious malice 
of the eunuchs : he could not even enforce his 
representations by the concurrence of the mi- 
nisters, who would have been afraid, or ashamed, 
to approve the ruin of Gaul. The moment had 
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been chosen, when Lupicinus,® the general of chap. 

^ ^ • "SnCTF 

the cavalry, was despatched into Britain, to re- 
pulse the inroads of the Scots and Piets ; and 
Florentius was occupied at Vienna by the assess- 
ment of the tribute. The latter, a crafty and 
corrupt statesman, declining to assume a respons- 
ible part on this dangerous occasion, eluded the 
pressing and repeated invitations of Julian, who 
represented to him, that, in eveiy important mea- 
sure, the presence of the praefect was indispens- 
able in the council of the prince. In the mean- 
while, the Caesar was oppressed by the rude and 
importunate solicitations of the imperial messen- 
gers, who presumed to suggest, that if he ex- 
pected the return of his ministers, he would 
charge himself with the guilt of the delay, and 
reserve for them the merit of the execution. 

Unable to resist, unwilling to comply, Julian 
expressed, in the most serious terms, his wish, 
and even his intention, of resigning the purple, 
which he could not preserve with honour, but 
which be could not abdicate with safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled 
to acknowledge, that obedience was the virtue 
of the most eminent subject ; and that the sove- 

* Ammianus, xx, 1. 'the valour of Lupiciaus, and .his mill- 
tary skill, are acknowledged by the historian, who, in his affected 
language, accuses the general of ei^tiog the horns of his 
bellowing in a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt, whether be was 
more cruel or avaricious. The danger from the Scots mod iRcts was 
so serious, that Julian himself had some thoughts of pi^aring over ia* 
to the island. 
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CHAP, reign alone was entitled to judge of the public- 
welfare. He issued the necessary orders for car- 
rying into execution the commands of Constan- 
tins ; a part of the troops began their march for 
the Alps ; and the detachments from the several 
garrisons moved towards their respective places 
of assembly. They advanced with difficulty 
through the trembling and affrighted crowds of 
provincials, who attempted to excite their pity 
by silent despair, or loud lamentations ; while 
the wives of the soldiers, holding their infants 
in their arms, accused the desertion of their hus- 
bands, in the mixed language of grief, of ten- 
derness, and of indignation. This scene of ge- 
neral distress afflicted the humanity of tiic Cmsar; 
he granted a x^B^nt numter of post-waggons 
to transport the wives, and families of the sol- 
diers,*^ endeavoured to alleviate the hardships 
which he was constrained to inflict, and in- 
creased, by the most laudable arts, his own po- 
pularity, and the discontent of the exiled troops. 
The grief of an armed multitude is soon con- 
verted into rage ; their licentious murmurs, 
which every hour were communicated from tent 
to tent with more boldness and effect, prepared 
their minds for the most daring acts of sedition ; 
and by the connivance of their tribunes, a season- 
able libel was secretly dispersed, which painted, 

' He granted them the permission of the aerrua darmlaru, or da- 
htlaria. These post-waggons are often mentioned in the Code, and 
were supposed to carry fifteen hundred pounds weight. See Vales, 
-■d Ammian. m, 4. 
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in lot'])' colours, the disgrace of tiie Csesar, 
the oj)pression of the Gallic army, and the feeble 
vices of the tyrant of Asia. The servants of 
Constantins were astonished and alarmed by the 
progress of this dangerous spirit. They pressed 
the Caesar to hasten the departure of the troops ; 
but they imprudently rejected the honest and 
judicious advice of Julian, who proposed that 
they should not march through Paris, and sug- 
gested the danger and temptation of a last in- 
terview. 

As soon as the approach of the troops was 
announced, the Caesar went out to meet them, 
and ascended his tribunal, which had been 
erected m a plain before the g^tes of the pity. 
After disting\iishing the officers and soldiers, 
who by their rank or merit deserved a peculiar 
attention, Julian addressed himself in a studied 
oration to the surrounding multitude : he cele- 
brated their exploits with grateful applause ; 
encouraged them to accept, with alacrity, the 
honour of serving under the eyes of a po^\ erfu! 
and liberal monarch ; and admonished them, 
that the commands of Augustus required an in- 
stant and cheerful obedience. The soldiers, wiio 
were apprehensive of offending their general hr 
an indecent clamour, or of belieing their senti- 
ments by false and venal acclamations, main- 
tained an obstinate silence, and, after a short 
pause, Avere dismissed to their quarters. Tlie 
principal officers were entertained by the Cwsar, 
’vho professed, in the warme.st language offriend- 
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CHAP, ship, his desire and his inability to reward, ac- 
cording to their deserts, the brave companions 
of his victories. They retired from the feast 
full of grief and perplexity ; and lamented the 
hardship of their fate, which tore them from 
their beloved general and their native country. 
The only expedient which could prevent their 
separation was boldly agitated and approved ; 
the popular resentment was insensibly moulded 
into a- regular conspiracy; their just reasons of 
complaint were heightened by passion, and their 
passions were indamed by wine ; as on the eve 
of their departure, the troops were indulged in 
licentious festivity. At the hour of midnight, 
the impetuous multitude, with swords, and 
bows, and toeehes^ in tbar hander, rushed into 
the suburbs ; encompassed* the palace,® and, 

r Most probably the palace of the baths» (Tkermarum)^ of which a 
solid and lofty hall still subsists iji the rue de la Harpe» The buildings 
covered a considerable space of the modern quarter of the university; 
and the gardens, under the Merovingian kings, communicated with 
the abbey of St, Germain des Prez. By the injuries of time and the ’ 5 
Konnans, this ancient palace was reduced, in the twelfth century, to “ 
a maze of ruins ; whose dark recesses were the scene of licentious 
fovc. 

Explicat aula sinus montemque amplcctitur alis ; 

Multiplici latebri sc^Iermn tersura4iiborem. 

pereuntis s«pe pudoris ^ 

Colatura nefas, Venerisque accommoda^rfw, 

^These lines are quoted from the Architrenius, U iv, C. 8, a poetical 
work of John de Hauteville, or Hanville, a monk of St. Alban’s, 
.ilxmt the year 1190. See Warton’s History of English Poetry, vol. i| 
dissert, ii). Yet such tk^ie might be less pernicious to mankin d, than 
tbe theological disputes of the Sorbonne, which have been dme agi* ^ 
rated on the same ground. Bonaxny, MeiB. de rAcadentie, tom. xv, 

V. 678 ^ 2 . 
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mreless of future dangers, pronounced the fatal chap. 
and irrevocable words, Julian Augustus ! 

The prince, whose anxious suspense was inter- 
rupted by their disorderly acclamations, secured 
the doors against their intrusion ; and, as long 
w it was in his power, secluded his person and 
l%nity from the accidents of a nocturnal tumult. 

At the dawn of day, the soldiers, whose zeal was 
irritated by opposition, forcibly entered the pa- 
lace, seized, with respectful violence, the object 
of their choice, guarded Julian with drawn 
swords through the streets of Paris, placed him 
on the tribunal, and with repeated shouts sa- 
luted him as their emperor. Prudence as well 
as loyalty inculcated the pe^riety of resisting 
their treasonable designs, and of preparing, for 
his oppressed virtue, the excuse of violence. 
Addressing himself by turns to the multitude and 
to individuals, he sometimes implored their 
mercy, and sometimes expressed his indignation ; 
conjured them not to sully the fame of their im- 
mortal victories ; and ventured to promise, that 
if they would immediately return to their alle- 
giance, he would undertake to obtain from the 
emperor, not only a free and gracious pardon, 
but even the revocation of the orders which had 
excited their resentment. But the soldiers, who 
were conscious of their guilt, chose rather to 
depend on the gratitude of Julian, than on the 
clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was in- 
sensibly turned into impatience, mid their im- 
patience into rage. ^Phe inflexible Caesar sus" 
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cii Ar. taiaed* fill the third hour of the day, their 
piiyers, their reproaches, and their menaces; 
nor did he yield, till he had been repeatedly 
assured, that if he wished to live, he must con- 
sent to rtngn. He was exalted on a shield in the 
presence, and amidst the unanimous acclama- 
tions, of the troops ; a rich military col^, 
which was offered by chance, supplied the want 
of a diadem the ceremony was concluded by 
the promise of a moderate donative and the 
new emperor, overwhelmed with real or affected 
grief, retired into the most secret recesses of his 
apartment.'‘ 

The grief of Julian could proceed only from 
his innocence; but his innocence must appear 
extremely dout^ftii^- in itfas eyes of those who 
have learned to suspect the niotives and the pro- 


ili.s pro- 
tc-stdtions 
of inno- 
nonce. 


Even in this tumultuous moment) Julian attended to the forms 
of sapcrstltlons ceremony, and obstinately refused the inauspicious 
of a female necklace, or a horse collar, which the impatient sol- 
diers 'vouM have employed in the room of a diadem. 

‘ An cnual proportion of gold and silver, five pieces of the former, 
one piii'.nd of the latter; the whole amounting to about five pounds 
ten f4iiWings of our money. 

^ For the whole narrative of this revolt, we may appeal to au- 
tiicntic and original materials; Julian himself, (ad 5. P. Q. Athe- 
niensem, jfc 282, 283, ^4); T^ibanlus, (Orat. Parental, c. 44-48, 
in Fabricius Bibliot. Grace. ^ tom. vii, p. 269-373); Ammianus, 
('X, 1) ; and Zosimu^, (I. iii, p. 151, 152, 153), who, in the reign of 
.1 (liiaii, appears to follow the more respectable authority of Eunapius. 

such guides we might neglect the abbreviators and ecclesiastical 
hi'tprans. 

* Eiitropius, a respectable witness, uses a doubtful expression, 
“ consensu militum,” <x, 15). Gregory Nazianzen, whose ignorance 
might excuse his fanaticism, directly charges the apostate with pre^ 
'‘umpticNH, madness, and impious rel>elIion, arv'?*/*. 

1 hat, iii, p. 67. 
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fessions of princes. His lively and'active mind 
was susceptible of the various impressions of hope 
afld fear, gratitude and revenge, of duty and 
of ambition, of the love of fame and of the fear 
of reproach. But it is impossible for us to cal- 
culate the respective weight and operation of 
these sentiments ; or to ascertain the principles 
of action, which might escape the observation, 
u bile they guided, or rather impelled, the steps 
of Julian himself. The discontent ol^he troops 
was produced by the malice of his enemies ; 
their tumult was the natural effect of interest 
and of passion ; and if Julian had tried to con- 
ceal a deep design under the appearances ol' 
chancg, nni§t have, empipye^ the ^est ooa- 
suinmafe artifice without necessity, and probably 
without success, lie solemnly declares, in the 
presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of 
Minerva, and of all the other deities, that till 
the close of the evening which preceded Ins ele- 
vation, he was utterly ignorpnt of the tiesigns oi' 
the soldiers and it may seem ungenerous to 
distrust the honour . a hero, and the truth of 
a philosopher. Yet the su|)erstitious confidence 
that Constantins was the enemy, and that he 
himself was the favourite of the gods, might 
jirompt to desire, to solicit, and even to 
hasten the auspicious moment of his reign, which 
was predestined to restore the ancient religion ol" 


■“ Julian ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 88i. The devout Abb£ de la Ble- 
tcrie (Vie de Julien, p. 159) is almost inclined to respect the Jvvout 
lirotestat!i'M.' Ilf .'1 iia,e.iii. 
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CHAP, mankind. When Julian had received the intel- 
the conspiracy, he resigned himself to 
a short slumber, and afterwards related to his 
friends, that he had seen the Genius of the em- 
pire waiting with some impatience at his door, 
pressing for admittance, and r^roaching his 
want of spirit and ambition.” Astonished and 
perplexed, he addressed his prayers to the great 
Jupiter ; who immediately signified, by a clear 
and manifest omen, that he should submit to the 
will of heaven and of the army. The conduct 
which disclaims the ordinary maxims of reason, 
excites our suspicion and eludes our inquiry. 
W’henever the spirit of fanaticism, at once so 
credulous and so crafty, has insinuated itself in- 
to a noble mind, corrodes the vital 

principles of virtue and veiw^ty. - 
His em- To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect 
the persons of his enemies,® to defeat and to 
despise the scCTet enterprises which were formed 
against his life and dignity, were the cares which 
employed the first days of the reign of the new.em- 
peror. Although he was firmly resolved to main- 


» Ammiam xx, S, with the note of Lindenbrogius on the Genius 
of the empire. Julian himself, in a confidential letter to his friend 
and physician, Oribasian, (Epist. xrii, p, 384), mentions another 
dream, to which, before the event, he gave credit,— of a stately tree 
thrown to the ground, of a small plant striking a deep root into the 
earth. Even in his sleep, tbe mind of Ca;sar must have been agitat- 
ed by the hopes and fears of bis fortune. Zosimns (t iii, p. 155) re- 
lates a subsequent dream. 

' Tbe difficult situation of the prince of a rebellious army H! ftae- 
ly described by Tacitus, (Hist. 1, 80-85). But Otho had much more 
guilt, and much less abilities, than Julian. 
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tain the station which he had assumed, he was still 
desirous of saring his country from the calamities 
of 'civil war, of declining a contest with the 
superior forces of Constantius, and of preserving 
his own character from the reproach of perfidy 
and "ingratitude. Adorned with the ensigns of 
military and imperial pomp, Julian shewed him- 
self in the field of Mars to the soldiers, who 
glowed with ardent enthusiasm in the cause of 
their pupil, their leader, and their friend. He 
recapitulated their victories, lamented their suf- 
ferings, applauded their resolution, animated 
their hopes, and checked their impetuosity ; nor 
did he dismiss the assembly, tUl he had obtained 
a .that the 

emperor of the East would subscribe an equitable 
treaty, they would renounce any views of con- 
quest, and satisfy themselves with the tranqnil 
possession of the Gallic provinces^ On thiafound- 
ation he composed, in his own name, and in 
that., of the army, a specious and moderate 
epistle,** which was delivered to Pentadius, his 
master of tife office^- aad to his (^amberlain 
Eutherius ; two ambassadors whom he appointed 
to receive the answer, and obsen^e the disposi- 
tions of Constantius. This epistle is inscribed 
with the modest appellation of Caesar; but Jo* 
lian solicits, in a peremptory, though respectful 


^ To this ostensible epistle he added, sars Ammiaaus, ptimte fad* 
ters, oljurgatorias et mordacra, which the historian had notaeen^ and 
would not have published. Perhaps they never ezistad. 
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CHAP, manner, the confinnation of the title of Au- 

XXII. gygtug. xie acknov/led^es the irregularity of his 
own election ; while he justifies, in some measiAc, 
the resentment and violence of the troops which 
had extorted his reluctant consent. He allows 
the supremacy of his brother Constantins ; and 
engages to send him an annual present of Spanish 
horses, to recruit his army with a select number 
of barliarian youths, and to accept from his 
choice a praetorian praefect of approved discre- 
tion and fidelity. But he reserves for himself 
the nomination of his other civil and military 
officers, with the troops, the revenue, and the 
sovereignty of the provinces beyond the Alps. 
Tie admonislics the emperor to consult the dic- 
tates^ of justice^to^btru^Bie arts those venal 
flatterers who suli^st the discord of ; 

princes ; and to embrace the offer of a fair and ; 
honourable treaty, equally advantageous to the ' ■ 
republic, and to the house of Constantine. In, , 
this negotiation, Julian claimed no more than he ; 
already possessed. The delegated authority which 
he had long exerci.sed over the provinces of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, m as still obeyed under a 
name ittore independent and august. The sol- 
diers and the people rejoiced in a revolution 
uhich was not stained even with the blood of i 
the guilty. Florentius was a fugitive ; Lupici- 
nus a prisoner. The persons who were disaffected ; 
to the new government u^ere disarmed and se- ' 
cured ; and the vacant office were distributed, > 
according to tl-c recommendation of merit, by a t 
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prince who despised the intrigues of the palace, chap. 
and the clamours of the soldiers.® . 

'The negotiations of peace were accompanied His fourth 
and supported by the most vigorous preparations cxpedHhm 
for war. The army, which Julian held in rea- 
diQess for immediate action, was recruited and a. d, aeo, 
augmented by the disorders of the times. The 
cruel persecution of the faction of Magnentius 
had filled Gaul with numerous bands of out- 


laws and robbers. They cheerfully accepted the 
offer of a general pardon from a prince whom 
they could trust, submitted to the restraints of 
military disc4)line, and retained only their im- 
placable hatred to the person and government 
of f ; 4^- m the season of the 

year permitted Julian to take the field, he ap- 
peared at the head of his legions ; threw a bridge 
over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cleves ; 
and prepared to chastise tbe perfidy of fte At-, 
tuarii, a tribe of Franks, who presumed that 
they inight ravage, with impunity, the frontiers 
of a divided empire. The difficulty, as well as 
glory, of iMir ^hterfoisei emisi^ed te a hdhorioiis 
march ; and Julian had conquered, as soon as he 
could penetrate into a country which former 


' See the first trtesactions of hU reign in Julian ad S. P. Q. 
Athen. p. 285, 286 ; Aromianus, xx, 5, 8 ; Liban. Oral. Parent, 
c. 49, so, p. 2T3-875. 

' Liban. Orat. Parent, c. £0, p. 275, 276. A strange disorder, 
since it continued above seven jreara. In the fbctions of the Greek 
republics, the exiles amounted to 20,000 persons; and bocrates 
assures Philip, that it would be easier to raise an army from the 
vagabonds than from the cities. Sea Hume’s EsNja, Iran, i, p. 426, 
427. 
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jH'inces had considered as inaccessible. After he 
had .given peace to the barbarians, the emperor 
carefully visited the fortifications along the Rhine 
from Cleves to Basil ; surveyed, with peculiar at- 
tention, the territories which he had recovered 
from the hands of the Alemanni, passed through 
Besanfon,* which had severely suffered from 
their fury, and fixed his head-quarters at Vienna 
for the ensuing winter. The barrier of Gaul was 
improved and strengthened with additional for-* 
tifications ; and Julian entertained some hopes, 
that the Germans, whom he had so often van- 
(juished, might, in his absence, be restrained by 
the terror of his name. Vadomair‘ was the only 
prince of the Alemanni whom he esteemed or 
feared ; \vl41c ,tiie. subtle barbarian affected 
to observe the faith of treaties the progress of 
his arms threatened the state with an unseason- 
able and dangerous war. The policy of Julian 
condescended to surprise the prince of the Ale- 
inanni by his own arts; and Vadomair, who, in 
the character of a friend, had incautiously ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Roman governors, 
was seized in the midst of the entertainment, 
and sent away prisoner into the heart of Spain. 


.A 

,1 
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• Julian (Epist* xxxviii, p, 414) gives a short description of Ve- 
sontio, or Besan^on ; a rucfcy peninsula almost encircled by the river 
Doi^ ; once a magnificent city, liUcd with temples, &c. now redu- 
ced to a small town, emerging, however, from its ruins. 

* \ adomaif entered., into Uie Bouihii service, and was promoted 
from a barbarian kingdom to tiSf military mak of duke of Ph$- 
niciau He .still retainwl the same artful character, (Ammian. xxi, 4) ; 
hut, under the reign of Valens, he signalised hi's valour in the ^Vr- 
ineniatr war, (xxlv, U. 
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liefore the barbarians were reeov'cred from their chap. 
amazement, the emperor appeared in arms on 
Ih^ banks of the Rhine, and, once more crossing 
the river, renewed the deep impressions of terror 
and respect which liad lieen already made by 
four .preceding expeditions." 

The amliassadors of Julian had been instructed Fruities.' 

trcatv and 

to execute, with the utmost diligence, their im- deciaVa- 
portant commission. But, in tlieir passage through war/l. d. 
Italy and Illyricum, they were detained by the 
tedious and afi'ected delays of the provincial 
governors; they were conducted by slovv^ journeys 
from Constantinople to Caesarea in Cappadocia ; 
and when at length they were admitted to the 
prcsei|<^ o£ CcHHitimlius, they found that he bad 
already conceived, from the despatches of his 
own officers, tlie most unfavourable opinion of 
the conduct of Julian, and of the Gallic army. 

The letters were heard with impatience; the 
trembling messengers were dismissed with indig- 
nation and contempt ; and the looks, the ges- 
tures, the furious language of the monarch, ex- 
pressed the disorder of his soul. The domestic 
connection which might have reconciled the 
lirother and the husband of Helena, was recently 
dissolved by the death of that jirincess, whose 
pregnancy had been several times fruitless, and 
was at last fatal to herself.^ The empress Eu- 

’* Ammian. xx, 10; x\i, 3, 4s Zo‘-jmus, J. ill, p. loj. 

* Hor remains were sent to Ilome, and intened near titose ol 
iier sister Cont>tantina, in the suburb of the ^otunUtnff. Am- 
xxu t. T.iitjnhis lia>. c'^imposcd a very weak to- 
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CHAP, sebisi hsd preserved, to the Isst nioiiient of her 
lif«> the warm and even jealous affection which 
" she had conceived for Julian ; and her iifild 
influence might have moderated the resentment 
of a prince, who, since her death, was abandoned - 
to his own passions, and to the arts of his eu- 
nuchs. But the terror of a foreign invasion 
obliged him to suspend the punishment of a pri- i 
vate enemy ; he continued his march towards 
the confines of Persia, and thought it sufficient 
to signify the conditions which might entitle Ju- 5 
lian and his guilty followers to the clemency of 
their offended sovereign. He required, that the 
presumptuous Caesar should expressly renounce 
the appellation and rank of Augustus, which he 

scend ttfhis former statidn^irfApBm^ 
pendant minister ; that he should vest the powdrs ^ 
of the state and army in the hands of those officers 
who were ^pointed by the imperial court; ,; 
and that he should trust his safety to the assur- | 
ances of pardon, which were announced by Epic- | 
tetus, a Gallic bishop, and one of the Arian V 
favourites of Constantius. Several months were. ; 
ineffectually, crasumed in a treaty which was ne- | 
gotiated at the distance of three thousand miles ^ 

justify his hero from a Very absurd charge of poisoning his wife, . ; 
and rewarding her physidan with his mother^ jewels. .(See the 
seventh of seventeen new orations, published at Venice 1754, from 
a MS. in St. Mark's librtny, p. 11T-I27>i Elpidius, the praeto- 
i^ui prcefect of the East, to whose evidence the accnser of Jnlian ; 
squeals, is arraigned hy Libanius, as and ungrateftil ; yet 

the reUgion of Elpidius is praised by JeroDi, (tom. i. p. 24%, and .j, 
his humanity by Ammianus, (zzi, 6,} 

€ 
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between Paris and Antioch; and as soon as Ju- chap. 
lian perceived that his moderate and respectful 
behaviour served only to irritate the pride of an 
implacable adversary, he boldly resolved to com- 
mit his life and fortune to the chance of a civil 
war. He gave a public and military audience 
to the quaestor Leonas : the haughty epistle of 
Constantius was read to the attentive multitude ; 
and Julian protested, with the most flattering 
deference, that he was ready to resign the title of 
Augustus, if he could obtain the consent of those 
whom he acknowledged as the authors of his 
elevation. The faint proposal was impetuously 
silenced ; and the acclamations of “ Julian Au- 
gu^«s, ‘4o mga, hy the authority 

“ of the army, of the people, of the republic, 

“ wliich you have saved,” thundered at once 
from every part of the held, and terrified Ae 
pale ambassador of Constantius. A part of the 
letter was afterwards read, in which the emperor 
arraigned the ingratitude of Julian, whom he 
had invested , with the honours of the purple ; 
whom he had educated witii so much care and 
tenderness ; whom he had preserved in his in- 
fancy, when he was left a helpless orphan. “ An 
“ orphan !” interrupted Julian, who justified his 
cause by indulging his passions : “ Does the as- 
“ sassin of my family reproach me that I was left 
“ an orphan ? He urges me to revenge those 
“ injuries which I have long studied to forget.” 

The assembly was dismissed ; and Leonas, who, 
with some difficulty, had been protected from the 

r, 3 
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popular fury, was sent back to liis master, with an 
epistle, in which Julian cxnressed, in a strain of 
the most vehement eloquence, tise sentiments of 
contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, which had 
lieen suppressed and embittered by the dissimula- 
tion of twenty years. After this message, wliich 
might be considered as a signal of irreconcilable 
.war, Julian, v.ho some weeks before had cele- 
brated the Christian festival of the Epijihany,^ 
made a public declaration, that he committed 
the care of bis safety to the immortal gods ; 
anti thus publicly renounced the religion, as well 
as the friendship, of Constantius."' 

The situation of .Julian required a vigorous 
and immediate resolution. He had discovered, 
from intereepted'Je^revi^at its^^aidversary, sa- 
crificing the interest of the stete to of the 

Fenarum die quein celebrantcs mense .Tanuario, Christiani 
jiiania dictitant, progressus in eorum ecclesiam, solemniter numine 
orato disccssit. Ammian. xxi, 2. I^onarad ob.serves, that it was oa 
Christmas-day, and his as^eii:lon *is not inconsistent ; since the 
churc'he.s of Egj’pt, Asia, and perhaps Gaul, celebrated on the same 
<lay (the tixth of Janisan) the natitity and the baptism of their 
Sa»i(Hir. The Romans, as ignorant as their brethren of the real date 
of his birth, fixed the solemn festival to the 25th of -December, the 
iirumalia, or wintex ^Lsticc, when the Pagans annually celebrated the 
birth of the Sun. See Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, 1. XX, c. 4, and Beatisobre Hist. Critique du Manicbeisme, 
turn. I', p. 690—700. 

• The public and s€?cret negotiations between Constantius and 
Julian, mu^t be extracted, with some caution, from Julian himself, 
(Orat. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286). Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c. 51, 
p. 276); Ammianus, (xx, 9), Zosimus; (U iii, p. 15^1); and even 
I^onaras, (tom. ii, 1. xiii, p. 20, 21, 22), who, on this occasion, ap- 
i»car3 to have pos-»e$sed and used some valuable materials. 
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monarch, had again excited the barbarians^ to 
invade the provinces of the West. The position 
oT two magazines, one of them collected on the 
hanks of the lake of Constance, the other formed 
at the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to indi- 
cate the march of two armies ; and the size of 
those magazines, each of wdiich consisted of six 
hundred thousand quarters of wheat, or rather 
flour,* was a threatening evidence of the strength 
and numbers of the enemy who prepared to 
surround him. But the imperial legions were 
still in thejr distant quarters of Asia ; the Da- 
nube w'as feebly guarded ; and if .Julian could 
oecupy, by a sudden incursion, the important 
. he expect tiiat a 

people of soldiers would resort to his standard, 
and that the rich mines of gold and silver would 
contribute to the expences of the civil war. Jlfc 
proposed this bold enterprise to the assembly of 
the soldiers; inspired them with a just confidence 
in their general, and in themselves; and ex- 
horted them to maintain their reputation, of being 
terrible to the enemy^ moderate te ^eir fellow- 
citizens, and obedient to their officers. Ilis 
spirited discourse u a.s received with t'se lomlcst 
acclamations, and the same troops which had 
taken up arms against Constantins, when ho sum- 
moned them to leave Gaul, now declared u ith 

^ Three hundred myriiida, or three rntdion^ of wedtffltB, a cori’- 
measure familar to Ihs Athenians, and nhkh rontainal six Roman 
ittodi, Julian explain.^, like a tatldier and a statesman, the danpri 
•f his situation, and the nere .ity and atlyanUget of an r.lT n.i' c trar. 
(ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 380, H’l. 
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CHAP, al^iity, that they would follow Julian to the 
fa^^st extremities of Europe or Asia. The oath 
D^delity was administered; and the soldiers, 
clashing their shields, and pointing their drawn 
swords to their throats, devoted themselves, with 
horrid imprecations, to the service of, a leader 
whom they celebrated as the deliverer of Gaul, 
and the conqueror of the Germans.’’ This so- 
lemn engagement, which seemed to be dictated 
by affection rather than by duty, was singly 
opposed by Nebridius, who had been admitted 
to the office of praetorian praefect. That faith- 
ful minister, adone and unassisted, asserted the 
rights of Constantius in the midst of an armed 
and angry multitude, to whose fury he had almost 

After 

loaz^ hib hands by the stripe oif 
he embraced the knees of the prince whom he 
had offended. Julian covered the praefect with 
his imperial mantle, and, protecting him from 
the zeal of his followers, dismissed him to his 
own house, with less respect than w'as perhaps 
due to the virtue of an enemy.' The high office 
of Nebridius was bestowed on Sallust ; and the 
proviiK^s .of Gaul, which were now delivered 
from the intoleraible ojqiression of taxes, enjoyed 
the mild andequitable administration of the friend 
of Julian, who was permitted to practise those 

* See his oration, and the behariour of the troops, in Anuniao. 
& 

° Re sternly refused his hand to the sui^Hant prefect, whom he 
sent into Tascany, (Ammian. zxi, S). Libanius, with savage fury, 
insuits Nebridius, applauds the soldiers, and almost ecDsures the 
humanity of Jnhan, (Orat. Parent, c. £3, p. 2T8> 
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virtues which he had instilled into the mind of chap. 
his pupil." 

The hopes of Julian depended much less on His march 
the number of his troops, than on the celerity 
of his motions. In the execution of a daring niyricum. 
enteiprise, he availed himself of every precaution, 
as far as prudence could suggest ; and where 
prudence could no longer accompany his steps, 
he trusted the event to valour and to fortune. 

In the neighbourhood of Basil he assembled and 
divided his army.® One body, which consisted . 
of ten thousand men, w'as directed, under the 
command of Nevitta, general of the cavalr)% to 
advaime %rougb Urn midland parts of Rhietia 



the orders of Jovius and Jovinus, prepared to 
follow the oblique course of the highways, 
through the Alps, and the northern amfines -of 
Italy. The instructions to the gen^^s were 
conceived with energy and precision ; to hasten 
their march in close and compact columns, which, 
according to the disposition of the ground, mig^t 
readily be changed into any of%a^Be t to se- 

cure themselves against the surprises of the night 
by strong posts and vigilant guards ; to prevent 
resistance by their unexpected arrival ; to elude 


^ Ammian. xxi, 8. In this promotion* Julian obey^ the law 
which he publicly imposed on himself. Neque civillt quisquam judex 
nec militaris rector, alio quodam praeter merita suffr^^te, ad po- 
tiorem veniat gr^um, (Ammian* xx, 5). Absence did wHS weaken 
his regard for Sallust* with whose name (A. D. 363) he honoured 
the consulship. 

• Ammianus (xxi, 8) ascribes the same ^»etice* and the same 
motive, to Alexander the Great, aud other skilful generalj>^ 
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CHAP, examination by their siulden departure ; to spread 
the opinion of their strength, and the terror of 
his name ; and to join their sovereign under the 
walls of Sirmium. For himself, Julian had ‘ 
reserved a more difficult and extraordinary part. ‘ 
He selected three thousand brave and active ) 
volunteers, resolved, like their leader, to cast ;; 
behind them every hope of a retreat : at the head f 
of this faithful hand, he fearlessly plunged into ' 
the recesses of theMarcian or black forest, which , 

. conceals the sources of the Danube and, for } 
many days, the fate of Julian was unknown to 
the world. The secrecy of his march, his dili- 
gence, and vigour, surmounted every obstacle; ‘i 
fie forced his way over mountains and morasses, 
occupied, the rivers, pur- 1 

sued his direct couRe,® without reflecting’ livhe- ^ 
ther he traversed the territory of the Romans or%? 
of the barbarians, and at length emerged, be- 
tween Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place where 
lie designed t(f embark his troops on the Danube. ^ 
By a well-concerted stratagem, he seized a fleet 

’!i’^ 

' This vrond was a part of the great Hcrcynian forest, which, in ^ 
the time of C®sar, stretched away from the country of the Rauraci 4’^ 
(BasH) into the boundless regitms of the north. See Cluver, Ger- 
mania Antiqua, i. iii, c. i7. g 

s Compare Libanius, Orat- Parent, c. 53, p, 278, 273, with -J 
Gregory ^Vazianzen, Orat. iii, p. 68. Even the saint ^mircs the 
>.pcL:d and secrecy of thi.s march. A modern divine might apjrfy to 
Cic progress of Julian, the lines which were originally designed for % 
another apostate.— 

' So eagerly the fiend. 

O’er Ixig, or steep, through «;tra!t, rot^h, dense, or rare, 

With head, hand.-, Wing-,, or feet, pursues his way, 

\nd swims, or <ink-, or wades, or ereens, or 
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of light brigantine?,' as it lay at anchor ; secured chap. 
a supply of coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy 
the indelicate, but voracious, appetite of a Gal- 
lic army ; atid boldly committed himself to the 
stream of the Danube. The labours of his ma- 
riners, who plied their oars with incessant dili- 
gence, and the steady continuance of a favourable 
Avind, carried his fleet above seven hundred miles 
in eleven days ;* and he had already disembarked 
his troops at Bononia, only nineteen miles from 
Sirmium, before his enemies coidd receive any 
certain intelligence that he had left the banks of 
the Rhine. In the course of this long and rapid 
navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the 
object of his enterprise ; and though he accepted 
the depi'.tction of s.au - c'tii's. hi( !) hastened to 
claim the merit of an early rulnuission, he passed 
before the hostile stations, which Avere placed 
along the river, Avithout indulging the temptation 
of signalizing an useless and ill-timed valour. 

The imnks of the Danube Avere croAvded on either 
side Avith spectators, Avho gazed on the military 
pomp, anticipated the importance of the event, 
and diffused through tin* adiacent rountrv the 
fame of a young hero, Avho a<lvanred a\ ith more 

^ In that interval tUe places two or three fleets, the Lau- 

riacenbis (at Lauriacum, or Lorch), the Arlapcnsis, the MaginCii.'is : 
and mentions live legions, or cohorts, of Liburnarii* who should be 
a sort of marincb. Sect. Iviii, edit. I..abb. 

* Zusimu.b alone (1. iil, p. lo6) has specified this interesting; 
circumstance. Mamertinus, (in Panepyr. Vet. vi, 6, 7, S), vho 
eecompanied Julian, a'* count of the sacred largesses, dejcritnib tiiis 
voyage in a fiend and picturtsque manner, cbalicnges Triptolemus 
Jnd the Argonauts of Grcecr, (Jv.'’. 
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CHAP, than mortal speed at the head of the innumerable 

xxii. gf the West. Lucilian, who, with the ^ 

rank of general of the cavalry, commanded Che 
military powers of Illyricum, was alarmed and 
perplexed by the doubtful reports, which he 
could neither reject nor believe. He had taken 
some slow and irresolute measures for the purpose 
of collecting his troops, when he was surprised ^ 
by Dagalaiphus, an active officer, whom .Tulian, ; 
as soon as he landed at Bononia, had pushed 
forwards wish some light infantry. The captive 
general, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily 
thrown upon a horse, and conducted to the pre- 
sence of Julian ; who kindly raised him from the 
ground, and dispelled the terror and amazement " 
which seemed to ^upify his facul^s. But Lu- ; 
cilian had' no sooner recovered his spirits, than he 
betrayed his want of discretion, by presuming ^ 
to admonish his conqueror, that he had rashly 
ventured, with a handful of men, to expose his 
person in the midst of his enemies. “ Reserve | 
“ for your master Constantins these timid remon- -4 
“ strances,” replied Julian, with a smile of con- * 
tempt : “ when I gave you my purple to kiss, 1 
“ I received you not as a counsellor, but as a 
“ suppliant.” Conscious that success alone could | 
justify his attempt, and that boldness only could :£ 
command success, he instantly advanced, at the 4 
head of three thousand soldiers, to attack the -A 

cA 

strongest and most populous city of the Illyrian 
provinces. As he entered the long suburb of ! 
Sirmium, he was received by the joyful accla- i 
inations of the army and people ; who, crowned I 
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with flowers, and holding lighted tapers in their chap. 
hands, conducted their acknowledged sovereign 
to* his imperial residence. Two days were de- 
voted to the public joy, which was celebrated by 
the games of the circus ; but, early on the 
morning of the third day, Julian marched to 
occupy the narrow pass of Succi, in the defiles of 
Mount Haemus ; which, almost in the mid-way 
between Sirmiura and Constantinople, separates 
the provinces of Thrace and- Dacia, by an abrupt 
descent towards the former, and a gentle decli- 
vity on the side of the latter.^ The defence of 
this important post was intrusted to the brave 
Nevitta,; i^ho, as well rs the generals of the 
ltaliiaithj$ ^i ( j^9w> the plan of 

the march and junction which their master had 
so ably conceived.’ 

The homage which Julian obtained, from the HejmtiHt* 
fears or the inclination of the pef^de^ extended ******’ 
far beyond tlie immediate effect of his arms.” 

The prsefectures of Italy and Illyricum were ad- 
nunistered by Tatums and Florentius, who united 
that impcHTtaht c^ice with the vwb henetin of the 
consulship ; and as those magistrates had retired 


^ The description oi’ Animianus, which might be supported by 
collateral evidence, ascertains the precise situation of the Angtu^ 
Svccorum^ or passed df Sued. M. d*AnviIle, from the trifling rwctn- 
blance of names, has placed them between Sardica and Xaissus. 
For my own justification, 1 am obliged to mention the enfy error 
which I have di^overed in the maps or writings of that wltnitabU 
geographer. 

* Whatever circumstances we may borrow elsewhere, Ammia- 
nua (xxi, 9, 9, 10) still supplies the series of the ttarfatTve. 

“ Amniian. xxi, 9, 10. Libanius, Orel, ftirent. c. p. ?79, 
^•^0. Zostmus, i. hi, p. 15f», l.i7. 



so «!£ DKCLINE AND FALt 

CHAP, with pFecipitation to the court of Asia, Julian, 
XXII. could not always restrain the levity of his 

temper, stigmatized their flight by adding, in all 
the acts of the year, the epithet of fugitive to 
the names of the two consuls. The provinces 
which had been deserted by their first magistrates 
acknowledged the authority of an emperor, w ho, 
conciliating the qualities of a soldier with those 
of a philosopher, was equally admired in the 
camps of the Danube, and in the cities of Greece. 
From his palace, or, more properly, from his 
head-quarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he distri- 
buted to the principal cities of the empire, a 
laboured apology for his own conduct; published 
the secret despatcljps of Constantins ; and solicited 
the judgment of i^^kind between two compe- 
titors# the tarn of /had ^expelledj and the 
other had invited, the barbarians." Julian, 
whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproach 
of ingratitude, aspired to maintain, by argument 
as well as by arms, the superior merits of his 
cause ; and to excel, not only in the ails of w'ar, 
but in those of composition. His e[)istle to the 
senate and people of Athens" seems to have been 

” Julian (ad S. P, Q. Athen. p. 28C> po<>itivcIy asserts, that he 
Intel cepted the letters of Constantius to the barbarians: and Li- 
!>anius as positively athrins, that he read them on his march to the 
troops and the cities. Yet Ammiauus (xxi, 4) expresses himself 
with cool and candid hesitation, si far^ce soUvs adraittenda cst Hdes. 
He ^pccifies, however, an intercepted letter from Vadomair to Con- 
stantius, which supposes an intimate cotrc.''pondence between them. 

“ Ciesar tons disciplinam non hal»ct." 

• Zosnnus meKtions his epistles to the Athenians, the Corin- 
thians, and the Lacedirm-nDap-^. The substance was probably the 

'■ame. 
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dictated by an elegant entimsiasni, which prompt- chap. 
ed him to submit his actions and his motives to the 
degenerate Athenians of his own times, with the 
same humble deference, as if lie had been plead- 
ing in the days of Aristides, before the tribunal 
of the Areopagus. Ilis application to the senate 
of Rome, which was still permitted to bestow 
the titles of imperial power, was agreeable to the 
forms of the expiring republic. An , assembly 
was summoned by Tertullus, prmfect of the city; 
the epistle of Julian was read; and as he appeared 
to be master of Italy, his claims were admit^d 
without a dissenting voice. His oblique censure 
of the innovations of Constantine, and his pas- 
sionate^y^tive the vic^ of Constantius, 

werelieafd less satfsfactiori ; and the senate, 
as if .Tiilian had been present, unanimously ex- 
t laimed, — lles[)cct, w e beseech you, the author 
of your own fortune :”*■ an artful expression, 
which, according to the chance of w^ar, might 
be differently explained ; as a manly reproof of 
the ingratitude of the usurper, or as a flattering 
l onfession, that a single act of suck benefit to, 
the state ought to atone for all the failings of 
Constantius. 


'.amc, thoiigli the address was pro[>erly varic<!. The epistle to th« 
Athenians is still extant* (p, 208^287)* and has afl'orded much 
valuable informaUon. It deser\es the praises of the Abbe de la 
Bieteric, (Pref. a i’Histoirc de Jovien* p. 24, 2-^ and is one of the 
i)est manifestoes to be found in any language. 

** Auctori tuo Tei'trentiam roganius. Ammian. xxi, 10. It i*- 
amusing enough to observe the secret conflicts of the setyiUe Iwtwt'vti 
Hattery and fear, 'sir Tjclt. Hi;t. i, 8*'* 
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XXII. 

Hostile 

prepara- 

tions* 


The intelligence of the march and rapid pro- 
gress of Julian was speedily transmitted to his 
rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, had obtained 
some respite from the Persian war. Disguising 
the anguish of his soul under the semblance of 
contempt, Constantius professed his intention 
of returning into Europe, and of giving chace to 
Julian ; for he never spoke of this military expe- : 
dition in any other light than that of a hunting 
party.'^ In thfe camp of Hierapolis, in Syria, 
he communicated this design to his army ; slightly 
mentioned the guilt and rashness of the Caesar; . 
and ventured to assure them, that if the muti- 
neers of Gaul presumed to meet them in the i 
field, they would be unable to sustain the fire of ^ 
their eyes, and the irresistible weight of their 
shout of ohset. \ llie 'Of ^p^r was | 

received with military applause, and Theodotus, ^ 
the president of the council of Hierapolis, re- 
quested, with tears of adulation, that his city 
might be adorned with the head of the vanquished 
rebel.*' A chosen detachment was despatched : 
away in post^waggons, to secure, if it were yet 1 
possible, the pass of Succi ; the recruits, the 
horses, the arms, and the magazines which had 
been prepared against Sapor, were appropriated f 
to the service of the civil war; and the domestic % 

■3 

’ Tanquam venatkiam praedam caperet : hoc enim ad leniendott | 
auorum metam subinde praedicabat. Ammiaib *xi, 7. ,i 

’ See the speech and preparations in Anuraanua, xxi, 13. The ^ 
ai|e Theodotus afterwards implored and obtained his pardt^ froid 
the merciful conqueror, who signified hiti wish of diminishing bis 4, 
enemies, and increasing the number of his friends, <xxii, li). / 
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victories of Constantius inspired his partisans chap. 
with the most sanguine assurances of success. 

The notary Gau^entiiis had occupied in his name 
the provinces of Africa ; the subsistence of Rome 
was inte^pepted ; and the distress of Julian was 
inpn^a^d, by an unexpected event, which might 
have been productive of fatal consequences. 

Julian had received the submission of two legions 
and a cohort of archers, who were stationed at 
Sirmium ; but he suspected, with reason, the fi- 
delity of those troops, which bad been distin- 
guished by the emperor; and it was thoi^ht 
expedient, under the pretence of the exposed 
state of the fj^lic fron^er, to^^^s them from 

vxwced, with reluctance, as far as the confines 
of Italy ; but as they dreaded the length of the 
way, and the savage fierceness of the Gerapan^ 
they resolved, by tW instigafiofi of dhe of their 
tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to erect the 
banners of Constantius on the walls of that'im- 


pr^pidUe cit^4 The vigilmice of Julian per- 
ceived at dia« thlli ^etti dfl^ 
necessity of applyihg an imme^ate remedy. By 
his order, Jovinus led back a part of the army 
into Italy ; and the siege of Aquileia was formed 
with diligence, and prosecuted with vigour. But 
the legionaries, who seemed to have rejected the 
ydce of discipline,, conducted the defence of the 
place with skill and perseverance ; invifi^l the 
rest of Italy |o imitate the example cf their cou- 
rage and loyalty ; and threatened the retreat ot 

VOE. IV. D 
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CHAP. Jali^, if lie should be forced to yield to the 
M^rior numbers of the armies of the East.* 
and death But the humanity of Julian was preserved 
atant^, from the crucl alternative, which he pathetically 
No destroying, or of b§ing himself de- . 

stroyed; and the seasonable death of Constantins , 
delivered the Roman empire from the calamities ’ 
of civil war. Thenjiproach of winter could not 
detain the monarch at Antioch ; and his favour- ^ 
ites durst not oppose his impatient desire of 1 
revenge. A slight fever, which was perhaps 
occasioned by the agitation of his spirits, was >j 
increased by the fatigues of the journey ; and ^ 
Constantins was obliged to halt at tlie little^tbwn j 
of iVIopsucrene, twelve miles beyond Tarsus, i 
whereAft egg^lge& <=^tfter ; a diort- illness, in the I 

of his reign.* His genuine character, which 
was composed of pride and weakness, of super- ^ 
stition and cruelty, has been fully displayed in 

, • . . ''w 

■ Ammian. xxU 7, 11, 12. He seems to describe, with super- r, 
flnous labour, the operations of the siege of Aquileia, which, ^ 
this occasion, maintained its impregnable fame. Gregory Nazi- J- 
ftDZcn (Orat. Hi, p. 68) ascribes this accidental recolt fo the wis- 4; 
dom of Constdfttius, whose usured victorr he announces with some J 
appearance of. truth.rr^^ 3 tAntio ejuem eredebat proculdubio fore, i 
Yictorem : nemo enim omnium tunc ub hoc constant! sententia dls- 
crej>ebat. Ammian. xxi, 7. " ' 

* His death and character are faithfully delineated by Ammian z 
nus, (xxt, 14, 15, 16); and we are authorized to d^fnse and detfiKit> t 
the foolish calumhy of Gre^ry, (Drat, iii, pw 68), who accuses ^ 
Julian of contriving the death of his ben^i^tor. The private 
pentance of the emperor, that he had spared and promoted JuliaOt . 

(p. and Orat. xxi, p. S80), is not impridiable ||||ptself, Rcnr incm* ]y 
patibie with the public verbal testament^ which {Prudential eonsidera^ 
tious might dictate in the last moments of his life. 
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"the preceding narrative of civil and ecclesiastical 
events. The long abuse of power rendered, 
him a considerabl^l;jol^&t in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries.; , but’ as personal merit can alone 
deserve the notice of posterity, the last of the 
spn| Constantine may be dismissed from the 
World with the remark, that he inherit^ the 
defects, without the abilities, of his father. Be- 
fore Constantius expired, he is said to have named 
Julian for his successor ; nor does it seem impro- 
bable, that his anxious concern for the fate 6f 
a young and tender wife, whom he left with 
child, may have prevailed, in his last mwhehts, 
over the harsher passions of hatred and revenge. 


I, made a faint 
e et 


of the etnrachs, 


attempt to prolong the reign 
by the election of another emperor : but their 
intrigues were rejected with dizain by an arnw 
which now abhorred the themght oif 
cord ; and two officers of rank were instantly 
despatched, to assure Julian, that every sword in 
the empire would be drawn for his service.^ The^ 
military that' pdineev 

three different attacks against Thrace, were'iwie- 
vented by this fortunate event. Without shed- 
ding the blood of his fellow-citizens, he escajied 
the dangers of a doubtful conflict, and acquired 
the advantages of a complete victory. Impatient 
to visit the place of his birth, and the n^ 
capital of the empire, he advanced from Nails’ 
through the mountains of Hmmus, and the cities 
of Thrace. When he reached Herac^ea, at the 

dS 
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CHAP, dfetffllfie of ^ty miles, all Constantin(q)le wa» 

polled forth to receive him ; and he made his * 
^ian en- ^im|dial entry amidst the dutiful acclamatieni | 
soldiers, the people, and the senate. An | 
p'e. innumerable multitude pressed around him with f 
eager respect, and were perhaps disappointed, i 
when they beheld the small stature, satd simple 
garb of a hero, whose unexperienced youth had « 
vanquished the barbarimis of Germany, and who £ 
had now traversed, in a successful career, the 4 
whole continent (rf Europe, from the shores of | 
the Atlantic'to those of the Bo^horus." A few | 
days afterwards, when the remains of thedeceased j 
emperor were landed in the harbour, the subjects | 
of Julian applauded the real or affected humanity^ y 
of their sovereign. Qn foot, without his diadem, | 
^ habit, he accompanied | 

the funeral as far as the church of the Holy -I 
Apoatlps, where the body was deposited : and v 
if ftieae^fisuks of respect may be interpreted as a f 
sel^ trihute to the Wrth aad dignity of his fanr-| 
perial kinsman, the tears of Julian professed to | 
the world, that he had forgot the injuries, % 
remembered only the obligations wluch he had’ | 
recmved from Constantius.* As soon as the j 
" . .. -t i 

® Irt d^criWng the triamph of Julian, Ammianus (xxii, 1* 
agsuraes the lofty tone of an orator or poet; while LiBanins (OrlW.;| 
Parent, c. S6, p. 281) aints to the grave simplicity WT an historimi. '• ^ 

» The funeral of CcmStantius is described iy Amunarais, 

16); Gr^ry Naaianeen, (teat, iv, p. 119); Mamertinus, (inBa-^-4,. 
•legyr. Vet. xi, 27) ; Llbanias, (OraU Paroat. c. W, p. 293), ^ 
PWfa^rgius, (1. Vi, c. 6, vnth Godefrojf’s Dleaertatiinis, p. 8^4,^ 
These writers, and their followers, PagfflB, Cath^ics, Anans, ^ 

with very Afferent eyes both the dead and the Eving empexar. ^ ? 
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legions of Aquileia were assured of the death bf c^hap. 
the emperor, they opesed the gates of the city, 
and, by the sacrii^ cSf their guilty leaders, ob- 
tained an easy pardon from the prudence or lenity “■ 
of Julian! who, in the thirty-second year of his ledged by 
age! acquired the undisputed possession of the emp7re°'* 
Roman empire.^ 

Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare His civu 
the advantages of action and retirement ; but ment, and 
the elevation of his birth, and the accidents of ^5^™“ 
his life, never allowed him the freedom of choice. 

He might perhaps sincerely have preferred the 
groves of the academy, and the society of Athens ; 
but he was constrained, ^ £rst by the will, and 

to 

esqiOse his person and fame to the dangers of 
imperial greatness; and to make himself account- 
able to the world, and to posterity, for the h^ 
piness of millions.'' Julian recollected with ter- 
ror the observations of his master Plato,* that 
the government of our flocks and herds is alwayf 


f The ^ and jwsr of the birth of Julhui are aat' i >w fc etfr.Aa»- 
certained. The day is probably the sixth of llovamlwr, Md ths 
year must be cither 331 or 33S. TiUemont, GBst des Empereari, 
tom. iv, p. 693. Ducange, Fam. Byzontin. p. 50. I have preferred 
the earlier date. 

* Julian himself (p. 853-267) has expressed these philiMopbial 
ideas with much eloquence, and scane affectadon, in a very daho, 
rate epistle to Themistiiia. The Abbf de ia Bleterie, (tom. ii, p. ltd- 
193), who has given an elegant translation, is iaelined to belkyo 
that it was the celebrated Tbemistius, whose oradnw are ati8.d|t- 
tant. 

• Julifn and Themist. p. 258. Fetavios (pot. p. 9$} ataervea, 
ti^t this passage is taken from the fourth book 4* liP^us ; but 
cither Julian quoted from memory, or his MSS. vmre different fropi 
ours. Xenophon opens the Cyropsedia widi a similar redectiso. 

D 3 
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con^ifted to beings of a superior species ; an3. f 
thir the conduct of nations requires and deserves ‘ 
we celestial powers of the gods or of the genii, j 
TFrom this principle he justly concluded, that the ^ 
man who presumes to reign, shjould aspire, to the 
perfection of the divinp nature ; that he should 
purify his soul from her mortal and terrestrial 
part ; that he should extinguish his appetites, en-^ 


lighten his understanding, regulate his passion^ if 


and subdue the wild beast, which, according to^ 
the lively metaphor of Aristotle,'’ seldom fails 




to ascend the throne of a despot. The throne-^ 
of Julian, which the' death of Constantins fixed f 
on an independent basis, was the seat of reason, | 


of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. 



He despised I 

I 




his exalted station ; and there were few amongj 

1* i*i t 111 .I ^ 


his subjects who would have consented to reliev^l^ 
him from the weight of the diadem, had thej'f. 
been obliged to submit their time and their ac*!, 
tions to the rigorous laws which their philosophy!? i 
emperor imposed on himself. One of his most ^ 
intimate friends,' who had often shared the 
frugal simplicity of his table, has remarked, that | 
his light and sparing diet (which was usually of ? 


‘ O Si mtfftirn xtXtiun x(x‘", irjirrfin *«/ #»{<«. Aristot. ap- »? 
Julian, p. 261. The MS. of Vossius, unsatisSed with a sin^e beast, 
affords the stronger reading o! hfix, which the experience of despotistt 3 
taay warrant. " . f 

■ • Ubanius (Oral. Parentaiis, c. Ixxxiv, Ixxxv, p. 310, iU, 312) ' 5 
ha* ^ven this interesting detail of the t^vate life of JnUfm; H4 
Tiinjsdf tin Misopogon, p. 350) mentions his vegetable diet, aiid , # 
upbraids the ^nsa and sensual appetite of the pec^le of Antioch. .* 
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the vegetable left his mind andbcdyalways chap. 
free and active for the various and important , 
biisiness of an author, a pontiff, a magistrate, a 
general, and a prince. In one and the same day, 
he gave audience to several ambassadors, and 
wrote, or dictated, a great number of letters to 
his generals, his civil magistrates, his private 
friends, and the different cities of his dominions. 

He listened to the memorials which had been 
received, considered the subject of the petitions^ 
and signified his intentions more rapidly than 
they could be taken in short-lSnd by the dili- 
gence of his secretaries. He possessed such flexi- 
Ihlity of thought, and such firmness of attention, 
that he o^l^.^pagloy his hand to write, his ear 
to ifiUhV and his voice to dictate ; ami pursue at 
once three several trains of ideas, v. itbout hesi- 
tation, and without error. While his ministers 
reposed, the prince flew with agUity from' Mfe 
labour to another, and, after a ha.sty dinner, 
retired into his library, till the public business, 
which he had appointed for the evening, sum- 
moned hitn to Interrupt the prosecutii|a: 
studies. The supper of the emperor was Istill le&s 
substantial than the former meal ; his sleep w as 
never clouded by tlie fumes of imligestion ; and, 
except in the short interval of a marriage, which 
was the effect of policy rather than love, the 
chaste Julian never shared his bed with a female 
, companion.'’ * He was soon awakened by the 

* Lcctuluf .... Vestalium tori* porior, H the praise nhich 
Mamerthu (Panegyr. Vet. *i, 13> addrewee to Julian himselt 

Litaniu*, 
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entrimce of fresh secretaries, niho had slept the 
preceding day ; and his servants were obliged to 
wait alternately, while their indefatigable master 
flowed himself scarcely any other refreshment 
than the change of occupations. The predecessors 


of Julian, his uncle, his brother, and his cousin, 
indulged their puerile taste for the games of the 
Circus, under the specious pretence of complying 
with the inclinations of the people; and they 
frequently remained the greatest part of the day, 
as idle spectators, -and as a part of the splendid 
spectacle, till the ordinary round of twenty-four 
races® was completely finished. On solemn 
festivals, Julian, who felt and professed an un- 
fashionable dislike to these frivolous amusements, 
condescended to apppar in t^e Circus ; and after 
tiiertnWmg^a 'cardess the 

races, he hastily withdrew, with the impati^e 
of a philosopher,- who considered every monr^t 

Xabanius affirms, in sober peremptory language, that Julian never 
VneW a woman befoie his marriage, or after the death of bis wife, 
(Qrat. Parent, c. htxxviii, p. S13). The chastity of Julian & 
confirmed by the impartial testimony of Ammianus, (xxv, 4), imd 
the partial silence of the Christians. Yet Julian ironically urges 
repr(»ch of the people of Antioch, that he almoH tUmaya (aht ivMTAt*, 
In Misopogon* p. 345) lay alone. This suspicious expres^on if 
explained by the Abb£ de la dleterie (Hist, de Jovian, tom-ii, p. 103» 
109) with candour and ingenuity. 

* See Salmasius ad Sueton. in Claud, c. xxi. A tvrenty-.fift!i 
race, or missar, was added, to complete the number of one hundred 
chariots, four of which, the four colours, started each heat. 

Centum quadrijug^ agitabo ad fluminq curnis. 

It appears, that they ran five or seven times round the Jlfeta, (Suetmu 
hi Domitian. c. 4) ; and (from the measure of the Circus Maximus 
at Beane, the Hippodrome at Constantmopls, &e.) it mi^t hawbeut 
a four Bule course. 
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as lost, that was not devoted to the advantage of chap. 
the public, or the improvement of his own 
mifld.' By this Avarice of time, he seei^d to 
protract the short duration of his reign ; and if 
the dateswereless securely ascertained, we should 
refuse to believe, that only sixteen months elapsed 
between the death of Constantins and the depart- 
ure of his successor for the Persian war. The March, 
actions of Julian can only.be preserved by the 
care of the historian ; but the portion of his volu- 
minous writings, which is ^ill i^tant, remains 
as a monument of the application, as well as of 
the genius, of the emperor. The Misopogon, 
the Caesars, ^veral of his orations, and his ela- 
fte<}hristijKt wens 

composed in the long nights of the two winters, 
the former of which he passed at Constantinople, 
and the latter at Antioch. 

The reformation of the imperial court wasBeforma- 
one of the first and most necessary acts of thcpaiai^ 
government of Julian.*. Soon after his entrance 
into the palace of Constantinople, he had oc? 
casion for thi servfee of a baihCT. An 
magnificently dressed, immediately presented him- 
self. “ It is a barber,” exclaimed the prince, 

' Julian, in Misopogon. p. 340. Julius Csesar ofliended tin 
Roman people by reading his despatches dming the actual race. 

Augustus indulged their taste, or his own, by his constant attention 
to the important busines^ Of the Circus, for which he pn^nsed Um 
warmest inclination. Sueton. in August, c. xlv. 

« The reformation of the palace is described by Ammiaims, taatii, 

4>t Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c. Ixii, p. SS8, &c.>; ’MasOWtlnns, (in 
Panagyr. Vet. xi, 11) ; Socrates, (I, iU, e. 1), and Zoaaras, (tom. n, 

1. xlii, p. it). 


%|i2 ♦t^WftB^DECLlNE AND PALL 

CHAP, witli-s&tfected surprise, ■“ that I want, and not a 
xxii. t^^ver-ffeneral of the finances.’”' He ques- 
tifHnR the man concerning the profits of* his 
employment ; and was informed, that besides a 
large salary, and some valuable perquisites, he 
enjoyed a daily allowance for twenty servants, 
and as many- horses. A thousand barbers, a 
thousand cup-bearers, a thousand cooks, were 
distributed in the several offices of luxury ; and 
the number of eunuchs could be compared only 
with the insec^ of a summer’s day.* The mo- 
narch who resigned to his subjects the superiority 
of merit and virtue, was. distinguished by the 
oppressive magnificence of his dress, his table, 
his buildings, and his train. The stately palaces 
erected by and this sons were deco- 
rated--^^ orna- 

ments of massy gold. The most exquisite dainties 
were procured, to gratify their pride, rath^ 
than their taste ; birds of the most distant cli- 
mates, fish from the most remote seas, fruits out 
of their natural season, winter roses, and Summer 
snows.^ The domestic crowd of the palace 

^ Ego non rationairm jussi sed tonwirein acciri. Zonaras uses 
tes^ natoAi inu^ of a waMM^. Yet an officer of the finances, 
who was satitfied wUb woUth, night desire and obtain the honours 
of the senate. 

’ Muyufut /ur •V'at Jt »» iXamrr, tmx>ns Ji •’Xsai, 

ffttm rfmrtZmun, iinexw r*s ftumi mfK rut mt/an tt n(i% 

are the original words of Libanius, whicb|| . have faithfoU; quoted, 
lest I should be suiqiected of magnifying the almses of the royal house- 
h(dd. 

• The expressions of Mamertinus are lirely and forcible, (tain 
attain |aandionim «t eaenarum labomias magnitudinet Bmnaiiut 

populua 
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surpassed the expence of the legions ; yet the 
smallest part of this costly nniltitiide was subser- 
vient to the use,"-oi*'even to the splendour, of the 
throne. The Monarch was disgraced, and the 
people was injured, hy the creation and sale of 
an friifinite number of obscure, and ev'en titular 
employments ; and the most Avorthless of man- 
kind might purchase the privilege of being 
maintained, without the necessity of labour, from 
the public revenue. The waste of an enormous 
household, the increase of fees imd perquisites, 
Which were soon claimed as a lawful debt, and 
the bribes which they extorted from those who 
feared their enmity, or solicited their favour, 


Thev 


abused their fortune, without considering their 
past, or their future, condition ; and their rapine 
anc} venality could be equalled only by the 
extravagance of their dissipations. < That silken 
robes were embroidered with gold, their tables 
were' served with delicacy and profusion ; the 
houses which they built for their own use, would 
have corned the ftrm of aif ftncient‘consWT«iiad 
the most honourable citizens were obliged to 
dismount from their horses, and respectfully to 
salute an eunuch whom they met on the public 
highway. The luxurj"^ of the palace excit^ the 
contempt and indignation of Julian, who usually 
slept on the ground ; Avho yielded with reluctance 


CHAP. 

XXII. 


jiopulus sensit ; cum qu«Bsitissiniffi dapes non guhln •^cUflScultati* 
sstimarentur ; miracula aviuiriy long^Dtmi mafi# places^ 
terapom poma, a?fitivae nWc»< hybentiB rosse* 
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CHAP, to tto iftdispensable calls of nature; and who 

his vanity, not in emulating, but in de- i 
^Hsing the pomp of royalty. ■ By the total exiir- | 
pation of a mischief whtt was magnified even 
beyond its real ^teBt,'‘he was impatient to " 
relieve the distress, anfl to appease fbe murmurs, ■ 
of the people ; who support with less oneasiness ; 
the weight of taxes, if they are convinced that * - 
the fruits of their industry are appropriated to ^ 
the service of the state. But in the execution of j| 
this salutary work, Julian is accused of proceed? p 
ing with too much haste and inconsiderate sever? | 
sty. By a single edict, he seduc^ -the palace | 
of Constantinople to an immense desert, and dis? 
missed with ignominy the whole train of slaves 
and dependants/^ wiAottt any Just, '/i 

thr at' teast^toenevoleot, age, ,f 

the services, or the poverty, of the fmtldul f 
domestics of the imperial family. Such, indeed, |i 
wastiie tempCT of Julian, who seldom recollected % 
the fundamental maxim of Aristotle, that true ;? 
virtue is placed at an equal distance between the 
opposite vices. TTie splendid and efieminate 
ifress of the Asiatics, the curls and paint, the 4; 
_ collars and bracelets, which had appeared so ridi- ' i 
euloiK in the person of Constantine, were con- s 
sistently rejected by his philosopliic successor. 

' Yet Julian himself was accused of bestowing whole towns- OB _ ;■> 
the eunuchs, (Oral. tK, against Poiyclet. p. HT-12T). LibaniuS 
contents himself with a cold but positive denml of the fact, wlild> ' 
aeems indeed to belong more properly to CmistantiQs. I’lus ehaige, i 
however, may allude to some unknown ^dteumataote, * 
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But with the fopperies, Julian affected to re- chap. 
nounce the decencies, of, dress ; and seemed to 
value himself for his neglect of the laws of clean- 
liness. In a satirical performance, which w^ 
designed for the public eye, the emperor descants 
witti pleasure, and even with pride, on the length 
of his nails, and the inky blackness of his hands; 
protests, that although the greatest part of his 
body was covered with hau^ the use of t^e razor 
was confined to his head alone; and celelwates,, 
with visible complacency, the shaggy and popu- 
lous “ beard, which he fondly cherished, after 
the example of the philosophers of Greece. Had 
Julian consulted the simp^ dictates of reason, 
the. ^ h^e^ 

seomed the affectation of Diogenes, as well as 
that of Darius. 

But the work of public reformation would‘^‘‘?"*5 
have remained imperfect, if Julian had ontyew- '^'*'^’*^ 
rected the abuses, without punishing the crimes, 
of his predecessor’s reign. — « We are now dcr 
“ livered,’! says he, in a familiar letter to. pne^ 
of his intimate fiieiids, ** we are now 
“ ingly delivered from the voracunis jaws of the 

* In the Misopo^n, (p. 338, 339), he draws a very singular pic- 
tai’e of himself, and the following words are strangely characterise 
tic .— •np rwo»t vttyttpm • . • rmtfrm vu 
rm etnx^*** «r«rs^ ff >^xf^n ran Tl^ friend of Uie 

Abb^ de la Bleterie adjured him, in the name of the French natioi^ 
not to translate this passage, so offensive to their delicacy, (Hist* 

Jovien, tom. ii, p. 9 i). Like him, I have contented myaelf with a 
transient allusion ; but fbe little animal, which Julian nati^, is a 
beast familiar to man, and signifie* Iotc. 
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CHAP, “ I do not mean to apply that epithet 

^ ” sitdimy brother Constantins. He is no more; 
^sjaay the earth lie light on his head ! But ' his 
“„Srtful and cruel, favpwites studied to deceive 
“ mid exasperate a prince, whose natural niild- 
“ ness cannot be praised without some efforts 
“ of adulation. It is not, however, my intention, 

“ that even those men should be oppressed ; they, 

“ are accused, and t|iey shall enjoy the benefit 
“ of a fair and impartial trial.” To conduct i 
this inquiry, Julian named six judges of the 'I 
highest rank in tlie state and army ; and as he ^ 
wished to escape the reproach of condemning his >; 
personal enemies, he fixed this extraordinary 
tribunal at Chalcedon, on the Asiatic side of the 


Bosphorus;. aud,^9f!^foi'red to..the commissioners 

.smd, ejtecutq ^ 

their final sentence, wittout delay, and without 
appeal. The office of president was exercised; 
by. the venerable praefect of the East, a second- f 
Sallust,” whose virtues conciliated the esteem of-' ^ 

’S 

Greek sophists, and of Christian bishops. He • 


“ Julian, epist, xxiii, p. 389. lie uses the woiJs xeXvxif{iXa*. 
in tvriting to his friend Hermogenes, who, like himself, was 
«oa^brsant with the GrM'k |>oets. ^ 

• The two Sallusts, the pnefect of Gaul,' and the prsefect of the 
Kast, must be careful!/ distinguished, (Hist, des Kmjiereurs, tom. iv, 
p, 696). I have used the surname of Sccundas^^ as a convenient" 
epithet. The second Sallust extorted the e.^teem of the Ch^tians 
themselves ; and Gregory Nazianzen, who condemned his reli^oir, 
has celebrated his virtues, (Orat. iii, p. 90). See a curious note of 
Hie Abb^ de la Bleterie, A'ie de Julioi*, p. 3^ ^ 
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«'as assisted by the eloquent Mamertinusy one chap. 
of the consuls elect, whose merit is loudly cele- 
brafed by the doubtful evidence of his own 
applause. But the civil wisdom of two magi- 
strates was overbalanced by the ferocious violence 
of four generals, Nevitta, Agilo, Jovinus, and 
Arbetio. Arbetio, .whom the public would have 
seen with less surprise at the bar than on the 
bench, was supposed to possess the secret of the 
commission ; the armed and angry leaders of the 
Jovian and Herculian bands encompassed the 
tribunal ; and the judges were alternately swayed 
by the laws (rf justice, and by the clamours of 
faction.^ 

, 1^: so loi^ Punish- 
abUSM the favour of Constantius, expiated, by ^"nnL 
an ignominious death, the insolence, the corrup- 
tion, and cruelty of his servile reign. The exe-^^ 
cutions of Paul and Apodemins (the fonnar Of 
whom was burnt alive) were accepted as an in- 
adequate atonement by the widows and orphans 
of so msmy hundred Romans, whom those tegal*^ 
tyrants had betir^ed and murdered. But ji^te'- 
herself (if we may use the pathetic expression of 
Ammianus'') appeared to ueep over the fate 

P Mamertiuus praises the emperor (xi. 1) for faestowii^ tlw 
offices of treasurer and prsefect on a man of wisdom, firmness, inte- 
grity, &c. like himself. Yet Ammianus ranks him (xxi, 1} Jkmoi^' 
the ministers of Julian, quorum merita o&rat et fidem. 

' The proceedings of this chamber of justice are related by Am- 
mianus, (xxii, 3), and praised by Libanius, (Orat. Parent: c. 7i, 
p. 299, 300). 

' Ursuli vero necem ipsa mihi videtur flesse justitia. I.ibanius, 

"ho imputes his death to the soldiers, attempts to rriimnate ths 
sount of the largesses. 
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of Uigttlus, the treasurer of the empire ; and hil ; 
W«9d accused the ingratitude of Julian, whose | 
distress had been seasonably relieved by thd in- | 
trepid liberality of that honest minister. The i 
rage of the soldiers, whom he had provoked by | 
his indiscretion, tras the cause and the excuse of >| 
his death ; and the emperor, deeply wounded by || 
his own reproaches and those of the public, | 
offered some consolation to the family of Ursulus, $ 
by the restitution of his confiscated fortunes. 
Before the end of the year in which ffiey had ;i 
been adorned with the ensigns of the prefecture 4 
and consulship,* Taurus and Florehtius were;| 
reduced t6 implore the clemency of the inex- 'j 
orable tribunal of Chalcedon. The former was |- 
banished to VeneeUK in Italy, and a sentence (A 4 
death waS proatRiBered agadttst ' the latter. A 
wise prince should have rewarded the crime of^ 
Taurus : tlie faithful minister, when he was n# 
liHiger able to oppose the progress of a rebel/ 
had taken refuge in the court of his benefactofe'' 
and his lawful sovereign. But the guilt of Flo» « 
rentius justified the severity of the judges ; | 

his escape served to displ^ the magnanimity of f 
Julian; who nobly checked the interested dili'* I 
gence of an informer, and refused to learn what | 
place conceals the wretched fugitivd from hji f 




* Such respect was atlD entertained for tltt trenerable natnte of 
the commonweaf^, 'that the public was surjH'ised and scandalited 
to hear Taurus summoned as a criminal under the consulship of 
Taurus. The summons of his colleague Florentiiis wae proba^ 
d^jed till the commencemant of the onsuing yoftr* 


- ^ 
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just resentment.* Some months after the tri- chap. 
Iiunal of Chalcedon bad been dissolved, the prae- 
torian vic^ereiri: rf- Africa, the notary Gauden- 
tius, and Artemius” duke of Egypt, were exe- 
cuted M Antioch. Artemius had rdgned the 
cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great province ; 
Gaudentius had long practised the arts of 
calumny against the innocent, the virtuous, and 
even the person of Julian himself. Yet the 
circumstances of their trial end condembation 
were so unskilfully managed, that these wicked 
men obtained, in the puWic opinion, the glory 
of suffering for the obstinate loyalty with which 
they had suj^torted the cause of Constantius. 

wwa protected by a 
general act of oblivion ; and they were loft to 
enjoy with impunity the bribes which they had 
accepted, either to defend the oppressed, or to 
oppress the friendless. This measure, which, on 
the soundest principles of policy, may deserve 
our approbation, w'as executed in a manner which 
seemed^ to d^ade the majesty of the throne. 

.lulian was tormented by the importunities- rrf a 
multiti|de, particularly of Egyptians, who loudly 
demanded the gifts which they had imprudently 

‘ Ammian. xx, 7. 

• For the guilt and punishment of Artemius, sea Julian, (Epwt* x, 
p. 379), and Ammianus, (xxii, 6, and Vales, ad loc»). 
merit of Artemius, who demolished temples, and wm put tO- death 
by an aposUUe, has tempted the Greek and Latin chundm to ho*- 
nour him as a martyr. But as ecclesiastical history attests, that he 
was not only a tyrant, hut an Arian, it is not ^together ea&y to 
justity this indiscreet promotiun. TiUemont, Ewiles. tom. vii, 

p. 1319. 

VOL. TV. V 
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CHAP, or iljtegaJly bestowed ; he foresaw the endless 
prosecution of vexatious suits ; and he engaged 
a promise, which ought always to have been 
sacred, that if they would repair to Chalcedon, 
he would meet them in person, to hear and 
determine their complaints. But as soon as they > 
were landed, he issued an absolute order, which ; 
prohibited the watermen from transporting any 
Egyptian to Constantinople ; and thus detained f 
his disappointed clients on the Asiatic shore, till 
their patience and money being utterly exhausted, ^ 
they were obliged to returil with indiignant mur- |' 
murs to their native country.’" 

of XTam numerous army of spies, of agents, and .| 

informers, inlisted by Constantius to secure the | 
repose of one man^ and to interrupt that of | 
millious, was immediately disbanded by his gener- 
ous successor. Julian was slow in his suspicioas, 
and gentle in his punishments ; and his . contempt T 
of treason was the result of judgment, of vanity, 
and of courage. Conscious cd superior merit, , 
he was persuaded that few among his subjects % 
would dare to meet him in the field, to attempt . | 
his life, or even to seat themselves on his vacant i 

_ "4 

throne. The philosopher could excuse the hasty 
sallies of discontent ; and the hero could despise 
the ambitious projects which surpassed the for- i 
tune or the abilities of the rash conspirators. A 1 
citizen of Ancyra had prepared for his own use , i 

* See Ammian. ixii, 6, and Vales, ad locum; and Hie Cod^. 
Theodosianiis, I. ii, tit. xxux, leg. 1 ; and Godeftoy’s Commentary, 
torn, i, p. 219, ad locum. 
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a purple gamient; and this indiscreet action, chap. 
wiiich, under the reign of C^onstantius, would 
have been considered as a capital offence,^ was 
reported to Julian by the officious importunity 
of a priyate enemy. The monarch, after mak- 
ing some inquiry into the rank and character of 
his rival, despatched the informer with a present 
of a pair of purple slippers, to complete the 
magnificence of his imperial habit. A more 
dangerous conspiracy was formed by ten of 
domestic guards, who had resolved to assassinate 
Julian in the field of exercise near Antioch. 

Their intemperance revealed their guilt ; a^ . 
they were condimted in chains to the presence of 
their hgiWed sovanrigo, who, after a lively re- 
presentation of the wickedness and folly of their 
enterprise, instead of a death of torture, which 
they deserved and expected, pronounced a sen- 
tence of exile against the two principal offenders. 

The only instance in which Julian seemed to 
depart from his accustomed clemency, was the 
execution of arash youth, who, with a feeble hand, 
had aspired to seize the reins of empire. But 
that youth M as tiie son of JMarcellus, the general 
of cavalry, M'ho, in tlie first campaign of the 


^ Tbc president Mazitesquieu (ConsiderJtionj sur U Oraa^ur, 
Ac, des Romaini, c« xiv, in his works, tom, iii, p. 446, 44&> 
excuses this minute and absurd tyranny, by sup|>osing, tliai action* 
the most indifferent in our eyes might excite, in a Roman mind, 
the idea of guilt and danger. TTiis strange apology^ is supported 
by a strange misapprehension of the English laws,— chez une na- 
“ tio« .... ou it est ^crciuii de boire a ta saiit^ d’une ccii-iiii* 
‘‘ personoc." ^ 
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freedom, 
and the 
republic. 


THe tjficilNE AND FALL ' 

GalS# War, had deserted the standard of the 
Ca^ar, and the republic. Without appearing to 
indulge his personal resentment, Julian ini^ht 
easily confound the crime of the son and of the 
father ; but he was reconciled by the distress of 
Blarcellus, and the liberality of the emperor 
endeavoured to heal the wound which had been 
inflicted by the hand of justice.* ** 

Julian was not insensible of the advantages of 
freedom.* From his studies he had imbibed 
the spirit of ancient sages and heroes : his life 
and fortunes had depended on the caprice of a 
tyrant ; and when he ascended the throne, his 
p^de was sometimes mortified by the reflection, 
that the slaves who would not dare so censure 
his defects, were not worthy to applaud his vir- 
tues,*" He sincerely abteowfed ■ the s^tem of 
oriental despotism, which Diocletian, Constan- 
tine, and the patient habits of fourscore years, 
had established in the empire, A motive o{ M 
superstition prevented the execution of the design 
which Julian had frequently meditated, of re-/ J 
lieving his luad from the weight of a costly ..3i 






i 




* The clemency of Julian, and the conspiracy which was formed 
against his life at Antioch, are described by Ammiantis, (iicxii, 9* 
10, and Vales, ad loc-), and Libanius, (Oral. Parent, c- 99, p. 323). 

* According to some, says Aristotle, (as he is quoted by Jnlian 
ad Themist. p. 261), the form of absolute government, the 
(icca-iXutxj is cciit.aiy to nature. Both the prince and the philosophy 
choose, however, to involve this eternal truth in artful and laboured 
obscurity. 

** That sentiment is expressed almost in the words of Julian him*’ 
self. Ammian. xxli, 10. 
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diadem but he absolutely used the title of chap. 
Dominus or Lord', ^ a word which was grown so ****• 
familiar to the ears of the Romans, that they no 
longer remembered its servile and humiliating 
or^in. The office, or rather the name, of con- 
sjj^tiras cherished by a prince who contemplated 
w^h reverence the ruins of the republic ; and 
the same behaviour which had been assumed by 
the prudence of Augustus, was adopted by Julian 
from choice and inclination. On the calends of a d- 363, 
January, at break of day, the new consuls, Ma- 
mertinus and Nevitta, hastened to the palace to* 
salute the emperor. As soon as he was informed 
of their approach, .he leaped 4hHn his throne, 
eage^^^id?^iffieed* to ';iceet them, ,uid compelled 
the blushing magistrates to receive the demon- 
strations of his affected humility. From the 
j)alace they proceeded to the senate. The empAr 
ror, on foot, marched before their litters ; and 
the gazing multitude admired the image of an- 
cient times, or secretly blamed a conduct, which, 
in their eyes^ degraded the majesty of the 

* i. 

' Lilranius, (Oral. Parent, c. 95, p. 3?0), who mentions the 

«ish and design of. (ulian. iiii-inuatea, in rayslerioiis lenguagc 

yvfl.rwv . , . . e. i ttvXvn*), that the cmjteror was re- 

•trained by some particular revelation. • 

■< Julian in Misopogon, p. 343. As he never abolished, bj any 
public law, the proud appellations of Detpot, or Oomiaa*, they are 
itill eitant on his medals, (Ducange, Fan). Byzantin. p. 39, 39); 
and the private displeasure which he affected to express, on^ J/Kte 
a different tone to the servility of the court. The Abb^ de to Ble- 
terie (Hist, de Jovien, tom, ii, p. 99-102) has cutioasfy traced 
the origin and progress of the vrord Domtnvs under the imper.al 
government. 

E 5 
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purple.* But the behaviour of Julian was J 
uniformly supported. During the games of the 
Circus, he had, imprudently or designedly, per- 
formed the manumission of a slave in the pre- 
sence of the consul. The moment he was re- 
minded that he had trespassed on the jurisdiction 
of another magistrate, he condemned himself to ;; 
pay a fine of ten pounds of gold ; and embraced - 
this public occasion of declaring to the world, A 
that he was subject, like the rest of his fellow- i! 
citizens, to the laws,*^ and even to the forms, s/ 
of the republic. The spirit of his administra- ,4 
tion, and his regard for the place of his nativity. 
induced Julian lb confer on the senate of Con- 
stantinople, the same honours, privileges, and | 
authority, which were still enjoyed by the senate | 
of ancient Romfc® ' A legal -fidtioh. was. intro- ? 
duced, and gradually established, that one half 
of the national council had rnigmted into the-<;^ 
East : and the despotic successors of Julian, ac- $ 
cepting the title of Senators, acknowledged them- jf 
selves the members of a respectable body, which J 

• Ammiaii. xxii, 7. The consul Mamertinus (in Panegyr. ^ 5 
Vet. xi, 29, 30) celebrates the auspicious day, like an elo^ ' 5 
quent slave, astonished and intoxicated by the condescension of his ? 
mas^ih j 

^ Personal 'satire was condemned by the laws of the twelve 
tables.-— 

Si male condidcrit in quem quis carmina, jus est * 
Judiciumque — i.. 

Julian (in Misopogon, p. 337) owns himself subject to the low; 
and the Abbe de la Bleterie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. il, pw 92) has 
eagerly embraced a declaration so agreeable to his own system^ and 
indeed to the true spirit, of the imperial constitution, 
f Zosimus, 1. iii, p. ISti, 
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was permitted to represent the majesty of the chap. 
Roman name. From Cqiistmitinople, the atten- 
lion of the monarch was extended to the muni- 
cipal senates of the provinces. He abolished, 
by rep«^ted edicts, the unjust and pernicious ex- 
emptions, which had withdrawn so many idle 
citizens from the service of their country ; and, 
by imposing an equal distribution of public du- 
ties, he restored the strength, the splendour, or, 
according to the glowing ex]»‘ession of Libft-' 
nius,'* the soul of the expiring cities of his 
empire. The venerable age of Greece excited his care 
the most tender compassion in the mind of Ju- Grecian 
liaii4 which Idndled into rapture when he recol- 
leicted gods, the heroes, and the men su- 
perior to heroes and to gods, who had bequeathed 
to the latest posterity tjie monuments of their 
genius, or the example of their virtues. He re- 
lieved the distress, and restored the beauty, of 
the cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus.* Athens 
acknowledged him for her benelactor ; Argos, 
for her deliverer. The pride of Corinth, again 
rising from her ruins with the honours of a Ro- 


^ 'H rr,( ^ 0 vXj!f See Libaniiift* (Oiat. Parent, 

c. 71, p. 296); Ammianus, (xxii, 9); and the Thcodo.sion Code, 
0. xii, tit i, leg. 50»5Ji), with Godefroy’s Commentary, (tom. iv, 
p. S90-402). Yet the whole subject of the Cwrttf, notwithstanding 
very ample materials, still remains the mwt obscure in the l^^l hitory 
of the empire. 

^ Qus paulo ante arida et siti anhelantia visebantur, ea mine 
perlui, tnundari, madere ; Fora, Deambulaera, Gymnasia, IaJt» ct 
gaudentibus populis frequentari ; dies festos, et celebrari Teteres, et 
noT6s in honorem principis consecrari, (Mamertio. xi, 9). He par- 
ticularly restored the city of Nicopoli^ and the Actiac game „ w.sich 
had been instituted by Augustus. 
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CHAP. raa»;c 0 lohy, exacted a tribute from the adjacent 
XXII. refnibiics, for the purpose of defraying^ the games 
of the isthmus, whicJi were celebrated in Ibe 
amphitheatre with the hunting of bears and pan- 
thers. From this tribute the cities of Elis, of 
Delphi, and of Argos, which had inherited from 
their remote ancestors the sacred office (rf per- 
petuating the Olympic, the Pythian, and the 
Nemean games, claimed a just exemption. The . 
immunity of Elis and Delphi was respected by- 
the Corinthians ; but the poverty of Argos 
tempted the insolence of oppression ; and the 
feeble complaints of its deputies were silenced 
by the decree of a provincial magistrate, who 
seems to have consulted only the interest of the 
capital in which he resided. , Seven years after 





this sentence, Julian^ aUowi^; cause to be 


referred to a superior tribunal ; and his eloquence 
was interposed, most probably with success, in -i- 
the defence of a city, which had been the royaf 4 
seat of Agamemnon,' and had given to Mace- 
donia a race of kings and conquerors."' 

* Julian, Epibt. xxxv, p. I-O?— 4>IJ. This epistle, >vhich illus* ' 

trates the declining age of Gre^re, is omitted by the Abbe de ht 
Bleterie; and strangely disfigured by the Latin translator, who, by' 
rendering tributunif and i2imrm4t pouviuny directly contradicts 

the sense of the original. ^ 

* He reigned in Mycen®, at the distance of fifty stadia, or six 
miles, from Argos; but those cities, which alternately flourished, 
are confounded by the Greek poets. Strabo, L viii, p. S79, edit. 
Amstel. 1707. 

■» Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 421, This pedigree from Teme- 
nus and Hercules may be suspicious ; yet it was allowed, after a 
strict inquiry by the judges of the Olympic games, (Herodot. 1. v, 

c. 22), 
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The laborious administration of military and chap. 
civil affairs, which were»8^pliod in proportion 
to the extent of the empire; exeitised^the abi- juiian, u> 
lities of jfilian ; but he frequently assumed the ° 
two characters of orator" and of judge,” which 
are rimost unknown to the modern sovereigns of 
Etirope. The arts of persuasion, so diligently 
Cultivated by the first Caesars, were neglected by 
the military ignorance and Asiatic pride of their 
successors ; and if they condescended to barangae 
the^oldiers, whom they feared, they treated 
with silent disdain the senators, whom they de- 
spised. The assemblies of the senate, which 
Constantius had avoided, were considered by Ju- 
liaKia«4i^ldacr vkhere^riiie,' exhibit, with 
tbeniost propriety, the maxims of a republican. 


22), Sit a tiniti when the Macedonian kings were obecure and 
unpo^;uIar in Greece. When the Achtean league declared against 
Philip, it was thought decent that the deputies of Argos should re- 
tire, (T. Liv. xxxiif 22). 

His eloquence is celebrated by Libanius, (Oral. Parent, c. 75, 
76, ^. ’300, 301), who distinctly mentions the orators of Homer. 
Socrates <t. iii, 1} has rashly asserted that Julian was the only 
prince, sloee Julius Caesar, who harangued the senate^ All the 
predecessors of Nero, (Tacit. Annal. xiil, S), and many of his 
jucessors, possessed the faculty of speaking in public; and it might 
be proved, by various examples, that they frequently exercised it in 
the senate. 

° Ammiaiius (xxii, 10) has impartially stated the merits aifd 
defects of his judicial proceedings. Libanius (Orat, Parent, e. 90, 
01, p. 315, &.C.) has seen only the fair side, and his picture, if it 
flatters the person, expresses at least the duties, of the judge. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, (Orat. iv, p. 120), who suppresses the rirttKi^-jad 
exaggerates even the venial faults, of the apostate, triufiiplumtly 
asks. Whether such a judge was fit to be seated betw^B Minos 
and Rhadamanthus in the lilysian fields? 
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CHAP, and talents of a rhetorician. He alternately j 
joaetised, as in a school of declamation, the se, V 
veral modes of praise, of censure, of exhortation : f 
and his *friend Libanius has remarked, that the | 
study of Homer taught him to imitate the simple 
concise style of Menelaus, the copiousness of | 
Nestor, whose words descended, like the flakes of A 
a winter’s snow, or the pathetic and forcible f 
eloquence of Ulysses. The functions of a judge,'4‘. 
which are sometimes incompatible with those of ’X 
a prince, were exercised by Julian, not onljf as | 
a duty, but as an amusement ; and although he 
might have trusted the integrity and discernment I 
ofhis praetorian prefects, he often placed himself 
by their side on the seat of judgment. The"!^ 
acute penetration of his mind was agreeably ocr > 
eopied in deteoting.aid defeating the chicanery -I 
of the advocates, who laboured to disgidse thei 
truth of facts, and to pervert the sense of 
laws. He sometimes forgot the gravity of hitg 
station, asked indiscreet or unseasonable questions^’ 
and betrayed, by tlie loudness of his voice, amJ y 
the agitation of his body, the earnest vehemem^ 
with which he maintained his opinion against 
judges, the advocates, and their clients. 
his knowledge ofhis own temper prompted him 
to encourage, and even to solicit, the reproof of' 
his friends and ministers ; and whenever they f 
ventured to oppose the irregular sallies of his X 
passions, the spectators could observe the shMW, t 
as well as the gratitude, of their monarch. The « 
decrees of Julian were almost always founded on > 

-I 
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the j)r;iicij)les of justice ; and he had the firmness chap. 
to resist the two most dsnferous temptations, 
ivhirh assault the tribunal of a sovereign, under 
the specious forms of compassion and equity, 
lie decided the merits of tlie cause without 
weighing the circumstances of the parties ; and 
the poor, Avhom he wished to relieve, were con- 
demned to satisfy the just demands of a noble 
and wealthy adversary. He carefully distin- 
guished the judge from the legislator f mid 
though Iqj meditated a necessary reformation of 
the Roman jurisprudence, he pronounced sen- 
tence accortling to the strict and litieral in- 
terpretation of those laws, which the magistrates 
were bound to execute, -and the subjects to 
obey. 

The generality ol jprinc^s.if they were stripped ilia chi- 
of their purple, and cast naked into the world, 
would immediately sink to the lowest rank of 
societ}’^ without a ho|K* of emerging from their 
obscurity. But the personal merit of .Julian was, 
in some measure, independent of his fortune. 
Whatever had been his choice of life, by the 
force of intrepid courage, lively wit, and intense 
application, he would have obtained, or at least 

p Of tlie laws which Julian enacted in a reign of sixteen 
fifty-four have been admitted into the codes of Theodosius and 
Justinian. (Gothofred. Chron. Legum, p. 6-1-67). The Abbd 
dela Bleterie (tom. ii, p. 329-336) has chosen one of these 
to give an idea of Julian’s Latin style, which is forcible and ejabo, 
rate, but less pure than his Creel. 
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CHAP, he wimld have deserved, tlie highest honours of | 
profession ; and Julian might have raised ) 
himself to the rank of minister, or general, of ; 
the state in which he was born a private citizen. 1 
If the jealous caprice of power had disappointed > 
his expectations ; if he had |HAidently declined ^ 
the paths of greatness, the employment of the 5 
same talents in studious solitude, would have | 
placed, beyond the reach of kings, his present -j- 
happiness and his immortal fame. When we ff 
inspect, with minute, or perhaps malevolent at- 4;^ 
tention, the portrait of Julian, something seems 
wanting%to the grace and perfection of the whole 
figure. His genius was less powerful and sub- ** 
lime tfian that of Caesar ; nor did he possess the 
consummate prudence of Augustus. The virtues 
of Trajan appear tnore steat^ and natural, and 
the philosophy of Mm‘cus is more simple and ^ 
consistent. Yet Julian sustained adversity with; 
firmness, and prosperity with moderation. Aftedrt' 
an interval of one hundred and twenty years from;^^ 
the death of Alexander Severus, the Romans. 5 
beheld an emperor who made no distinction be- 
tween his duties and his pleasures ; who laboured ;;| 
to relieve the distress, and to revive the spirit, > 
of hi9 subjects; and who endeavoured always to, J 
connect authority with merit, and hap|Mness with 
virtue.^ Even faction, and religious faction, was I 
constrained to acknowledge the superiority of hiS 
genius, in peace as well as in wair ; and to con- | 
fess, with a sigh, that the apostate Julian was » 
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lover of his country, and that he de^eryed the 
empire of the world.’ 

o 

^ - Ductor fortissimus armis ; 

Conditor et legum Celcljerrlmus ; ore manfique 
Coiisultor patrice ; 5-ed non consultor habcncis 
ReHgion'is ; aman^ tticenl{im miPia Hivum. 

Pfci’lidiis ilie lieu, bed non et perlidiis orbi. 

Prudent. Apotheo'j.s, 450, Ac. 

The eonscioiisness of a generous sentiment seems to have raised ^he 
ChiJitian poet above his usual mediocrity. 


CHAP. 

XXIL 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

The reUgian of Julian — Universal ioleratioK — Jle at- 
tempts to restore and reform the pagan worship — 
io rebuild the temple of Jerusalem — His artful per- 
secution of the Christians — Mutual zeal and irijust- 

ice. 

CHAP. 'X'he character of Apostate has injured the re- 
putation of Julian; and the enthusiasim which 
Religion clouded his virtues, has exaggerated the real 
of Julian, apparent magnitude of his faults. Our 

parta8iv%nOT^lee ma^ represait hkn as a philo- 
sophic monarch, who studied to protect, with an 
equal hand, the religious factions of the empire ; 
and to allay the theological fever which had in- 
flamed the minds of the people, from the edicts 
of Diocletian to the exile of Athanasius. A 
more accurate view' of the character and conduct 
of Julian, will remove this favourable preposses- 
sion for a prince who did not escape the general 
conthpon of the times. We enjoy the singular 
advantage of comparing the pictures wMdh have 
been deyfaeated by his fondest admirers, and .his 
implacable enemies. The actions of Julian are 
faithfully related by a judicious and candid his- 
torian, the impartial spectator of his life and 
death. The unanimous evidence of his contem- 
poraries is confirmed by the public and private 
declarations of the emperor himself; and his 
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various writings express the uniform tenor of his char, 
religious sentiments, which policy would have 
prompted him to resemble rather than to affect. 

A devout and sincere attachnient for the gods of 
Athens and Rome, constituted the ruling passion 
of JuMan ;* the powers of an enlightened under-> 
standing were betrayed and corrupted by the 
influence of superstitious prejuflice; and the 
phantoms which existed only in the mind of the 
emperor, had a real and pernicious effect on the 
government of the empire. The vehement zeal 
of the Christians, who despised the worship, 
overturned the altars, of those fabulous deities^ 
engaged their votary in a state of irreconcilable 
hostility with a very numerous party of his.sub- 
jeets ; and he was sometimes tempted, by the 
desire of victory, or the shame of a repidse, to 
violate the laws of prudence, and even of justice. 

The triumph of the party, which he deserted and 
opposed, has fixed a stain of infamy on the name 
of Julian ; and the unsuccessful apostate has been 
overwhelmed with a torrent of pious invectives, 
of which the signal was given by the sonorous 
trumpet” of Gregory Nazianzen.* The inte- 


• I shall transcribe some of his own c.xpressions from a short reli- 

gious discourse which the imperial pontiff composed to censure the 
bold impiety of a cynic-— AXX* cfM/; vrtt Jii « «nr; wt 

xaci atCuf Ktu aZofiaif xctt sfrXof •rtt TMavret tfttfx*'** (Xtng xa,t 

Orat. vii, p. 212. The variety and copiousness of the Greek toiigQe 
seems inadequate to the fervour of bis devotion. 

* The orator, with some eloquence, much enthusiasm, and more 
vanity, addresses his discourse to heaven and earth, to men and 
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His edu- 
cation and 
apostacy. 


AND F«U. 

restkig li%tare of the events which were crowded 
intp tlie shortreignof this active emperor, deserve 
a just and circumstantial narrative. His motives, 
his councils and his actions, as far as they are con- 
nected with the history of religion, will be the sub- 
ject of the prga^t chaptesr. 

The cause of his strange and fatal apostacy, 
may be derived from the early period of bis life, 
when he was left an orphan in the hands of the 
murderers of his family. The names of Christ 
and of Constantius, the ideas of slavery and of 
religion, were soon associated in a youthful ima-* 
gination, which was susceptible of the most lively 
impressions. The care of his infancy was in- 
trusted to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia,'* who 
was related to him on the side of his mother ; 
and till. Julian reached the twentieth .year of his 
age, he received from his Christian j^eceptors 

' .1 

angels, to the living and the dead ; and, above all, to the great Con* 
ftahtin^ <0 an odd pagan expression). He concludes 

with a bold assurance, that he has erected a monument not less 
durable, and much more portable, than the columns of Hercules. See 
Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii, p. 50: iv, p. 134. 

Sec this long invective, which has been injudiciously divided 
into two orations in Gregory's Works, tom. i, p. 49*>134; Paris, 
1030. It was jmbUshed by Gregory and his friend Basil (iv, p. 133), 
th« d«MK of Julian, when his remains bad 
beebeatflecl to Tarsus, (iv, P.1'80); but while Joviatf#a« still on 
the throne, (iii, p. S4 ; i», p. 117). 1 have derivetTg^ldi mstistancc 

a French version and remarks printed at hyaiia 1735. 

■* KicOmediffi ab Eusebio educatus Episcopb, quem gmeee'Ion- 
gius contin^bat, (Ammian. xxii, 9). Julian never e^fwesses any 
gratitude towards that Arian prelate ; hut Ifctofebrateffbj* preceptor, 
the eunuch Mardonius, and describes his mode of education, which 
to^itred his pupil with a passionate admiration for the genius, and per- 
b^B the religion, of Homer. Misopogoa, p. 351, 358. 
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the education not of atiero but of a saint. The chap. 
emperor, less jealous' of a^fifeavenly, than of 
earthly crown, contented himself with the im- 
perfect character of a catechumen, while he 
bestowed the advantages of baptism® on the 
nephews of Constantine/ They were even ad- 
mitted to the inferior offices of the ecclesiastical 
order ; and Julian publicly read the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the church of Nicomedia. The study 
of religion, wliich they assiduously cnltivi^^, 
appeared to produce the fairest fruits of faith and 
devotion.^ They prayed, they fasted, they dis- 
tributed alms to the poor, gifts to the clergy, 
and oljilations to the tombs of the martyrs ; and 
thfe sfdcaliiid of St. Mamas, at Cae- 

sarea, Was erected, or at least was undertaken, 
by the joint labour of Gallus and Julian/ They 
respectfully conversed with the bishops who were 
eminent for superior sanctity, and solicited the 
Iwnediction of the monks and hermits, wlro had 
introduced into Cappadocia the voluntaiy hard- 


Greg; N&z. iii, j|^ 70. He laboured to eflfbee that holy taarl in 
the blood, perhaps of a Taurobolium* Baron. Annol. Eccles. A. D 
61, No. 3. 4. H 

Julian himself (Epibt. li, p. 454) assures the Alexandrians that 
he had been a Christian (he must mean a sincere one) till the twentieth 
year of his ago. 

9 See his Christian, and even ecclesiastical education, in Gfegory, 

(lii. p. 58); Socrates, (I. iii. c. 1), and Sozomen, (1. v, c* 2). 

He escaped very narrowly from being a bishop, and perhaps aaadnt. 

. ** The share of the work which had been allotted to GaOss, was 
prosecuted with vigour and success ; but the earth obstim^ly rejected 
sidwerted the structures which were imposed by the sacrilegious 
hand of Julian. Greg, iii, p, 59, 60,61. Such a partial earthquake, 
attested by many living spectators, would form one the clearest 
miracle in ecclesiastical : 

VOL. IV. ' V 
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CHAP, ships of the ascetic life.’ As the two princes 

VVYJI * •* 

■ arivaneed towards the years of manhood, they 

discovered, in their religious sentiments, the dif- 
ference of their characters. The dull and ob- 
stinate understanding of Gallus embraced, with 
implicit zeal, the doctrines of Christianity, whicli 
never influenced his conduct or moderated his 
^tassions. The mild disposition of the younger 
brother was less repugnant to the precepts of the 
gospel ; and his active curiosity might have been 
gratifietl by a theological system which explains 
the mysterious essence of the Deity, and open$ 
the boundless prospect of invisible and future 
worlds. But the independent spirit of Julian 
refused to yield the passive and unresisting obe- 
dign^. whi^h;.^^ r^uhred, in the name of reli- 
gion^ the ^haughtyiriunis^s of the church. 
Their speculative opinions were imposed as 
positive laws, and guarded by the terrors of 
etem^ punishments ; but while they prescribed 
the rigid formulary of the thoughts, tiie words, 
and the actions of the young prince ; whilst they 
silenced his objections, and severely checked the 
^ freedom of his inquiries, they seci^y provoked 
* 1^ ipapi^pt genius, to di^Iaim flie authority of 

his ecclesiastical guides. He was educate in 
the Lesser Asia, amidst the scandals .j^.^E^Ajrkn 

• ThepMojopJer (Fragment, p. 3S8) ridiculea USMfc iras ttoSiWfcc. 
of these solitary fanatics, (see TiUemont, M«n. Eecieb toia.' ix, 
W 661, 662), who had forgot that man Is % nature agoMle and 
animal, ir«Xtrixu laa 'Hie pagan sup* 

pesea, Hat because they had renounced tlie gods, they were possessed 
and tormented by evil dtemons. 
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controversy.^ The fierce contests of the eastern chap. 
bishops, the incessant c^i^hns ^ their creeds, 
and 'the profane motives which appeared to ac- 
tuate their condhct, insensibly strengthened the 
prfgudkSB of Julian, that they neither understood 
nor h^eved the religion for which they so fiercely 
contended. Instead of listening to the proofs of 
Christianity with that favourable attention which 


adds weight to the most respediMe eVkieboe, 
he heard with suspicion, and disputed with 
stin'acy and acutenesf the doctrines for which 
he already entertained an invincible aversioii. 
Whenever the young*princes were directed to 


coihpo^^^eclamatioas on^^^ subjwt of the pre- 
self the advocate of paganism, under the specious 


excuse that, in the defence of the weaker cause, his 


learning and ingenuity might be more advan- 
tageously exercised and displayed. 

As soon as Gallus was invested with the ho- He 
notu^ ;^ the purple, Julian was permitted to mythology 
breathe the mr of fipeedom, of literature, and of ?^***'* * ' 
paganism.’ The crowd <rf sophists, who were 
attracted by the taste and liberality of their royal 
pupil, had formed a strict alliance between the 


* See Julian apnd CyriL 1. vi, p. 206; I. viii, p. 353; *6*^ 

“ You persecute,” says he, “ those heretics who do not mourn the 
“ dead man |Mr(K:isely in the way which you approve.” He ShnW 
hunaelf a tolerable theologian ; hut he maintains that ttetaijttUaa 
Trinity is not derived from the doctrine of Paul, of Jana, or of 
^%aes. i 

‘iahaaius, Orat. Parentalis, c. 9, 10, p. 233, &c. Greg. Na- 
zianzen, Orat. iii, p. 61. Eunap. Vit. So|drist. in Maximo, p. 69* 
69, TO, edit. Commelin. 


F 
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CHAP. 
XXIII- - 


t'ttK DECUNE AND FALT/ 

l eagniHg ' ahd the religion of Greece ; and the 
plants of Homer, instead of being admifed as the 
original productions of human genius, were se- 
riously ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of 
Apollo and the muses. The deities of Olympus, 
as they are painted by the immortal bard, im- 
print themselves on the minds which are the least 
addicted to superstitious credulity. Our familiar 
knowledge of their names and characters, their 
forms and attributes, seef7is to bestow on those 
airy lieings a real and substantial existence; and 
the pleasing enchantment jiroduces an imperfect 
and momentary assent of the imagination to 
those fables, which are the most repugnant to 
our reason and experience. In the age of Julian, 
cir^xt&istmce eonhribnted -to prolong and 
fortify the UlndKin ; thfe magnificent temples of 
Greece and Asia ; the works of those artists who 
had expressed, in painting or in sculpture, 
divine efiheeptions of the jmet ; the pomp of 
festivals and sacrifices ; the successful - arts of 
divination ; the popular traditions of oracles and 
prodigies ; and the ancient practice of two thou- 
sand years. The weakness of polytheism was, in 
some: measure^ excused by the moderation of its 
claims; and the devotion of the pagans was not 
incompatible with the mostlicentiousscepticism.'” 
Instead of an indivisible and regular system. 


® A modern philosopher has ingeniously compared the different 
op^ation of theism and polytheism, with regard to the deubt or con- 
victlitm which they produce in the human nund. See Hume’s Essays, 
vol. 5i, p, in 8vo, edit. 1777. 
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which occupies the whole extent of the believing CHAP, 
mind, the mytholo^y^ef ^'^ Greeks was com- 
posed of a thousand ‘loose and inflexSble parts, and 
the servant of the gods was at liberty to define 
thO'd^^ee and measure of his religious faith. 
Titeicreed ndiicb Julian adopted for his own use, 
was of the largest dimensions ; and, by a strange 
contradiction, he disdained the salutary yoke of . 
the gospel, whilst he made a voluntaty' offer- 
ing of his reason on the altars fif Jupiter 'fed 
Apollo. One of the orations of Julian is con- 
secrated to the honour of Cybele, the mother bf 
the gods, who required from her effeminate 
prieatS^tke' bloody sacrifice so rashly performed 
bf?ftelisd«es»bf<hePl«7gian^b^ The pious 
emperor condescends to relate, without a blush, 
and without a smile, the voyage of the goddess 
from the shores of Pergamus to the month of 
the Tyber ; and the stupendous miracle, w'hich 
convinced the senate and people of Rome that 
the^anp of clay, which their ambassadors had 
transported' over the seas, was endowed with life 
and sentiment and divine power." For* the 
truth of this prodigy, he appeals to the public 
monuments of the city ; and censures, with some 
acrimony, the skkly and affected taste of thos^ 


^ The Idsean mother landed in Italy about the end of the 
cond Bunic war. The miracle of Claudia, either virgin Of - matran, 
who cti^red her fame by ditJgracing the graver miKle'dy of the Romno 
is attested by a cloud of witnesses. Their evldeaee is colx 
letted Drakeihorch, (ad Silmm Itahcum, xvii, but wc may 
observe that Livy (xxix, l i) slides over the transactiofi with discrecl 
i^mbiguity. 

F 3 
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CHAP, mott ittipertinently derided the sao'ed tra- 
xxm. of their ancestors.” 

*n« aUe- ' But the devout philosopher, who sincerely em- 
gori^s. pji^aced, atiif' warmly encouraged, the superstition 
of the people, reserved for himself the privilege 
of a liberal interpretation: hnd silently withdrew 
from the foot of the altars into the sanettmry of 
the temple. The extravagance of the Ghrecian 
mythology proclaimed with a clear and audible 
voice, that the pious inquirer, instead of being 
scandalized or satisfied w ith the li^raL sense, 
■ ■*' should diligently explore the occults wisdom, 
which had been disguised, by the prudence of 
antiquity, under the mask of folly and of fable.^ 
The philosophers of the Platonic school, Plo- 
ti&u% Po^^ry, <md»the<diviBe lamblichus, were 
a^lfed as the skilftil masters of this alle- 
gorical science, which laboured to soften and 
harmonize the deformed features of p^anism. 
Julian himself, who was directed in the myste- 
rious pursuit by dEdesius, the venerable successor 


' 1 c.innot refrain from transcribing the cmphaticalwordsof Julian. 
EiMj 3s 3sxsi rxii woX.tft /mXXar tk rs/aisra, a Tevrttft TUs 

ivn vyut 3s a3* Ohit. v, p. 161. Julian 

firm bdief in tbe sncslsa, the holy shields, which 
dropt UniDk heaven on tbe Quirinal hill ; and pities the strange blind- 
ness of the Christians who prefered the cross to these c^nMal U'^tbies. 

’ Apud Cyril. 1. vl. p. 194. . . 'Jf’ s, 

r See the principles of allegory, in Julian, .<Ona> .pi .^6, 
223.) His reasoning is less absurd than that of seme iao^terj|>,^eo- 
logians, who assert that an extravagant or e^tra&dory doctrine 
nastbe divine; since no man alive could have thon^t of invrating it. 

V Ennapias has made these sophists the.suiije^l);# a partial and 
ianaUeal history ; and the learned Broker (Hist, raiiosi^b. tom. ii, 
p. 317-303^ has employed much labour to illustrate their obsoiire 
lives, and incomptebensltde doctrines 
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of lamblichus, aspired to the possession of a c«ap. 
treasury, which he esteemed^; if we may credit 
lus'solemit assevi»i*tions, far above the empire of 
the worid.'^ It was indeed a treasure, which 
derived its value only from opinion ; and CTery 
artist, who flattered himself that he had extracted 
the precious • ore from the surrounding dross, 
claimed an equal right of stamping the name 
and figure the most agreeable to his peculiar 
fancy. The fable of Atys and Cybele had-teen 
already ei^lained by Poryphry ; but his labours 
served only to animate the pious industry of 
JuUai^ ‘-who invented and published his own 
al^^oryln^'that; ancknt ai^ mystic tale. This 

wJudh gratify 

the pride of the Platonists, exposed the vanity of 
their art. Without a tedious detail, the modern 
reader could not form a just idea of the strange 
allusions, the forced etymologies, the solemh 
trilling, and the impenetrable obscurity of these 
who professed to reveal the system of the 
universe. As the traditions of pagan mytholc^ 
were variously related, the stcred iatei^reters 
were at liberty to select the most convenient cir- 
cumstances ; and as they translated an arbitrary 
cypher, they could extract from any fable my 
sense Avhich was adapted to their favourite' System 
nf religion and philosophy. The lasdvious form 
of a naked Venus was tortured into the <&<Savety 

. * Jaiiui, OrBt. Tii, p. 833. He sveen irith the mm fervent ani 
eiKUmrifstic devotion ; and treniblds ieat be betray too moch 

of tliete hrfy mysteries, which the profane nVght deride with an im- 
pious Sardonic laugh. 
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CHAP. 

XXUI. 


Theologi- 
cal system 
of Julian. 


of some: JiNH'al precept, or some physical trutii ; 
and jthe castration of Atys explained the revolu- 
tion of the sun between the tropics, or the sepa- 
ration of the human soul from \dce and error.® 
The theological system^ of Julian appears to 
have contained the> suldimc and knportant prin- 
ciples of natural religion. But- as t^>£aith, 
which is not founded on revelation, must f^ain 
deslitutr of any firm nssurance, the disciple of 
Plato imiirudently relapsed into the habits of 
vulgar superstition ; and the popuiar^nd'philo^ 
sophic notion of the Deity seems to have been 
confounded in the practice, the writings, and 
even in tlw? mind of Julian.* The pious empe* 
ror acknowledged and adored the Eternal Cause- 
of the i oaivsWSfi. to <wh{M» he ascribed all the 


parfehtieas>.nf an^in&uth fothe 

eyes, and inaccessible to the understanding, of 
feeble mortals. The Supreme God had create^ 
or, rather, in the Platonic language, had gener.; 
ated, the gradfial succession .of dependant spirits, 
of gotls, of daemons, of heroes, and of men ; and 
everv being whicli derived its existence imme- 
diately from the First Cause, received the inhci* 


thC} fifth orattOQ of Julian. But all the allegoric Hrhkh 
ever issXied from the Platonic school, are not worth thfe short poem 
of Catiillas on the same extraordinary subject. Ihi^lrahsition of 
Atys, from the wildest enthusiabni to sober patfaeBc comidahit,' 
his irretrievable loss, must inspire a man with pitJTy an eomich with 
despui- . 

* The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Caesars, 
p. with Spanheim’s notes and illustration ; from fragments 
in Cyra^ 1,^, ii, p. 57, 58, and especially JVom the theological oration 
in Solem p. 130-158, addressed* in the confidence of friei^, 

ship, to the prcefect Sallust. 
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rent gift of immortality. That so precious an c hta p. 
advantage might not lie 4«»sb^<upem unworthy 
obJe7;ts, the ‘Crestohdrad intrusted to the skill 
and powe#.;)rf';^e inferior gods, the office of 
formh^jx^e human body, and of arranging the 
beac^ul harmony of the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral kingdoms. To the conduct of 
these diviiMf ministers he delegated the temporal, 
government of this lower world ; but their m- 
perfect administration is not ex^Upt-from diseeKd 
or error. >Tfae earth, audits inhabitants, are 
divided among them, and the characters of Mars 
or Minerva, of Merciuy mr Venus, may be disi 
tHiO%‘tnii^ j|l.th£ laws and. manners of their 
ppfi^; indlmidl. ^d^sde^.tsa jms^lhamKirtal smtls 
areconfined in a mortal prison, it is our interest, 
as well as our duty, to solicit the favour, and to , 
deprecate the wrath, of the powers of heaven; 
whose pride is gratified by the devotion of mdn- 
kind ; and whose grosser parts may be supposed 
tp d^ye.some nourishment from the fumes of 
sacFi$cei,'}rr 4 The iutferiar gods mighb sosBetimea 
condescend to mtiimde theatatuas* andto^rirahst 
the tempes, which were dedicated to their 
honour. They might occasionally visit the earth, , 
but the heavens were the proper throne and sym- 
bol of their glory. The invariable order of the 

*■ > 

* Julian adopts this gross conception, by ascrUiing it to Idt 
favourite Marcus Antoninus, (Ctesares, p. 333). The Shncs 

hesitated between riie analogy of bodies and the purity 
of ^rits; yet the gravest philosophen inciinecl to the whimsical 
fancy, ^ Aristophanes and Lucian, that an unbelieving age might 
starve tfie inunortal gocU. See Observation* de Spanhiem, p. fS4, 

4^4, &e. 
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CHAP. suQ, jjBa^eoD, and stars, was. hastily admitted by 
Jnifflni as a proof of their eternal duration ; and 
their eternity was a sufficient evidence that Ithey 
were the workmanship, not of an inferior deity, 
but of the Omnipotent King.; In the system of 
the Platonists, the visible, w^ a.i type of the 
invisible, world- The celestial bodi^vas they 
were informed by a divine spirit, might be con- 
sidered as the objects the most worthy of religious 
worship. The Sun, whose genial influence per- 
vades and sustains the universe, justly claimed - 
the adoration of mankind, as the bnght repre- 
sentative of the Logos, the lively, the rational, 
the beneficent image of the intellectual Father.* 
Tn every age, the absence of genuine inspira- 
tion is supplied by the sttun^ il^ons of enthu- 
miimo arts of .imposture. . If j in 
the time of .Tulian, these arts had been prat^ised 
only by the pagan priests, for the supp^ ofinn 
expiring cause, some indulgence might perhaps 
be allowed , to the interest and habits of the 
sacerdotal character. But it may appear a subject 
of surprise and scandal, that the philosophers 
themselves should have contributed to abuse the 
superstitions credulity of mmridnd and that the 


Fanati-' 
sism of the 
phUo«>- 
pbers. 


’ HAjs, Xiym, rt S*" icat xiu oi^ ««i 

yn « tttiTa trarpn. Julian, epist. xli. In amilker plac6,...0¥»<l 
Cyril. ]. ii, p, 69), he calls the sun, God, and the thrtrae Ood. 
Julian believed the Platoniciaa Trinity; and atUy Mames Uie Chris- 
tians for preferring a mortal, to an immortal, hogot. 

r The sophists of Euna^us perform ■> mmiy miracles as the 
sifots of the desert ; and the only cmcnmstanee in their favour is, 
that thiiy ate of a less gloomy compUaoon. Initead of devils with 

famnS' 
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Grecian mysteries should have been supported Chap. 
by the magic dr thfeurgy ' (rf the modem Plato- 
nists. Th^ arrt^antly preteftded’ to controul 
the ordek*' of nature, to explore the secrets of 
futnri^f to command the service of the inferior 
d*!iions, to enjoy the view and conversation of 
the superior gods, and, by disengaging the soul 
from her material bands, to re-unite that immor- 
tal particle with the Infinite and Divine Spirit. 

The devout and fearless curiosity of JuMon 
tempted the philosophers with the hopes of an ticism of 
easy conquest ; which, from the situation of their 
yming proselyte, might be productive of the most 
iih]pbi1iaiit- censeqneneCs.^ Julian imbibed the 
bf 'tlm- J^latonic doctrines from 
tiie month of JEdesiiis, who had fixed at Pcrga- 
mus his wandering and persecuted school. But 
as the declining strength of that venerable ss^ 
was unequal to the ardour, the diligence, the 
rapid conception of his pupil, two of his most 
lefikti^dbdples, Chrysanthes and Eusebius, sup- 
plied, at hs iown desire, the place of their, aged 
master. ' The^ philosophers seem' to have pre- 
pared and distributed their respective parts ; and 
they artfully contrived, by dark hints, and af- 


horns and tails, lantRlidius evoked the genii of love, Em* and An- 
teros, from two adjacent fountains. Two beautiful boys issued from 
the water, fondly embraced him as their father, and retired at his 
command. P. 86, 87. 

.* The dexterous management of these sophists, who played 
credulous pupil into each others hands, is fairly Udd by Euna- 
jda*, (p. 69-76), with unsuspecting sunplictly. The Abbe de la 
Ble^tie understands, and neatly describes, the whole comedy, (Vie de 
Julian, p. 61-67). 
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CHAP, fected disputes, to excite the impatient hopes of 
{tspirant, till they delivered him into the 
hands of tijeir associate Maximus, the boldest and 
most skilful irmster of the Theurgic science. 
By his hands, Julian was secretly initiated at 
Ephesus, in the twentieth year 6f his age. His 
residence at Athens confirmed this unhatol^l alli- 
ance of philosophy and superstition. ob- 
tained the privilege of a solemn initiation into 
the mysteries of Eleusis, which, amidst the gene- 
ral decay of the Grecian worship, still retained 
some vestiges of their primaeval sanctity; and 
such was the zeal of .Julian, that he afterwards 
invited the Eleusinian pontiff to the court of 
Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, by 
mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of his 
sattctill^tion: 'As fhesie eeremomes were per- 
formed in the depths of caverns, and in the silence 
of the night ; and as the inviolable secret of ”fte 
mysteries was preserved by the discretion of the 
initiated, I shall not presume to describe the hor- 
rid sounds, and fiery apparitions, which were 
presented to the senses, or the imagination, of 
the credulous aspirant,^ till the vfeions of com- 
fort and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of 
celestial light.*" In the caverns of Ephesus and 

• When Julian, in a momentary panic, of ^ 

cross, the daemons instantly disappeared, Naz. Orat. iii, 

p. 71). Gregory supposes that they were fiightened, but the 
priests declared that they were indignant. The reader, according 
to the measure of his faith, will determine this profound question. 

A dark and distant view of the tei^rs and joys of initiation is 
shewn Chrysostom, Themistlus, Proclua, and StobseiiH. The 

learned 
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Eleusis, the mind of Julian was penetrated with chap. 
sincere, deep,andunalterable«nthusiasm; thou^ xxiii. 
he ihight sometinips exhibit the ricissitudes of 
pious fraud and hypocrisy, which may be ob- 
servedj,,®r ‘at least suspected, in the characters 
offtfae most conscientious fanatics. From that 
moment he consecrated his life to the service of 
the gods ; and while the occupations of war, of 
government, and of study, seemed to clahn the 
Avhole measure of his time, a stated portum,!^ 
the hours of the night was invariably reserved 
I'or the exercise of private devotion. The tem- 
perance which adorned the severe manners of the 
sotd&Rr^and f.he philosopher, was connected with 
^opWR^sfr^ aad iHv<dou^ of religious absti- 
nence ; and it was in honour of Pan or Mercurj', 
of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, on particular 
days, denied himself the use of some particukur 
food, wliich might have been offensive to his 
tutedar deities. By these voluntary fasts, he 
prepared hi^ senses and his understanding for the 
frequent and familiar visits with which hp was 
honoured by the celestial powers. Notwith- 
standing the modest silence of Julian himself, we 
may learn from his faithful friend, the orator 
Libanius, that he li\'ed in a perpetual intercourse 
with the gods and goddesses; that they descended 
upon earth, to enjoy the conversation of their 
favourite hero ; that they gently interrupted bis 
slumhers, by touching his hand or bis hair ; that 


learned auUior of the Ditihe I.egation has exliibitcd their «ord». 
(Tol. i, p. *39, adT, a+8, aso, edit. 1763), whieh iic Jexteiously 
or fopeihly applies to h(S ooii hyiMithesj., 
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CHAP. 

XXIII. 


His religi- 
ons dissi- 
mulation. 


they warned him of every impending danger, 
and; «)nducted him, hy their infallible wisdom, 
in every action of his life; and that he had' ac- 
quired such an intimate knowledge of his hea- 
venly guests, as readily to distinguish the voice 
of Jupiter from that of Minerva, and the form 
of Apollo from the figure of Hercules.' These 
sleeping or waking visions, the ordinary effects 
of abstinence and fanaticism, would almost de- 
grade the emperor to the level of an Egyptian 
monk. But the useless lives of Antony or Pacho- 
raius were consumed in these vain occupations. 
Julian could break from the dream of superstition 
to arm himself for battle ; and after vanquishing 
in the field the enemies of Rome, he calmly 
retured into his tent, to dietatu the wise and salu- 
t^y mdidge his genius 

in the elegant pursuits cd literature and philo- 
sophy. 

The important secret of the apostacy of Julian 
was intrusted to the fidelity of the iriiiiated, with 
whom he was united by the sacred ties of friend- 
ship and religion.*' The pleasing rumour was 
cautiously circulated among the adherents of the 
ancient worship; and his future greatnes became 


M 


J ulian’s modesty confined him to obscure and occasionid hints ; 
but Libanius expatiates with pleasure on the fasts visions of 
the religious hero (Lcgat. ad Julian, p. 157, and 
c. Ixxxiii, p. 309, 310). ’ , 

^ Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. x, p. ?33, 234. Gallus had «jme 
to suspect the secret ajwstacy of his brother; and in a letter, 
w'hit^may be received as genuine, he exhorts Julian to adhere to 
the relijgkm of their anctator9i an xrhich, bs it should 

seem, was not yet perfectly ripe* See Julian, Op. p* 454, and Hist* 
de Jovien, tom. ii, p. 141. 
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the object of the hopes, the prayers, and the pre chap. 
dictions of the pagaiis,;in ev€*y-proyince of the 
empire. From zeid and virtues of their 
royal prcssiely ti^ they fondly expected the cure of 
every e¥& Mid the restoration of every blessii^ ; 
audihastead of disapproving of the ardour of their 
jHOUs wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed, that 
he was ambitious to attain a situation, in which 
he might useful to his country, and to his 
religion. But this religion was viewed 
hostile ^e by the successor of Constantine, whose 
capricious passions altmmately saved and tbreatn 
ened the life of Julian. The arts of magic and 
divinaticHpr^.wens striotly prohibited under a de- 

candeatjen^ to 

th«n : and if the pagans were reluctantly in- 
dulged in the exercise of their superstition, the 
rank of Julian would have excepted hiia fr(»n 
the general toleration. The apostate soon bcr 
came the presumptive heir of the monarchy, and 
his death could alone have appeased the just aii- 
prehensionsi^. the Christians.' But the, young 
prince, who aqured to the glory of u hetOK rather 
than of a martyr, consulted his safety by dissem- 
bling his religion ; and the easy temper of poly- 
theism permitted him to join in the public 
warship of a sect which he inwardly despfaed. 
Libanius has considered the hypocrisy of his 
friend as a subject, not of censure, but of prabe. 

• Oicgory, (iii, p. SO), with iDhumon zeai, censures Constan- 
tins for .sparing the infant apostate, (wtsw ritarm). His French 
translator, (p. 265 ,) cautiously observes, that such expression-: must 
not be prises a la Icttre. 
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CHAP. 

XXIII. 


“ As.1te statues of the gods,” says that orator, 

“ which have been defiled with filth, are again 
“ jdaced in a magnificent temple ; so the beauty 
“ of truth was seated in the mind ef Julian, 

“ after it had been purified fpran the errors and 
“ follies of his education. ■ His sentiments were 
“ chained; but as it would have been danger- 
“ oils to have avowed his sentiments, his con- 
“ duct still continued the same. Very different 
“ from the ass in .®sop, who disguised himself 
“ with a lion’s hide, our Kon was obliged to ^ 
“ conceal himself under the skin of an ass, and, 

“ while he embraced the dictates Of reason, to 
“ obey the laws of prudence and necessity.”' 
I’he dissimulation of Julian lasted above ten 
years, from. his secret initiation at Ephesus, to 
bcghHnbignf declared 

himself at once the implacable enemy of Christ 
and of Constantius. This state , of cimstraint 
might -contribute to strengthen his devotion; said 
as soon as he had satisfied the obligation of assist- 
ing, on solemn festivals, at the assemblies of the 
Christians, Julian returned with the impatience 
of a lov^er, to bum his free and voluntary incense 
on the domestic ch^iels of Jppiter and Mercury. 

But as every act of dissimulation must be painful 
to an ingenuous spirit, the profession of Chris- 
tianity increased the aversion of Julian f<^: a 
religion, w^hich oppressed the /reedom of his 
mind, and compelled him to hold a conduct 
i^nignant to the noblest attributes of human 
nature, sincerity and courage. 


‘ Libanius, Oral . Parental, c. is, p 238. 
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The inclinatioa ^‘Julian might prefer the gods c ii»a p. 
of Homer, and of the the nenr . faith, xxiw, 

wlijch hianncte h^i|i^tabliBhed lBthe Eomanem- He writes 
pire^iatid »fclKhi&h he himself had behft sahctified 
by tt^ipu^l^ent of baptism. But as aphito-Ry- 
s<^pher,’it was incumbent on him to justify-hisdis- 
kimt from Christianity, which was supported by tte 
number of its converts, by.the chain of prophecy^ 
the splemidtur miracle, and ithhiweiid^t of * 
evidence. The elaborate work/ 

; iposed 'aipidst the preparations of the Persian wai-i 
contained the suhstanceof t^se ar^ments whkh 
be had long revolved in his mind. Some 



fthey exhibit a very singular mixture Of Avit 
and learning, of sopliistry and fanaticism. The 
elegance of the style, and the rank of theautl^j 
recommended his writings to the publio'v attMa* 
tion and in the impious list of the enemies of 


( Eabn^a^iBibliothi Grtec. I. v, c. viii, p. 88-SO) and Lard-, 
ner VoC' iv, -p. '44-47) kite 

piled aU.'tfwt ; cfiaoawred -etiSfgitfk 

Christians; ./ . 

'* About seventy years after the death of Julian, he executed a task 
which had been' leeldy attempted by Philip of Side, a prolix and con- 
temptilde writer. the work of CyrU has not entirely satisfied 

the most fhvourable judges ; and the Abbfi de la Bleterie (Pr^i^ a 
mik. de Jbvien, p. 5^^)' wishes’ that sohle tfieobgKx 
(a 'Strange centaur) wonU ondertake the rekitaticn of Juliatfi 
‘ Libaoius, (Drat. mrentaL r. Ixxxvii, p. 31^, whb 
'sdlpei^cd of assisting his friend, prefers this divine vindfcMlcm ^rat. 
ifiv'fat neeem JtdlBn. p. 255, Mord.) to the wT5tfi^''rf' Por- 
{dyey. ;tlis judgment may be drsaijgied, (Soctate^ l. Ri, c. 23), 
fcut-tJiianitis cannot be accused of'lattery to a dead prince. 


Vott IV. 
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CHAP. the celebrated name of Porphyry was 

^l^^pedhy the superior merit or reputation of Ju- 
"" The minds of the faithful were eithen se- 

duced, or scandalized, or alarmed ; and the pagans, 
who sometimes presumed to engage in the un- 
equal dispute, derived from the popplar work of 
their impi^ri^ missionary, an inexhaust^de supply 
of fallacious objections. Bqt in the assiduous pro- 
secution of these theological studies, the emperor 
of the Romans imbibed the^illiberal prejudices 
and passions of a polemic divine. He contracted 
an' irrevocable obligation to maintnin.^and> ^o- 
pagate his religious opinions ; and whilst.he se- 
cretly applauded the strength and dexterity with 
which he wielded the weapons of controversy, 
he yvas ten:q>ted to distrust the sincerity, or to 

could obstinately resist tihe force td reason, an4 


eloquence. , . tr.’ 

Universal { The Christians, who bdield with k^cff dapd 
taieration. tho wpostacy of Julian, had much 

more to fear from his power than from his 
arguments. The pagans, who were conscious of 
his fervent zeal, expected, perhaps with impa- 
tiehcer^hat the flai^. of persecution should 
inmmdiatHy kindled agpinst the enemies of the 
gods; and that the ingenious malice.fl|i,J»iian 
would invent some cruel refinemerd^ of 
and torture, which had been ui^ttown toj^&e 
rude and inexperienced fury of ^ ptfede^e^rs. 
Pkit the hopes, as well as the^fears, of the re- 
li^^ais factions were apparently disappointed, by 
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the prudent luiinaBitf of a pince,‘ who was chap* 
careful of Ms own faine^ of tlie^|WtMkr.peace, sumI , 
of thei%htg;4tf ra«ito«i. InstMteted by history 
and was persuaded^ th^ if the 

body may soBietiines be c^orsd by 
sfdHiiGty Violence, neither steel nor fire mt* 

^ate fbe erroneous opinioBS of the mind Tte '' 
n^ctant vietitn may be dragged to the foot of the' 
altar; bHttte heart stilf aidrors aasd dsd^ias thH 
saciilegiotis act of the hand. 

MbordiiisdaiMexasperatedby topprei^kflii;^ ssa^' 
as SOM ^as tbe persexntipH subsides, those whet 
Imye yielded, are resttned as p^tent^ and thoii^' 
iH«Jlfi*WMyei»sfflntsasfi(daisw- 


i^Miaert and Ms' colleagues, he was! sensibM 


that be should stain his memory with the name 
tyrant, and add new glories to the Catholic Chond^ 
wMch bad derived strer^^ and BtereaflOfidiH 
the severity of the pagan magistrates. Actuated; 
by Iftese ' motives^ and apprehensive of disturb- 
ing <rf , an unsettled reign, 

3urprised'^rai«'Vls«ldHb^^ 

anwortby of a statesman or a 'pfeffiwoidter. He 
extended to all the inhabitants of the Roman 
World, the bdaefits of a free and equal toleration ; 
and the only haeddi^ which he indkted on the 


* Nibanius (Orat Parent, c. p. 863, 884»' ha* 
cx^ined the> tolerating Jwinciples and conduct of lil* 

M^d. In 8 very remarkable «^>i»tle to the people of Bo««»ihiBan 

(apist. Hi) prufesere hia moderation, and betray* fci» real i 
■«««*-*& acknowledged by Ammiann*, ai^ e^pote* ^ Gregiir j , 
tOrat, R^p, 78); *- • " 
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was to deprive them of the power of 
.^]^Siting their fellow-subjects, whom they stig- 
l&htised with the odious titles of idolaters' and 
heretics. The pagans received a gracious per- 
mission, or rather an exjnress order, to open all 
their templra and. they were at once deli- 
vered the oppressive laws,^ ^d tobitrary 
yexMiohs, which they had sustained uirfer, the 
reign of Constantine and of his sons. At the 
time, the bishops and clergy, who had been ba- 
nished by the Arian monarch, were r^alfed from 
exile, and restored to their respectivejjhprehes ; 
the Donatists, the Novatians, the JVlacedonians, 
the Eunomiaus, and those w'ho, with a more pro- 
sperous fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the 
copncil of Nice. , Julian, who understood anjJ 

[lutes, invited to ^ 

. Bsect^ that he might 

enjoy the agreeable spectacle of their fanous en- 

<J<^toi^ The clamour of controver^ai^^fopmes 
prpvdked the empel^r to exclaim,—" Hear me ! 
" the Franks have heard me, and the Alemanni ;** 
but he soon discovered that he was now engage 
with more obstinate and implac^le enemies; 
tho^b he pterted 'ihe df Watory to^lr- 

«uade th^ to ‘live" in eobcoiy, or at * 
peace, he was perfectly satisfied, 

* In Greece the tetnples of Minerva were opened by h cxprcsta 
command* before the death of Constantins, .^bao. Orat. t^irent. 
e. SS 9 p. 280); andJnilan declares himself, a paipin in his public 
tniMalfc 3to to the Athenians. I'ltiit iixH|ueefioiHible evidence may 
hasty assertion of \mniiattus* wbo'^ieems to supjHwe 
Confltah^kpple to be the |^ace where be discovered his attuchment ie 
the gods,' 

. 
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. ^ .. - . - i- i devotion 

f to the custom ictt his predecessors, the of juiun 
not ohiy rtorationof 


f5 
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thing 

Tlie impartial Ammiaiiits iuos ascribed thisalTectcd 
clemency ih the desin; of fomenting the intestine 
diriS^^^the church ; and the insidio^’ i^si^ 
^f%3|j^ermining the foundations of 
'^ras inseparably connected with the zeal, whrai 
Julian professf^ , ' to restore "the anci^ . religion 
of the empire," ' ' 

- Astodh'as he ascended tlm toi^efte 
^cbh 

ftoaraeter of sU^eme pontiflF ; 

TB>ds^ hohdhrable title of imperial greatness, *Sut p»g»n'«B>- 
"5ii^!rf '»s«aa«lir;5aa£a: dutit^ of 

I%ence. As the business of the state prevented 
the emperor from joining every day in the public 
devotion of his subjects, he dedicated 
chapel to his tutelar deity the Siin ; his ganlens 
were filled with statues and altars of the gods ; 

ajHirtment of the palace displayed toe 

ing he 

fice ; the blood of another victim was shed at the 
moment when the sun sunk below the horizon ; 
and the moon, the stars, and the genii of the 
pight, received thcir respccthe and seasonable 



" Ammiaous, xxii, A Sozotnen, I. v, v. A Bestia -WtwSIoV, 
trj^iquilitas redit .... enues epiacopi qui depn^artoaedibus 
exterminati per induIge»Uam:ncivi princi^ w* wclesias 
Jerom. adveraus I .uci&riapaa, toail. K, p> 'Ma Optatua 
accdaeiijtbe i^naliats fur owing their ts aa apostate, (U li, 

_c. 16, j£ 36, 87, edit. Dopin.) 
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ANDr-iftte 

l&om the indefatigable derotian «f Ju- 
On solemn festivals, he regularly visited the 
J&m]^of the god or ^ddess to whom the day was 
peculiarly consecrated, endeavoured toexcite 
the religion of tbeitHgist^es ^d people by the 
example^ real. ' maintain- 
ing, state of a monarch , distiSg^hfied by 

8]^nd6ur of his purple, and encotaipasserf- by 
the golden shields of his gu^s, Julian solicitSJi 
withs respectful eagerness, the meanest offices 
which contributed to the worship Of the gods, 
Amidst the sacred but licentious crowd td" priests, 
of inferior ministers, and of female daiKets, who 
■were dedicated to the service of the temple, it 
was. the business of the emperor to bring the 

te ^uufle die knife, to 
Tkrim, and, Moody 

hands ipto the bowels of the expiring an^^, to 
^|W forth the heatt or liver, and 
tl^e /^n^runa^te ef -au' barusix^; 'the imk^- 
nary.signs of futurejcVehtsf The wisest of the pa- 
gans censuredthisextravagantsuperstition, which 
adected to despise the restraints of prudence and 
d^cepey, Under the reign <rf a prince, who prat^ 
tbie rilpdmhxiins 'df economy, the ekpence 
of reli^iHwdrsMp consumed a VerylargOj^tion 
of the revenue ; a constant supply of ^e scarcest 
and most beautiful birds was traqs^rted from 
distant climates, to bleed on ^mrs the 
gS»ds ; an hundred oxen werclfro^eh^ sacri- 
ficed by Julian on one and the sMse day ; and it 
soon became a popular jist, that if he should 
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return with conquest froia^e P^ian war, the^i‘4^'' " 
breed of horned catlj^ nia^wfi^^y be.extiii- 
giush^* .11^ ftis^raqjence may aiqiedrincojpsider- 
able,#Bea# if compared with the splendid pre^ 
sentsiHd^th were offered, either by the i;iand,!or 
h^^wder of the emperor, to all the celebnated 
jSaces of devotion in the Roman world ; and with 
the sum» allotted to repair and d^orate the 
ancient temples, which had suffercsd the sitot 
de(»y (fftime, or the recent injmies 6f lESn'S^ill^ 
rapind. > Encouraged by the example, tjhe exhort- 
ations, the liberality, of their pious^vereigii, Jhe 
.cities and femiUes resumed the practice of their 
neglee^<vi^n^<wes,; Eyray part of the 

dtamittmm- 

port, displayed the triumph of religion ; and 
“ the grateful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding 
“ victims, the smoke of incense, and a Bplmmi 
“ train of priests and prophets, without fdar and 
“ without danger. The sound of prayer and 
“ "of Bnndc wa 3 heard on the tops of the highest 
‘‘^mousdiiQi^^ tHad the same ox afforded 
“ ficeforthe^^ and a supper for 
“ votaries,”” 

But the genius and power of Julian were un- Reforms. 

® . tionofj«i- 

equal to the enterprise of restonng a religion, ganism. 

” The restoration of the Pagan worship i» described by JuHon,- 
(Misopogon, p. 346) ; Libanios, (Orat, Parent, c. 60, p. W6, BBT, 
a^ Orat, Consular, ad Jidian* ^ 345, 346, edit. Morebyy Ant- 
Biianhs, (xrii, 13), and Grqfjry Naiianzen, (Oral. i», ^ 431)- 
Tb^ writers agree in the essenticl,aiid eten ntiniitft ®M&(S but the 
^P^t limits in which they riew tlw ezttHiiw of .loliao, 

are rf the gradation* of Jjastt<»ate admirathBt, 

mild reprW, a&d pwtial invective. 



gig’ iire sIclikb anb p'A:^ 

CHAP, ’destitute of theological principles, of 

precepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline ; 
rapidly hastened to decay and dis^lwtion, 
and was not susceptible of any solid or consistent 
reformation. The jurisdiction of the supreme 
pontiff, niore especially after that office had been 
united with the imperial dignity, comprehended 
the whole extent of fhe Roman empire. Julian 
named for Ijis vicar-s, in the several provinces, 
the priests and philosophers, whoiW- he est^med 
the best qualified to co-operate in the 
of his great ^design ; and his pastoraJ ^tetlfeES'," 
if we may use that name, still represent a very 
curious sketch of his wishes and intentions. He 
directs, that in every city the sacerdotal order 
jwith(^t . pay distinction pf 

most conspicuous for their love of the gp(^ and 
of men. — “ If they are guilty,” continues 'he, 
‘^.^ahy pifeHcei .they ;^M^ld be esa- 
“ suited Of ’’de^saded: by the superior poptiff ; 

“ but, as long as they retain their rank, tlu^: 
“ are entitled to the respect of the magistrates' 
“ and people. Their humility may be shewn^to 
“ of-titew dcane^ic garb; Aeir 

“ ' ^id^j'iB i^epoiWp of holy vestments. J^hen 
“ they are summoned in their turn to <tfBc|ate 
‘i' before the altar, they ought not^.tluringd»e 

• Sec Juliu. Ei»stoi: xCl:, Ixlij Ixiii, and'ftl^S a»4_C¥Bti^.fr^- 
>p«g, m-ithout beginning or end, (p. 288.^^ The M^me pon- 
the Mosaic history and the ChOsithm fiscildine, prefers the . 
Greet *<> the Hebrew prophets, aB^fatUhles, jriththe skill of ^ 

Jesuit, the r^llwe worsWp of images. ' 
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appointed' Dumber^ of daysj^tq ^part from the char 
“ precincts of 3 ^ a single 

“ day be ssl^re^rtoxiapse, Aidtbj^'^ .parayers 
and wliich th^y are ^%ed to 

“ .prosperity of the state,?^ii..<d';iarf 

^><<dwidual$. The exercise of their sacred 
fft ifons requires an mppaculate purity, b6th> of ■ 

.« ■ mind and body aQt£4K<^ mbgm they 'are dis- 
missi^ ifroni the temple to the 
“ ^common life, it is 

excd in decency -.aod **!# of thmr - 

felloiw-cstiziensi.5 Thepriestof the gods sh6ol4 / 
“.never, he f seen in theatres or tayems. Hi* 

^^^^?te*^met^es visits the forum or the 
“> palace, he should appear only as .the advoeato 
‘ ‘ of those w ho have vainly solicited either 
“ or mercy. His studies should beauit^-to the 
“ sanctity of his profession. Licentious tales, 

“ o«”OtMnedies, or satires, must be banished 
“ frcun Oi^ht solely to. cohsjst 

“ of historical- jjjlpiwoidueal wa-itiqgs; <» 

“ history w liich is fouiMfed in trUtli, ai^ of jdii- 
“ losophy which is connected with religion. 

“ The impious i^unkms of the epicureans and 
“ peptics des^e his abhorrence and coar 
“ tempt y but he should diligently study the 

V The exultation of JuRvar (p. 301), that the^ impioB* •«*«, 
ahlWn their writings, are exti^giilshcd, may be con^iMad •nough 
wtox aecerdotol eharacter ; but it ia onwoMhy rf a jAilosopher 
to wish itaU any opinions and argiiments , the liidsl repugnant to hip 
own, titbuld he cmcealed from the knowle^t* '•f mankind. 
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lIKiS ASCLIKC' 

ttttf Pythagoras, of Plato, aoil of the 
which unanimously teach th^ there 
'are gods; that the world is governed byltheir 
providence.; th4t thehr goodness is the source 
of every teix^p(B:al bl^ei]^; md that they have 
prepaid f<^>tte buman.setd,jt. %ture state of 
“ reward dr punishment.” ^e in^rH pontiff 
bacidcates, in the m«|st persuasive language, the 
duties of benevolence and hospitality ; exlmts 
his inferior clergy to recommend the universal 
practice of those virtues ; pronuses to assist their 
indigence from the public treasury ; ^md declares 
his resolution of establishing hospitals in every 
city, where the poor should be received widiout 
any invidious distinction of country or of reli- 
gion, Juli^., beheld with envy the wise and 
}tpiiini^.n^^Btion8 .of tbechun^; and he very 
frankly tonfdsses his intention tp d^^e the 
Christians of the applause, as web‘a» ndynntage, 
iHhk^lbt^Jhad actpdredby the p^tice 

of charity and heneficence.' The same sph^t 
of imitation might dispose the emperor to a^bpt 
several ecclesiastical ins®,utionSy the use and im- 
portwce of which were apjamved the success 

of his etteimes. Butif imaginary plmis of 

refonaathm had been .reali^ the fdcc^ and 
imperfect copy would have been less fefettefidal 


’ Yet he insinuates, that the Christians, uacle^ the jnretence of 
entity, inveigled dildreo Stem their agd inirats, con- 

ir;;^ them on shipboard, and devoted vif^ns fa. a life of 

pvBrty or servitude in a remote counti^,''^ 30S> Had the charge 
keaA p^ved, it was his duty, not to n*TrJ°*ni Imt to punish. 
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to paganism, than hcmdumbte.to GlurbtianitjrJ CBJKR 
The gentiles, ‘’Who peaeiefth^^lQ^id the cut^ 
toms itf thiif w6pe IrSiher^ Surprised 

than ■^pKSseJi'Ni^fe the introductihir foMgn 
in the short penotfrf hi® Tt^ti, 
fiafequent occasions to complalHie^^^e 
#ifct of fervonr of his own fiarty.* . • . , t. . 

The enthusiasm- of JuHatt ftrOn^tedilum toThepwio- 
embrace the ’ friends of Jupiter ay^ ^yea Bm pi^ «>pher3. 
friends \and brethren ; and 
hveriobked the meritNof ChristihS'^HStancyrhe 
admired and rewarded the noble persevi^anee^f 
those gentiles who had preferred the favoni^ 

If they col* 

the Greeks, they acquired an additional claim to 
the friendship of Julian, who ranked the Muses 
in the number of his tutelar deities.': -Inrthef jne* 
ligion which he bad adopted; piety Blid learning 
were almost synonymous ; “ and a crowd of poets, 

’ Sfwvdnen I? fccetious,, a^gpnioiM, md wqppne^ 

tiT«, (Orat. UOf ot mA 

vain imitation; an! ' ftnSfeat' <dlh 'In^rtaiS 
moral or theological, couM be extraeted firora the Creidat ftUea. 

’ He accuses pne of his pontiffs of a secret confederacy with the 
Christian bishops and presbyters, (Epist. Ixii). O^*, n 7<XX.sipi> 
sn» nfut vrfH rm timi and again, spat era flufunt ^• 

Epist. Ixiii. • • , . 

* He praises the fidelity of CiUizene, priestess of Ceres, who had 
bees twice as constant as Peodope, and rewards her irith the pipasfc. 
hood of the Phrygian goddess at Pessinus, (JuBan. Epst. xM). Be 
afydauds the fimmess of Sopstea of Bierapolis, -who had bees rqdat- 
efiy W^ssed by Constantins asd Gallos to ^tostetise, (BfCrt. xzvii, 

IV 401). 

O )« A«yet ‘n nm Hn ope. Orat. Parent, c. 77, 

p. 308. The «me sentiment is frequently inculcated by Julian, 

Eihanius, and the rest of tbeir party. 
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CHAP. and of philosophers, hastened to 

lla&'imperial court, to occupy the vacant places 
M the bishops, who had seduced the creAlity 
itf Constantius. IKsfgUcdessor esteemed the ties 
of common initiation asr*fkr 'fi*ftre sacred than 
those of ^?i»ii^gt»iBity ;'%ei6h4il«^ 
amcB^tii^sfflgfes, who were deepl^^kfflM in the 
©cehlti: Sciences of magic and divinafiim“i and 
tivery impostor, who pretended to revearthe 
secrets of futurity, was assured of enjoying the 
present hour in honour and afflnenee.* Among 
the philosophers, Maximus obtained the most 
eminent rank in the friendship of his “royal dis- 
ciple^ who copimunicated, with unreserved OOh- 
fidence, his actions, his sentiments, and his re- 
^ihinng the anxions suspense of 
i ^ ^uHhh '^ad taken 
possession of the palace of Constantinople, he d^- 
patched an honourable and pressing in^tatioh 0 
itfeExibcms^ w%o.4hen resided at ^rdes in XydiaJ 
■ with Chi^rsard^hfS, ' the associate of his art and 
studies. The prudent and superstitious Chiy^ 
santhius' refused to -undertake a journey wh£di 
shewed itself, according to tb&rhles dfdiFito- 
tior4 Wl|h-^ and malignant 

a^^Sitt? bsHt his coiti^nion, whose f^ai^ism 
was of a bolder cast, persisted in bi? jnt^l^^- 
tions, till he had extorted from the gods a'sc^hi- 

, « The curiosity and creduJHf of the tried eeen 

of dirinatioB, are feirly exposed by iittnoiilMtiai'x]^, H. 

Three other epiatles, _(xv, xvi, xxxij), 
m t ltd Sifate etyle of -friendship and ednS^ence, are addressed to tte 

pliilosopheJ-liaximus. - ^ 
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ing consent to his own wishes, -and those of the c**ap. 
emperor. Thejourn^ofiMpi^rtto through the 
citi& of Asijte« disfht 5 ^ the tridaaph of philo* 
sophiC):<»mQr,;4^Bd the magisti^es vied: with 
cach^dj^rln the honourable receptidn'iwfiidi 
tl^p>|irepared for the friend of their sovw^ ^g tK 
,7<ffian was pronouncing an oration before Ite 
Senate, when be . was infcwmedof.^he arriral of 


Maximus. vtThe emperor 

ruptedhis discourse, advanced 

after a tender embrace c(Hidacted:Mtn'‘bir the ' 

hand into the midst of the assemblj ;''Wheie>hie 

pobhcfy achnowtedged the benefits wlnchhie’lmd 


aegfainadcthe icmilMtaWy, 

and influenced the councils, of Julian, was in- 
sensibly corrupted by the temptations of a court. 
His dress -became more splendid, ;his demuittcnar 
more lofty, and he was exposexl^-^^idi^-'a'hue- 
ceeding reign, to a disgraceftrl inquiry into the 
means: by :wjhich the disciple of Plato had accu- 
muia^led, ^^duratttm of * favoifr^^n 

very scandalduK^pi^^pif^^liU^ 


other philosophers and sophists, who were inviteil 
to the imperial residence by the choice of Julian, 
or by the success of Maximit.^, lew were able to 


* Ennapiun (in Maximo, p. 77, 78, .79, and in Ch^santhip,.- 
p. 1*7, 1*8) has zninuteir nUtcd these aneedotea, which he cob* 
ceivea to be the most important events of the age. Yet he fiUtfy 
eae&ssei the fraBty of Maximns,. His reception at CoiRts^Mih{de 
Sadeecxihed by Libtmius, (Urat. Phtent. c. SC, p. Ml^' and Amml - 
anns, (xxK, 7). 
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CHAP, p^ia ggl fe^lieir mnwence, or their rqmtalion.* 
'Plfe^ltberal gifts of money, lands, and houses, 
insufficient to satiate their rapacious ava- 
rice; and the it|dignatk)u of the people was justly 
excited by the rentembramce of: their abject po- 
verty and daffiS^epested The pene- 

tratk» df.'dulian could not always he diwseived ; 
b^ h^r was unwilling to despise the characters of 
tiiose men whose talents deserved his esteeo# lie 
desired to escape the double reproach of impru- 
d«ice and inconstancy ; and hew,as apprehensive > '•’ 
of degrading,^ in the eyes of the pi;o&ne, the 
honour of letters and of religion.'* : < 

Conver- The favour of Julian was almost equally di- 
cions. /* t a - ' 

vided between the pagans, who had nrmty ad- 


selytes ** gratified the ruling p^sh^, of ^ soal,L 

* CiuyMiitmtii, wte-liad letamd ^dta, m» created higbr 

priest of the province. His cautious and temperate use of power 
secured him after the revolution ; and he lived in peace ; whila Maaiiv^ 
mus, Ptiscus, &e. were persecuted by the Christian ministers. , Se«t ' 
the adventures of those hmatic sophists, collected by Broker, tom.!U> 
p. 881-893. ' ' 

p. ^6), 

ftadi 126), Sosof 

whose expectations perhaps were groundless or eztrava^mt^ faired in 

disgust, (Greg. Naz. Orat. iv, p. 120). it is strange^ 

not be to contradict the title of one of 

(Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv, pt 9*(50). •< lift 

•• pleine de philoBtijAiesiA degetts perd6s." 

, • Under the of Lewis XIV, Tftftk' 

aMf^^radto the giorfous title of 

4b making proselytes, TTie wwd and the Ide^re growing 
absolute France ; may they never be introduced into England ! 

♦ 


l«ste4 ances^rs, and the 


of their sovereign.- The acquiskj^ of new prUr 
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superstition and vanity; and, he was heard to chap. 
declare, with the eothasi8saE.-iaC,a. missionarY, . 
that 'if he Cinder each 'indhridual. richer, 
th^ Midas, md-je'^ery city greater ^an !l^bylon>^ 
he sbci^vnot esteem himself'the beiaggict^r ^ 
maahilkd, unless, at the same time, he^qQa||d 
r«dium his subjects from their impious revolt 
against the .imthortal geds.‘',-,<A: jwince, who 
had studied hoB^ nature, andwhopei^^il^<^ 
treasures of the Roman effl{Mii^4$Mihi^9daiAihlitr 
arguments^ his promdses, and his; rew^ds, to 
every order of Christians ;® and the 
seasonable conversion was allowed to supidy^he 
di^cto: m mnen to^^xpiate the 

f(wcftl0 ehgiBe of absolute power, Julian jqiplied 
himself, with peculiar diligence, to corrupt the 
religion of his troops, without 
concurrence every m^sure must be 
and unsuccessful ; and the natural temper of sol- 
diers made tWs conquest as easy as it was im- 
poitoht. . 7I^i|^doa8^pf Gaul devosS^. -th^Sd^ 
selves to toid^as to 

their victor jous leader ; and ’ fevete befisre the 
death of Constantius, he had the satisfaction of 
announcing to bis friends, that they assisted with 


* See the strong expressi^ of Libanius^ which were probably 
those of Julian faiinself, (Orat. Parent, c- p. 885). 

' ® When Gregory Nazianaen (Oral* x, p. ICQ i* dearona to 
maj^fy the Christian firmness of pother Caesarius, ^lyMns t« 
tteis^rial court, he owns that Ga^ius disputed with It ftnnid- 
able adversary^ tr •a'Xeif* s«5 ftnymt it Xaym In hu 

in^'ecUves he SiKurcely allows any share of wit or conrage to the 
a|>ostate. ’ t 
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CHAP. deirotion» and voracious appetite, at the 

^Q^ces, which were repeatedly offered in his 
4 ^np, of whole hecatombs of fat oxen/ -The 
'armies of the East, which had been trained under 
the standard of the cross, mtd of Constantins, 


required a aM^-.«artful and .^pensive mode of 
persuasjen. On the days of solemn and public 
festa^{ds', the emperor received the homage, and 
rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne 
of state Avas encircled with the military ensigns 
of Rome and the republic ; the holy name of 
Christ was grazed from the Labarum ; and the 
symbols of war, of majesty, and of pagan super- 
stition, were so dexterously blended, that Ijie 
faithful subject incurred the guilt of idolatry. 


jBfhen l^ E^^tCuU;^ saluted the pe^n or image 

in review ; and each of them, before he r^eived 
from the hand of Julian a liberal donative, pro- 
4^hrtioned to his rank and service, was required 
to cast a few, pains of, incense into the ftain^ 
which burnt vipon the altar; Some Cliristim 
confessors might resist, and others might repent ; 
but the far greater number, allumd by the pfo- 


spect of gt^d, and awed, by the presence of the 
emperor, eoniraeted-,, the eriminai eng3|^ment ; 


f Julian, Kpist. xxxviii. Ammiilkis, xxii, ISt 'AAOo . 
dies ptene singulos milites carnis difiteAtiore S8|^^ 
tius, potusque aviditate correptl, humeris per , 

pUteas, ex pdldici^ xdSbus . , . ad ana dirariWBt' ^et^entur. 

devout prince and the indignant htiScriiid ' same' 
and in IByricum or Antioch, snn&tf have prt- 
ddiK^^Hilar eflfects.- 
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and their future {Se^severSai^ itt the worship of chap. 
the gods was ^forC^i of 

duty andhftttA^V^'^BytlllS'fi'^ re^tition 

of the exj)e®i&fe t»f sudfe- whidr 

w6^'\lfe4 'purchased the seridclj't^ ;Bsdf fhe' 
naj^^s of Scythia, Julian gradually acifulreiiftff 
® troops the imaginary protection of the gSSS^ 
and for himself the' firm and support of 

the Romfeh'^^iOns.® It ' is' ihdaiS'^yttidf^th^ 
prdbable, that the restoration 
if paganism revealed as^ nhilRtade 'of 
Christians, whoj ^ni'fnotives of temporal miTa^ 
tst^, had acqtiiesced in the religidft ^ ihe 

with the 

#af pr^nss^d by the successors of Jidian. 

While the devout monarch incessantly laboured The Jews, 
to restore and propagate the rel^^df 
cestors, he embraeed the extmobi^iSy.-litesigh Of 
rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. ‘ In a public 
^nStIe*^^o the nation or community of the 
Jews, the pro¥iii<!!^ho|llfii6 

their 

praises their constancyi*'6(eclah?s "hfiiiseff their 


t Gregory, (Orat. iii, p. 74, 75, 83-8G), and Xibanias, lOrat. 
Parent, c. Ixxxi, Ixxxii, p. 307, 300), <rt;i raiK.^, rzt mstit, ax 
at^fjou arXiaraa maiXaM/tma fiiyan The sopjijst owns and jnatifies the 
expence of these maitary conversions. 

'* Julian's epistle (xxv> is^a^rcsscd to the eomrauoity of the 
Jews. Aidas (Venet. 1490), Ipts branded it with mi n 
jll|» stigma is justly removed ^ the subsequent e^iles^ Pctavius 
aad ^i^heim. The epistle is niimtiooed by Sozomen, p. Y, c. 32), 
nS- the purport of it is confirmed by Gtegoiy, fffeit. iv, p. 111), 
and by Julian himself, Fragment, p. 29A 
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tSE decline and tall 

gPEcfate protector, and expresses a pious hope, 
^ t&^ ^ter his return from the Persian war he 
may te permitted to pay his grateful vows to 
tlie Almighty in his holy city of Jerusalem. 
The blind superstition, and algect slavery, of 
those unfdrton^e- exiles, must excite the con- 
tempt of a philosophic emperor ; trut they de- 
served the friendship of Julian, by their impla- 
cable hatred of the Christian name. The barren 
synagogue abhorred and envied thC fecundity of 
the rebellious church: the power of the Jews 
was not equal to thmr malice ; but their gravest 
rabbis approved the private murder of an apo- 
state;* and their seditious clamours had often 
awakened the indolence of tlie pagan magistrates. 
Under tiie re^n erf Constantine, the Jews be- 
chiae of their revtJted Shildren, nor- 

was it long before they experienced the bitterness' 
of domestic tyranny. The civil immunities 
which tmd be«i granted, (»“ cemfirmed, by Se- 
verus, were gradually repealed by the Christian- 
princes ; and a rash tumult excited by the Jmvst. 
of Palestine,^ seemed to justify the lucrative" 
modes of oppression, whidi were invented by ’fe 

‘ nw-RtiiadS'd^nouMed death against those tvho aha^dke^ 
foundation. The judgment (4“ zeal is explained by Btedtam, (Ca- 
non. Chron. p. 161, 162, edit. fbl. London, 1672}, . -and .Basnfge, 
(Hist, des Juifs, tom. viii, p. ISO). Constantino made • ia*'fo 
protect Christian converts ftata Judaism. (Sod. Th«,d. L Izvi, 
tit. viii, leg. 1. Godefroy, tom. v], p. 21 ji, -• ■, . ' ■ . 

* Et interea (during the civil war of Mltgne|iU««9 Jateorum 
aediae, qui Patricium nefarie in regni spe^hln iraetulwtmt, oppressa. 
Aur^da Victor, in Constantio, c. xliL See TillenJMlt, Hist, des 
Empereuti^' tmD. iv, p. 379, indto. ' 
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bishops and eunuchs of the court of Constantius. chap. 
The Jewish patriarch, who was still permitted 
to exercise'a preqH'ious jurisdiction, held his rest 
dence at Titeks;* andtheneighbouring^citiiesof 
PalestiftRWerefilled with the remains of a people, 
who fondly adhered to the promised land. But 
the edict of Hadrian was renewed and enforced; 
and they viewed from afar the wa^ of the holy 
city, which were profaned in th^ eyi9.:by the 
triumph of the cross, and the.<kw0tici^?^4ttt • 
Christians.™ . > , x, 

In the midst of a rocky and barren cmmt^, Jerusalem, 
the. walls of Jerusalem" inclosed the two moun* 
tains./ ^^^ymnhd JL£is, vithm aaonral figure of 
iil».mliiip|iin'Piiiiliih' 

the upper town, and the fortress of David, were 
erected on the lofty ascent of Mount Sion ; on 
the north side, the buildings of the lower town 
covered the spadous summit of Sfount Acra; 
and a part of the hill, distinguished by the name 
of Moriah, and levelled by human industry, 
was crowned with the ^telytempleoCthe Jewish 

' ' 2 ^' ' 

' The city and synagogue of TlMtias are cnrioutly described by 
Retard. Pale-stin. tom. ii, p. 1036-1042. 

“ Basnage has fully illustrated the state of the JeAs under Con- 
stantine and hi# successors, (tom. viii, c. iv, p. 111-153). 

" Reland (Palestin. 1. i, p. 309, 390; i. iii, p. 838) describes, 

■» ith learning and perspicuity, Jerusalem, and the lace of the a^cceat 
country. 

• I have consulted a rate and curioas treatise ««f M. iPAavflle, 

(sur I’ancienne Jerusalem, Paris, 1747, > 75> The c&riraSMee 
of the ancient city (Euseb. Pr^terat. Evangel. 1. ix, C. SQ was 
twenty-eeven stadia, or 2550 tosses. A plan, t^ett eh the spot, 
assigns no mbre than 1980 for the modern town. The circuit is 
defined 1^ natural land math*, vrhich cannot be mistaken or re- 
moved. 

11 2 
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ages. 


jtMB DECLINB AND FAIjt 

n£Ut|pa. Afterthe final destruction of the temple, 
: &e arms of Titus and Hadrian, a plough- 
share was drawn over the consecrated gn/und, 
as a sign of perpetual interdiction. Sion was 
deserted ; and the vacant space of the lower city 
was filled MTith the public and private edifices 
of the j£lian colony, which spread themselves 
over the adjacent hill of Calvary. The holy 
places were polluted with monuments of idolatry; 
and, either from design or accident, a chapel 
was dedicated to Venus, on the spot which had 
been sanctified by the death and resnrrectitm of 
.Christ.P Almost three hundred years after those 
stupendous events, the profane chapel of Venus 
was demolished by the order of Constantine; and 
the r^n)Qv;aK(d', the earth and stones revealed the 
holy sefiMlehce to ike eyes of mankind. A mag- 
nificent church was erected on that mystic ground, 
by the first Christian emperor : and the effects of 
hi$.pioM9.|Qunilipence were eii^ndedto every spot 
which hadl^j^consecratedby the footsteps of pa- 
triarchs, of prophets, and of the Son of God.’-;, 
The passionate desire of contemplating the 
original monuments of thejedemption, attrai|^ 
.to Jer^g^i ^ succe^ye odwd of pilgrims, from 
the sh»ett--oC the Atlantic ocean, and most 

f See two curious passages m Jerom, (tom. I, 
p. 315)r and the ample details of Tillemont, (j^t. 'hs Eo^^eurs, 
tom. i, p. 5fiS; ^MU. U,.j>.y88, 294, 4to edStij^ ,, ,, 
a Eusebius, la -Vjt.. Constantin, h lii^c. The 

S gror likewise built churches at BetU^ of Olives. 

file oak of Marobre. The holy sepuhaire is described by Sandys, 
(Ti:»iSihk„p, 125-133), and curiou^ hliaeated by I.e Bruya> 
(Voyage htt tevant, p. 288-296). 
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distant countries of the and their piety 

was authorized by the the empress 

Helena, iippekrs 'to haye iifltted the credu- 
lity with the warm feelings of* a recent 

conv^^^.' Sages and heroes, who* have visited 
thehiemorable scenes of ancient wisdom or 
hiVe confessed the ihspiration of the genius of 
the place;’ and the Christian, 'lyliS-Kftelt before 
the holy^^ilchre, ascribed his 
his -forvenf devotion, to the 
flnence of the Divine spirit.^ The zeal, perhaps 
the avarice, of the ctei^ at Jerusalem, cheriategd 
and ' multiplied these beneficial visits. They 

scene of 

instriirrients which had been used in the passion 
of Christ ; the nails and the lance that had 
pierced his hands, his feet, and his side; the 
crown of thorns that was planted on’ his head ; 
the pillar at which he was scourged ; and, above 
all, they shewed the cross on which he suffered, 
and whkdi was^^i^ out^of the ecurth ib the rclgti 
of those princes, whd'"feerted the' symbol of 
Christianity in the banners of the Roman le- 
gions.* Such miracles, as seemed necessary to 

' The itinerary from Bourdeaux to Jerusalem, was composad In 
the year 333, for the use of pilgrims; among whom Jerom (tom i, 
p. 136) mentions the Britons and the Indians. The causes of this 
snperstitious fashion are discussed in the learned and judideus jKe&ee 
of Wesseling, (Itincrar. p. 537-545). 

• Cicero (de Finihus, v, 1) has ticautifully expressed the common 
sense Ot mankind. 

‘ Banadus, (Anna). Eecles. A. D. 326, N“. 42-50), and Tii- 
lemont, (Mem. Eccles. tom. tii, p. 8-16), are the hi.toriam and 

(ItampioiK 

11 3 ^ ' 
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CHAP, aecoaftt for its extraordinary preservation, and 
xxiiL se^bnable discovery, were gradually propagated 
without opposition. The custody of the true 
cross, which on Easter Sunday was solemnly ex* 
posed to the pe^Ie, was intiiisted to the bishop 
qf Jerusaienf ; aid he atone gratify the 
curious devatiott of the pilgrims, 1^ tihe gift of 
smdl pieces, which they enchased in goW or 
gems, and carried away in triumph to their re- 
spective countries. But as this gaiidul branch of 
commerce must soon have been annihilated, it was 
found convenient to suppose, that the marvel 
lous wood possessed a secret power of vegetatitm; 
and that its substance, though continually dimi- 
nished, still remained entire add unimpaired.'* 
It ^ritaps have been eiy>ected> that the 

and the l^Kef of a per- 
petual miracle, should have produced some salu- 
tary effects on the morals, as well as on the 
faith of the people. Yet the most respectable 
of the ecclesiastical writei^ have been obliged to 
confess, not only that the streets of Jerusalem 


champion; of the miraculous invention of the cross, under the reign 
of Constantine. Their oldest witMSsses are* Pddtinus, SulpiciUs Se- 
rerus, Rufinosi' Aibhrose, and "perh^M Cyril of Jerusalem. The 
silence' of Eweldtai, and the Bourdeauz pilgrim, which saUsfies those 
who think, perplexes those who believe. See Jortin!r aenrifaie re- 
marks, vol. ii, p. 838-J48. 

" This multiplication is asserted by Paulinus, (ej^st. xixvBr see 
Dupin. Bibliot. Eccles. tom. iii, p. I49\ who seems to have im- 
praved a rhetorical flourish of Cyril into a r^ tket, aipCiii m- 

pcs^tural privilege must have been comiAuiicatea to Uw Virgin's 
mitt, (Erasmi Opera, tom. i, p. 778 ; Lugd. Batcy. in Col- 

loc^ (k Peregrinat. Religionis ergo), saints lieads, &c. and other re^ 
lies, whi^ were repeated in so many different churches. 
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were filled with the incessant tiunult of business chap. 
and pleasure,* but that eve^ .^lecies of vice, 
adultery, theft, idolatry, poisonii^,. murder, was 
familiar to the inhabitants pf the holy city.* 

The .wealth and pre-eminence of the church of 
Jerosalem excited the ambition of Arian, as wed 
as orthodox candidates ; and the virtues of Cy- 
ril, who, since his death, has been honoured with 
the title of §aint, were displayed in; thaji^ercise, 
rather than in the acquisition, of his 
dignity.* 

The vain and ambitious mind of Julian mi|^t Julian at. 
aspire to restore the ancient glory of the teniae 
As the Chtisljans were firmly 
fgrpwihil-thata aesdieace of.««ei^^^ii|g.d£^^- 
iionhad been pronounced against the whole fabric 
of the Mosaic law, the imperial sophist would 


* Jerom, (tom. i, p. 103), -who resided in the neighbourinf Til*- 

lage of Bethlem, describes the vices of Jerusalem from his personal 
experience. *r 

y Gregor. Nywen, apud Wesseling, p. 539. The whole epietle, 
which condemns either the use or the abuse of religious pilgrimage, 
is painful <0 the Cn&Mic divines^ while it is dearUid IhmiHlv tD our 
protestant polemics. 

^ He renounced his orthodox m^nattonn officiate as a deacoRi 
and was re-ordained by the hands of the Arians. But Cyril after- 
wards changed with the times, and prudently conformed to the 
Nicene faith. Tillemont, (Mem. £ccks. tom. viii), who treats his 
memory with tenderness and respect, has thrown his virtues into 
the text, and his faults into the notes, in deeent obscurity* at t^ 
of the volume. 

* Imperii sui menioriam magnitudine operum gestiens prvpa* 

gwe. Aimnian. xxiii, 1. The temple of Jenuataa lid been 
fioums even among the gentSte*. Tigr had many UiM« » '“'j 
iity, (at Sichem five, at Ga*a eight, at Rome *Mir tamdred and 
twenty .four) ; but the wealth and religion of the Jewidt nation wa» 
centered in on* apou • 
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CHAP. haTBs^-^C^nverted the success of his undertaking 

XXlll • ■ • ” 

® specious arj^unient against the faith of 
pBSphecy, and the truth of revelation.*’ He 
was displeased witfi'the spiritual worship of the 
synagogue ; bul>ie apprirprf^ the institutions of 
Moses, wha disdained- tn adopt many of 

the ceremonies ofEgypt*^^ The local 

and- national deity of the Jews was sincerely 
adored by a polytheist, who desired only to mul- 
tiply the number of the gods:** and such was 
the appetite of Julian for bloody sacrifice, that' 
his emulation might be excited by the piety of 
Solomon> who had oft'ered, at the feast of the 
dedication, twenty-two thousand oxen, and one 
hundred and twenty thousand sheep.'’ These 
C QB g jd g ra tij B i a umigbt >ii »ft i t ence bis designs ; but 

ad- 

^ The secret intentions of Julian arc revealed by the lat^^jshop 
of Gloucester, the learned and dogmatic WaAitrton ; ttw* tfce 
of j jwescribds t&fll&tivrtr knd conduct of fee 

Soprame BeHig.^^^^|^^^sc 9 urs« entitJhl^w^A, (2d edition, l.ondon, 
1751), is strongly marked withal] the peculiarities which are imputed 
to the Warburtonian school. 

^ I shelter myself behind Maimonides, Marsham, Spencer, Le 
Clcrc, VVarburton, &c. who have fairly derided the fears, the folly,, 
and-the falsehood of soine auper»tii^us diriaifc Divine Legation, 

<• ‘Julinji .tfj:8^_^,p.,.895^^resi»cgully styles him 
and mentions hiin ^where (epist. Ixiii) with still higher reverence. * 
He doubiy condemns the Chrisditms ; for believing, nitd fot renoun- 
cing the religion of the Jews., Their Deity was alrae, but not the 

oaljf,God. Apud Cyril. L ii, p. 305, spe. » 

' 1 Kings, viii, 63. 2 Cbconiciei!, vii, 5 . Josepii: . 

Judaic. 1. viii, c. 4,_p. 43L edit. Havercara^ As. t%;,MooA‘and 
smote of so many hecatombs might be inc<nivenienf,,-lii|^tfiaot, the 
ChrMlsi. rabbi, removes them by a miracle. Le Clfoc (ad loca) is 
hold enbi^^ to suspect the hdelity of the numbers. 
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vantage, would not suffer the impatient monarch 
to expect the remote and event of the 

Persian war.' He resolved to erect, without delay, 
on the comznmidiDg eminence of Moriah, a 
stately^^miple, which might eclipse the splendor 
of the church of the Resurrection on the ac^a- 
c0nt hill of Calvary; to establish an order of 
priests, whose interested zeal would detect the 
arts, and reidst the ambition, of thehr Ctoistian 
nvals ; mul to invite a numerousjd>l<my afi4eiR% 
whose stem fanaticism would be‘alwa 3 rs prqiared 
to second, and even to anticipate, the hostUe 
measure of the pagan government. Among the 
fritNi^^.tlie-anp^or- (if the names of emperor 

place was assigned, by .Tulian himself, to the vir- 
tuous and learned Alypius.' The humanity of 
Alypius was tempered by severe justice, and 
manly fortitude ; and while he exercised his abi- 
lities in the civil administration of Britain, he 
imitated, in his poetical compositions, the har- 
mony and s^dtiiess (ff the odes of Sapjdio. This 
minister, to whom Juliaa contmunicated, witii- 
out reserve, his most careless levities, and his 
most serious counsels, received an extraordinary 
commission to restore, in its pristine beauty, the 
temple of Jerusalem ; and the diligence of Aly- 
pius required and obtained the strenuous support 
of the governor of Palestine. At the call of U^ir 
great deliverer, the Jews from all the provinces 
of iflie empire, assembled on the holy mountain 

' Julian, epist. xiii, xxx. La BJeterie has neglected to translate 
the second of these epistles. 
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The en- 
terprise Is 
defeated ; 


the decline and fall 

of» fathers ; and their insolent triumph 

i^maoed and exasperated the Christian inhabitants 
Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding the 'tem- 
ple has, in every ^e, been the ruling passion of 
the children of Israel. In propitious moment 
the men forgfist: ti^eir avariee,,^ii the women 
their. ddhcacy^ spades and pickaxes_pf silver were 
^ovided by the vanity of the rich, and the rub- 
bish was transported in mantles of silk and purple. 
Every purse w'as opened in liberal wntributions, 
every hand claimed a share in tire pious labour ; 
amk the commahds of a great monarch were 
executed by the enthusiasm of a whole people.® 
Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of 
power and enthusiasm were unsuccessful ; and 

temple, wliich is now 

tinned to exbilnt the same crying spectacle of 
ruin and desolation, Perhaps the, absence and 
death of the emperor, and? the maxima of a 
Christian. might explaht the interruption 
of an arduous work, which was attempted only 
in the last six months of the life of Julian.' 


. • *&♦ 

f See the zeal and impatient of the Jews in Gregory Nazianzen^ 

(Orat. iv, p. and Theodoret, 0. c. ?0). 

^ BaUt by .Onw^ the second Khalif, who died A. D* 6^* 
This great mosque covers the whole ccaisecrated ground of the 
Jewish temple, and constitutes almost a square of T60 toisea, or one 
Roman mile in circumference- See d’Anvilie Jemsatem^ pi 45- 

* Ammiaous records the Constds of b^fel^pror 

ceeds to mention the of Julicn. Tcmpiimi . . - instaurare 

sumptibus cogitabat imraodicis. AVarburton has a secret wish to an- 
tie^pate the design ; but he must have uiiderstot^ firtma former e»" 
amples, that the execution of such a work would have demanded 
many yrars* 
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But the Christies entert»ned a natural and chap. 
pious expectation, that^ in memorable con- 
test, 'the ho«ouF of P€l%ion wimkl be vindicated 
by some s%nd miracle. An earthquake, a whirl- 
wind, . an# * fiery eruption, which overturned 
and scattered the new foundations of the temple, 
are attested, with soipe variations, by content, 
porary and respectable evidences-'^; This public 
event ,is described by Ambrose,’ bid^ip, (d Mi- 
lan, in £m epistle to the empesw Thcndfinhi^ 
which must provoke the severe ^imadversion of 
the Jews; by the eloquent Chrysostom,™ who 
might appeal to the memoiy of the elder part of 
h»'COii|p'«|pdd<»a.at Antioch; aod.bj Gregory 
Maeiinii^^-wbo priMia had dHb^i«eeeiuai.A>f tlm perhaps b; 
miracle before the expiration of the same year. LmrT 
The last of these writers has boldly declared, 
that this preternatural event was not disputed by 
the infidels ; and his assertion, strange as it may 

. ^ Tb^ subsequent witncssest Socrates, Sozomon, Theodoret, 
Philostorgitte, add contradictions, rather than authority. 

Compare the Of Basnsge (Hbit de« Mfs, tom. Tfil, 

p. 157-168) with Warburtoo^ answerM <JuUcaib p. 

The bishop hai% ingeniously explained the miraculous crosses which 
appeared on the garments of the spectators by a similar instance, and 
the natural effects of lightning. 

* Ambros. tom. ii, epist. xJ, p. 946, edit. Bcncdictin. He com- 
posed this fanatic epistle (A. D. 388) to justify a bishop, who had 
been condemned by the civil magistrate for btoming a synago gu e^ 

™ Chrysostom, tom* i, p. ^0, advert. Judasoa et Gentes, tom. ii, 
p. 574,, de St® Babyli, edit. Monlfaucon. I have followed the 
common and natural supposition ; but the learned Benedktiao, who 
dates the compo^tion of these sermons in ^e year is 
the^ were never pronounced from Uie pulpit. 

* Greg. Nazianzen, Orat- iv, p. 110-113* ' T«Sf s* mfiUnm vm-n 

Pttvfim, aiu rf4# ttfitis auroig ifx*****' 
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confirmed by the unexceptionable testi- 
BiMy' of Ammianus Marcellinus.” The phik)- 
8^diic soldier, who loved the virtues, witlibut 
adopting- the prejudices Of his master, has re- 
corded, in his-^dicious thid .candid history of 
his own tinie#;WO‘fe!Ctraordtesi^'«%stacles which 
intem^it^ the restoration of the tOnifAe of Jeru- 
s^hr^ ** Whilst Al)'pius, assisted by the go- 
" vemor of the province, urged, with vig^fc 
“ and diligence, the execution of the work, 
“ horrible balls of fire breaking out near the 
“ foundations; vrith frequent and reiterated 
“ attacks, rendered the place, from time to time, 
“ inaccessible to the scorched and blasted work- 
“ men ; and the victorious element continuing 

snt, 
the 

« undertaking was abandoned.*' Such ’authority 
should satisfy a believing, and must astoni^-an 
kMitedulous^^rnalad. l?l^"iM|^iHl6sopher may^hf 
require thO'^hl^ifkal evidefice of impartial and 
intelligent spectators. At this important crisis^ 
any singular accident of nature would assume the 
appearance, and produce the effects, of^a real 
iwodigy. This glorkms deliverance would be 

® Ammian. xxiii, 2. Cum ituque rei fortiter izustaret Alypius, 
juraretqtie provincix rector, metueudi globi Sanunarum prope iunda- 
menta crebris assultibiis erompentes fecere loconi exustis qps^otie* 
operantibus inaccessum ; bocque modo elemeBtoda^tinatiiia n^aOe^, 
o^vit inceptum. Warburton labours Cp; to biftort a con- 

fbasion of the miracle from the mouths eS Julian atid.lJbanius,and 
toomploj the evidence of a rabbi, who UTCd in the fifteenth century. 
Such witnesses can only be received bf a very favourable judge. 


in^fts-itiftimwrnijiiiiftnte^ and reSsfdutely b 




*nce, 
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speedily improve and magnk&ed by the pious art chap. 
of the clergy at. Jeru8al@n^i)«Bdrthe active ere- 
dulHy of tlui.ClHistiattwoF]^; at tiie-distmice 

of t>^mty jfiaxs^ a Roman historian, carets o£ 
theojogi^ disputes, might adom his nrork with 
riifi specious and splendid miracle.^ 

^«The restoration of . the Jewish temple was 

* * Qf Julian* 

secretly connected with the nua-of^the Christian 
church. Juiiaa^ still continued to i m^tain thp 
freedom of religious worship, wit^^aitdlftiag^d^ 
big, whether this universal toleration proceeded 
from his justice, or his clemency. He affected 
to . jaty the unhappy Christians, who were mis- 

(ff their lives; 
ft og^dort jif P il i l ir»^>t, hiaepn- 
tempt was embittered by hatred ; and the sen- 
timents of Julian M ere expressed in a style of 
sarcastic wit, which inflicts^. deep and. deadly 
wound, whenever it issues from die mouth of a 
sovereign. As he was sensible that the Christians 
gloried in the* name of their Redeemer, he coun- 
tenanced, and piadu^ enje^^», tbo dse of the 
less honourable ^^llatioa- of 
He declared, that, by the folly of the Galilaeans, 


p Dr. Lordlier, perhaps alone of the Christian critics, presumes 
to doubt the truth of this famous miracle* (Jewish and Heathm 
Testimonies, vol. Iv, p. 47-71). The silence of Jerome would 
lead to a suspicion, that the same story, which wws celehrated at a 
distance, might be despised on the spot. 

^ Greg. Naz. Orat. iii, pw 81- And this law was conHnned 
^ invariable practice of Joliah himself. Warburton has justly ob- 
served, -<p. 35), that the Platonists believed in the mysterious virtue 
•f words ; and Julian's dislike for the name of Christ might proceed 
h’omtaperstHion, as well as from contempt . 
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CHAP. i«fa^1ie^escribesas a sect of fanatics, contempt- 
iMb to men, and odious to the gods, the ranpire 
bad been reduced to the brink of destrucfion ; 
^dheinanuates ia a edict, that a frantic 

patient might siMaetiines^be^ cured by salutary 
violence/ An;;l}^;enerous dtstioM^pn was ad- 
mitted mt&ttie mind and counsels of JnUan, that, 
acemding to the difference of their religious sen- 
timents, one part rrf bis subjects deserved his 
favour and friendship, while the other was en- 
tided only to the common benefits that his justioi^ 
could not refuse;, to an obedient people/ Ac-< 
cording to a principle, pregnant with mischief 
and oppression, the emperor transferred, to the 
pontiffs of his own religion, the management of 
iha.-^tt^mBi^«adikpr)gW|^<& 0 (atte >public revenue, 

the 

piety of Constanbhm 'anddiis sons. The ^oud 
system of clerical, honours and hnmu]^ies, 3iirhich 
h^ been «eMi^mcCed;4l^i^ao amh art and la* 
hour, was tevdiid to dje ground ; the hopes cff 
testamentary donations were intercepted by tlm 
rigour of the laws ; and the priests of the Chris- 
tian sectwm’econfounded widi the last mid mi^ 

* Fri^Sment* JoUan. p. -tSd. He derides the TmXiXatan, 
fEpist. vii), and so Ihr loses sight of the principles ef4i^rattoiif ss 
to wish, (Epist> xlii), m xwf^mt xuixu 

* Oi/ yttf ftM iifttt n tXuufU* 

Aiifasf ti xt 

These two lin^, whi^ Juhan has changed nxd true 

spirit of a bigot, <Epitt. xlix), are of -£olus, 

when be refuses to grcmt Ulysses a fredi sV|)fdy of winds, (Odyss* x» 
73)* Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Ust P* *8^ attempts tojusti^f 
this partial behaviour, by an apolo^, in which persecution pe^ 

' through the mask of candour* 
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ignominious class of liie petqile. .Sudi of these, ch ap. 
regulations as appeared namsary^to check the 
ambition and asritriee of the ecclesiastics, M’ere 
soon aitersraardB imitated by the ^visdom of -an 
orthodcHE frfnce. The peculiar distinctnms vhkh 
polky has bestowed, or superstition has lavished, 
on the sacerdotal order, must be confined to those^ 
priests who prafisss the religion ef the. statel 
But the wiH«tf the legislator was not esempiSmn ' . 
pr^odice and passion ; and it tbC 
thfe insidious policy of Juiiaii, to ttepnve the 
Christians of all the temporal ’hononrs and 
advantages which rendered them respectable in 
the ■vw^'ldi 
''sever 

on the law which prohibited the Christians from curutun* 
teaching the arts of grammar and Thetai’ic.“ teaching 
The motives alleged by. to 

this partial and oppressive aswastkaPi mi^t Com- 
mand, -during his life-time, the silence of slaves 
and the appJause of fiatterers. Julian abuses the 
ambiguous otem^ng,^ ‘ 

indifferently apjdied. to'*'6&§^9«^?ia^' dlid llite 
religion of the Creeks; lie contemptuously 
observes, that tlie men who exalt the merit ol 
implicit faith are unfit to claim or to enjoy the 
advantages of science ; and he vainly contemb, 


ijtjftdtHe pro- 
hibits the 


* These laws which affected the cleigy, may be found in the 
slight hints of Julian hiniNclff (Epist.iii)i in the vagiM dedamat^is 
of Gr^ry,' (Orat. ui, p. S 6 , 8 T), and in the positive aosertions of 
.Sozemcn, (L v, c. o). 

“ Inclemens . • . perenni obreundr.ni s-ilentio. Aminiuu. xsii, 

10 ; XXV, 5* 
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CHAP refuse to adore the gods of Homer 

Mjt "Demosthenes, they ought to content them- 
aehreswithexpounding Luke and Matthew in the 
churches of the Gkdikeans.'^ In all the cities of .y 
the Roman world, the education of the youth 
was intrusted: to< masters of gi^mar and rhe- 
tork; uto were elected by, the ih^strates, 
nmintsun^ at the public expence, and distin- 
guished by many lucrative and honourable- ,pri- 
vileges. The -«dict of Julian appears to have V 
included the physicians, and professors of all 
liberal arts ; mid. the emperor, who reserved to 
himself the approbation of the candidates, was ^ 
authorized by the laws to corrupt, or to punish, , ' 
the religious constancy of the most learned of the 
|^^-c4he resignation of the 
■thiil^S',^|iliBI|(il^PP |B |gad*^d;-€gtdi>febed the 
unrivalled dommidft^4^pa^a sopiyi||tf|alian 
invited the rising toi rfisojdl^lm'iree- 

confidence 

* The edict itselt, wldeb is stUl extant smong the epistles 

lian, (xlii), may he compared with the loose invectives of Gregory, 

(Orat. iii, p. 96). Tilemont (Mem. Eccies. tom. vii, p. If&I- 
ISM). has ediected t)>p 8eemiiig*difl<:reoces of ancients and modems. 

They inay Jte easily ree< afa o4> .'Hie Christians were directly forbid 
to teadi, dfcjr were »<uiSdBri<>rMa to leam ; since they would not 
nequenttSd schools of tlRyciiails. '•« 

» Codex Theodos. \ xiii, tit. iii, de medicia et professorihBs, 
leg. 5, (published the 17th of June, received, at Sjwlcto in Italy,‘*the • 
S9th of July, A. D. 363), with Oodefroy’s v, 

P-31. 

• Orosius celebrates their disinterested rmt^ilUMrrf^nit a ma- 
joribus nostris ' compertum habemog, dnJ"lSes’'^m|tiS" j^pemodum 
• . » . officium quam fidera desereremBTuerunttVit 30. Proaeresius, 
a CMdsnan sophist, refused to accept partial favour of the empelwr. 
Hieroijiii. to Chron. p. 185, Scaliger. Eunapius in P)r«*» 
reao, p. 126. 
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'that their tender minds would receive the im- c ***)P- 
pressionsof literature and kMafcpy:- Iftbegreatest 
part of youth should be deterred 

by scruples,' or by those bf thek pa- 

rei)^,vfi^ accepting this dangeroitt mode of 
im^rhction, they must, at the same time, reUn- 
quish the benefits of a liberal education. Julian 
had reason to expect thatein the spaOe of a few 
years, the church would relapSe iiitbihi |i#inae' 
val simplicity, and that the 
possessed an adequate share'iof the leaf^ing and 
eloquence of the age, would belmcceeded by ‘a 
ganeratmn of blind and ignoraiA fanatics, iiica- 



theism.* 


It was undoubtedly the wish and the design of Disgraiw 
Julian to deprive the ChmtiAklsdfiiiie advaatl^gl^ of 
of wealth, of knowledge; said irfpdwea’ ; but the 
injustice of excluding . them from all offices of 
trust and profit seems to have been the result of 
his gener^ipidtey} hniMSdtaife 

consequence of law!* •* ' Sope^ci* 

merit might deserve, and obtain, some extraor- 


* They had recourse to the expedient of composing books for 
their owu schools. Within a few months Ai^lUnaris produced 
Christian imitation of ttotner, (a .jacred history in xxiv books), 
Pindar, Euripides, and Menander; and Sozamen is aatlsfied* tbit 
they equalled, or excelled, the originals. 

•* It was the instruction of Julian to his magistrates, (E]md. vU), 
fitf rw *r«f fiioft0Uf tuu ScaoH»B, (1. V, 

c. 18), and Socrates, (I. tii, c. 13), must be raluced to the standard 
of Gregoiy, (Oral, iii, p. 95), not less prone to exaggeration, but 
more restrained bv the actual knowledge-of his contemporary readers. 


VOL. IV. 


1 



• ll4 AN© ?Ati, 

CHAP. but the greater part of the 

officers were gradually removed from 
* weir employments in the state, the army, an3 the 
provinces'. The hopes trf-feture candidates were 
. ' extinguished by the dedrtseA partiality of a '% 
prince, whb maliciously peniiai^^thein, that it 
for a Cliristiaft tb use^t^'^wd, 
elllidt* of justice, or of war ; and who sfxidi- .> 
ously guarded the camp and the tribunals- vith 
the ensigns of idolhtry. • The powers of govern- 
ment were intrusted to the pagans, who pro- _ ^ 
fessed an arden^zeal for the religion of their % 
ancestors ; and as ^e choice of the eHapCrbr was . - 
Of^ directed by the rules of divination, the 
favourites whom he preferred as the most agree- 

liw^s obtam tiie ap- 

strationofthdretH^Bie^theChristtaQshadtaufA, 
to to - ten^per 

the universe, restranK^ the philosophic monioiA 
from violating the laws of justice and toleratkn, 
he liimself ^ xecently estdblitibed. 

Btd 0onnci^iliy^H)tfi^bfh& aut^ were 
|rfac^' in a less cottisfnctions station, id the 
exercise of arbitrary power, they the 

wishes, rather than the c(HnmandSt,flf the^ O^e- 
reign ; and ventured to exercise ^Ivex- 

’ hbious tyraody against the sectan^ ^3^#^ they 

mi in*! mi Si!*,. 'Utsidiw, Or»t. Parent, e. 9S, 

p. 3r4'‘'- . 
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were not perniitdsd to confer. ^ honours of mar- chap. 
tyrdom. The empei?)r, wi^ ^pejmhled as long 
as possiUe^.his fcQ9fVledge of the liyustice that 
was name, expre^fedhis real %nse 

ofithc^e^duct of his officers, by gentle reproofs 
ancbsubstantial rewards.* ** 

» The most effectual instrument of oppression. They are 
with which they were anite^,W||s the.law thatj^^^toi^ 
obliged the . Christians to mahe fu^^^iad 
satisiactiowfor the temples, wl)i^ tliy **” 

sfroyed under the preoediog re^nu The ^eal of 
the. trkmjdiant church had not always. e:spe<^d 
th^ .^[lUltipn <ff the public authunrity ; and 


r had often 
to 

attack and demolish the fortresses of the prince 
of darkness. The consecrated lands, which had 



increased the patrimony of the 
the clergy, were clearfy defined, ande^y re- 
stored. But on these lands, and on the ruins of 
pagan superstition, the Christians had frequently 
erected 

was necessary to dnir|:lh the 

temple could be rebuilt, the justice and piety of 
the emperor were applauded by one party, while 
the other deplored and execrated his sacrilegious 
violence.' After the ground was cleared, the 


* Greg. Naz. Orat. iU, p. 74f 91, 9?. Socrates, I. IH, C. 14- 
Theodoret, 1 . iii, c. 6 . Some drawback may, however, be allowed 
foe the violence of Uitir zeal, not iras partial than the zeal ct JoHan. 

* If we compare the gentle language of Libanius ((brat, Parent, 
c. 60, p. 286) with the passionate excUmatiomCKT Gregory, (Oiat. iii, 
V- 86, 87), we may find it difficiUt to permde ourselves that the 
t’Ao orators are really describing the same events. 

I ‘J 



XHE &ECLINK AND FALL 


ii<r 


CHAP. 

XXUI. 


re^titu^a of those stately structures, which had 
, be^tevelled with the dust ; and of the pr^^us 
" ot^^ents, which h^, been converted to Chrtet- 
ian uses ; swelled itttp^^very large acccamt of 
damages and debt . The the injury 

had neither. the uMity nor fo 

chai'ge^tljda aecUmulated demanJ^'g 
paidUad vsrisdom of a legislator would' 
displayed in balancing the adverse clainia^^, 
complaints, by an equitable and temperate ar-‘: 
bitration. But the whole empire, smd particu- 
larly the east, was |hrown into confusion by the 
rash edicts of Julian j and the pagan magistrates, 
indeed by zeal and revenge, abused the ri- 
gorous privilege of the Roman law, .which sub- 
stitutes* ja^the;plaipp^h»rhi>*de^p*a^ 

the;*" 


preceding reign, Mark, bishop of- 
had laboured in the conversitm of -fais p^lQ^erwith 
aei^jpaai^ hfi>^^«iasion.e 

Tfi6 magisir^eswquired thefuB yalue of a tem- 
ple which had been destroyed by his intolerant 
zeal ; but as they were satisfied of his poverty, 

* H«itan, or AretUusa, at ^aal aSat^uw^ of sixteen miW be- 
tween Euj^ ^««a; and was founded; OT at 

least named, by Seleucus Nicatdf, It* peculiar era dates tram ^the 
year of Rome 685, according t« the medals of the city. In the de- 
cline of the Seleucides, Emesa and Arethusa were usurped by the Arab 
Sampsiceramus, whose posterity, the vassal* of Some, were not extin- 
guished in the reign of Vespasian. See d’AnviteV Maps and Geo- 
gmphie Ancienne, tom. li, p. 134. Weaselb^; Itfneraria, p. 188, 
and ^oris. Epoch. Syro-Macedon. p. 80, 481,^^' ' . 

'• '* surprising, ^^'ere^ry and Theo- 

doret wbnid suppress a circumstance whtch, ii^tiieii eyes, must haY« 
enhanced the religious merit of the conferapr, ' 
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they desired only to bend his indexible spirit to chap. 
the promise of the dighfest coitftifen^tioni They 
apprehended the' «^d prelate, ' thqr iiAinnanly 
scouPgM hte, they tore his beard ; and his 
niAed b<^y, miointed with honey, wa^ susifended, 
in a net, between heaven and earth,' atoi es- 
posed to the stings of insects and the rays of a 
%rian sum* ’ From this lofty statimi, Mark 
still persist^ to’ glory in his crime, and fe iitsult 
the impotent rage of his persecutors. H^'’#Ss 
at length rescued from thdr hands, and dismissed 
to enjoy the honour of his divine triumph. ■ Tfcte 
Aricms'eelhbrMed the vi^e of their pious coh- 
feMi6iPt"' thef catludics arhhitiously claimed his 
altibiiicir}‘-^nd‘’ -the 4 /^ might' S^ Ous- 

ceptifale of shame or remorse, were deterred from 
the repetition of such unavailing cruelty.’' Ju- ' 
lian spared his life; but if the bishop pf A^- 

The sufferings and constancy of Mark, which Gregory has so 
tra^c^Jiy jptiMei, (Orat. iii, p. 88, 91), are confirmed by the un- 
ezee|>ilooride/«iia reluctant evidence^ of I,ibanius. Mo^W. unmf 

tttyiua , arenas V 

Ii/fw. Epist. T30, p. 350, 351, edit, WoUi Amstd. 1738. 

' certatim eum sibi (Christian!) vindicant. It is 

thus that La Croze find Wolfius (ad loc ) have explained a Greek 
word, whose true signification had been mistaken by former inter- 
preters, and even by Le Clerc, (Bibliotheque Ancienne ct Modente, 
tom. iii, p. 371). Yet TiUeraont is strangely puzzled luTindtr- 
stand (Mem. Eccies. tom. vii, 1309) i«w Gregory and Theodoret 
could mistake a Semi-AHan hisht^ for a saint. 

See the probable advice of SaRdst, (Greg. Nazfeazea, Oriff, fii, 

Libaidm intercedes for ■ similar off^ider, Iwt'thiqF'siMndd 
eaimifMxrti; yet he ailowss thdt if Orion bad secreted the con- 
secriBM w^tb, he deserved tosuififr UiepanitliiaWef Marsyas; to 
■be BayedWet,! (Epist, 730, p. 349-351). 

I .s 
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THE HECUNE AND' 


CHAp. ^ved the infancy of Julian .‘ poACTity 

xxiii. w]iS.bondemn the ingratitude, instead of prai^g 
clemency, of the emperor. 

The tem- At the distance of five miles from Antioch, 
CTedV<«athe Macedonian kings of l^ria had consecrated 
ofDaptae. jQ Apollo one of the most clegiBW placcs of de- 
votacm in the pagan world.’” A‘, ‘fts^nj^ent 
temple rose in honour of the god of Kgtit t'^d 
his collossal figure" almost filled the capaiwlK 
sanctuary, which was enriched with gold and 
gems, and adorned by the skill of the Grecian 
artists. The deity was represented in a bending 
attitude, with a golden cup in his hand, pour- 
ing out a libation on the earth ; as if he suppli- 
cated the venerable mother to give to his arms 
thi? ,co!id ^ Pathre ; % the tpot 
wan cniiohlcd and the 

Syrian jxn'ts Iiad tran.sported the 
from llic banks of the Fencus to those of the 
rites «f iGrefeCe were imi- 
tat^ijy cfldhy'of Antioch. A stream 

of propliecy, which rivalled the truth and re- 
putation of the Delphic oracle, flowed from the 

- ’,4fregpry •?> P- , 'Cut*, by ‘■'ing ^ apo- 

- MMe, Haft hadjdcMtwil stifi id9i» than be had aulfer^ ..^ . 

^ The gro«c and temple of Daphne are desert)^ , by Strabo, 
11 .' xvi, p. 1089, 1099,- edit. Amstel. 1707); U^ips, (Ntenia, 
p., ISS, 188, Antiochic. Orat. si, p. 380, 3^1)^ and Seaomen, 
(t. V, c. 19). Wes.'wling (Itinerar. p. Causaubon (ad 

Hist. August, p, 64) illuatiate this curious ~ . 

s ° Stnudacrum in eo Olympiaci tequipeu-ans 

--jpgAltadmem. Aminian. xxii, 13. iupiter was sixty 

and bis bulk was conseqat]i^,iqaal-to that of a thousand 
)n«di tee a curious Memoire of tbe Afite Gedoyn, (Academie dea 
tnscripteoa, tom. ix, p. 198). 
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Castalian fountain of Dapytm^." In the adjacent chap. 
fields a stadium was ^ special privi- 

legc,p whii^ had been parchii^ f«HH EUs ; 
f lip games were celebrated at , Uie ex- 

penc^pf city ; and a. revenue of thirty thou- 
pounds sterling was annually appfi^ tp the 
{pblic pleasures.’ , The peipetual resiwt .of 
pilgrims and spectators, insensibly; formed, in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, the stat^y and 
populous village of Daphne, which emulpt^jy^ 
^lender, without acquiring the title, of a pro- 
vincial' city. The ten^le and the village yr^e 
de^y bosomed in a thick grove of laurefa and 
■dyj fa eess^-. as far , as a circmnfe- 

inUeSk.and fon^^ in the 
stmamers a cool and impenetrable shade. A 
thousand streams of the purest water issuing 
from every hill, preserved the verdure of .the 

• Hadrian i-cad the Iiistory of his ftitufe fortunes on a "leaf 
dipped in the Castalian sti-eam; a trick which, according to the 
Oraculis, p._ 281, 282), might be easily per- 
formed ty ^difmieirf. prqwrations. The emperor stopped the abii^e 

TOut.curiri5ay-<if»iW».,;^, , ■' - 
» It was purchased, A. D. dd. In the year Hi of the era of 
Antioch, (Noris. Epoch. Syro-Maced. p. 139-17-4), for the teim oi 
ninety Olympiads. But the Olympic games of Antioch were not 
regularly celehrated Oil the reign of Commodi^s. See the curious 
details in the Chroidcle dcdin Malala, (tom. i, p. 293, 320,' 372- 
381), a writer whdM metUand authority are canflned J*RWlkthe 
limits of his native City. 

Rfteen talents of gtdd. bequeathed by SosShh^ '»hq 2^ in 
die reign of Augustus. The theatrical merits of the ^4^,-<4tl*h. in 
'SBieege of C^mstantine, art ebmpared in the EaposiUo Mundi. 
l^'^XHildstm, Geograph. Mu>Bf,.toin.lii), • - . ' - 

' r- ■ V. 


* 



CBtAP. 

XXBI-' 


TlW.DEGfcllf Ei-aN® araM.%. 

eMtbj^jsuaditbe temperature of the air^ttelMfes 
w^<^e:lgJ^ified with harmonious sounds 
ieu0^ odours ; smd the peaceful grove was fShB* 
aerated to health and joy, to luxury and love. 
The v^orous youth pursued, like Apollo, the 
ot^ject of his desires ; . and the hhu^yi^maid was 
wamecl^ byr the fate of Daphnef to ^MiK^l^fQlly 
efi^tfeiteonabie coyness. Tlie sokben^^ 
^^bsbpher wisely avoided the temptation 
s^sual paradise/ where pleasure, assuming the 
character of religion, imperceptibly dissolved the 
filWiaess of manly virtue. But the ^oves ^ 
Daphne^ continued for many ages to enjoy the 
vciwSCII^n of natives and strangers ; the privi- 
leges of the holy ground were enlarged by the 
munijiicence of succeetog emperors *, and e^ery 


Neglect 
and profa* 
nation of 



of the temple.* " * 

When Julian, on the day of the, 
vam^ g^^at ed.j .0 ,.adwe = th|e,, .^poUp i)aphne, 
buh to the highest pitch of 

eagerness and impatience. His lively imagina- 
tion anticipated the grateful pomp of victims, oS 
libations, and of incense ; a long procession o| 
y(Hli% and virgins, clothed, in white robes, the 


' Avitlio CussiO Syriacos legioncs dedi luxuria di^l^tes et 
Dapimicu moribus. These are the wt>rds of the empfebor Marcus 
Antoninus, in an original letter preserved by his in Hist. 

August, p. 41. Cassius dismissed or punished eV^ soWef who was 
seen at Daphne. * '• 

* Aikiuantuin agromm Daphnensibus iietlt quolucus 

fM flpiriiminr fieret ; ’delectatns amoenitate. itel abun- 

danfl^ Stotiopius, vi, 14. Sextus PmviiiCiis, c. 16. 
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symbol of their inflocence ; 4uid the tamultuous 
concourse of lata mnuamsable p^le. But the 
zeal of ABtiBrihj»fa#-^8iT®rtedi siape the reign of 
Chris^iaeaii^aJu^*: a different channel. Instead 
of of fat oxen sacrificed by the tribes 

of^^Hreaithy city, -to their tutelar deity,’ the em- 
pe^ complains that he found only a sing^ 
goose, provided at the ex|j^ce of a priest, the 
pale and Solitary inliabitant of this decayed tem- 
ple.* The- altar deserted, the omile 
been reduced to silence, - and the holy gixMind 
was j^Fofmied by thdi introduction of Christie 
and fpBecal rite& After Babylas “ (a' bishi|9i 

- prison m the persecu- 
m his 

gi^re,' his body, by the order of the Caesar Gal- 
lus, was transported into the midst of the grove 
of Daphne. A magnificent church was erected 
over his remains ; a portkm of the 
was usurped for the maintenance of the clergy, 
'burial of the Christians of Antioch, 
who ■ tthe feel^lbe^i 

their affrighted and indigna^ vdtaries.^ As 



’Julian (Misdpogen, p. '3S1, 362) discovers his own character 
with that naiveti, that Vncuttcions simplicity, which always ctp, 
atitntes’ genuine hufBonh "■ ”1' ' 't' ' 

° Babylas is named by Eosebias in the succestron of the bishops 
of Antiadh, <Hist. EccleA,l- Ti,'C. 29, 39). HU trbenp^ i^r tm. 
emperors (the first fubulous, the second historical) is dlffnis^e^- 
bratlAJ^ Chrysostom, (tom. li, p, '636-379, edit, MotU^cKSh). 
TiOd^^ (Mem. Eccles. tom. ii, p.^ 2a7-^^#fiMi66) 

beeol(M.«|toast a sceptic. — , ■ ^ 


CHAP. 
XX III. 



f 1? «|JtfB»CWltB #4^ 

GftAP. revolution seemed to rest(»re,|4^for- 

*^^***" of paganism, the church of St. 

;Cl0iat>tished, and new buildings were adde^ to 
the mouldering edifice whkh had been raiseidhy 
the piety of Syrian kioi^.^.But the first and 
most serious, care ef Juftwt deliver his 

opp9;^i£^'^^deity from the odiouSippe|e^ of the 
di^id4m4 living Christians, who had 
•Suppressed the voice of frami or enthu^iQP^^ 
The scene of infection was purified, accordimg 
to the forms of ancient rituals 1 the bodies were 
ifemovai of decently removed ; and the ministers of the 
tnd <^ardi were permitted to convey the remains of 
. StvBabvlas to their former habitation within the 
temple. walls of Antioch, The modest behaviour which 
m^ht ^h»ve . asspiigpd 9f ^ hostile 



the fceal of the Cbrisriaos, The : 
transported the relics of 

thundering 

acdamations, the Psalms of David the most ex- 
pressive of their contempt for idols and idolaters. 
The return of the saint was a tomn^h ; and^^ 
was an 

r,^vi^ exerted his'fMde to disseartdehis 
resentment. luring the night whicltj^hi^ted 

■ - ' ' ' ' ■ ■ r' 

* Ecclesiastical eritics, particularly fheae iMltfl^anJi^^ txuIttn 
the coulcanoB of Julian, (Mlaopdgon, ^ (Nmnia, 

.j, 185), that ApoOowaa disturbed by Spaced man. 

Amm ianna Cxxii. 12) clears ana^ftalMir tlilf «Me ground, 
to the rites vhkh the Atlll4^rfMMiAy-I^*etiKd in the 
iste^IMiis. 
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t h is indiscreet processioo, the temple of Daphne chap. 
was in flames ; the statue of 'Apollo was con- 
sumed ; .and the walls of the edifice w^e left a 
naked and' Awful monument of min.' The Christ- 
ians of Aiitioch asserted, with religious confi- 
d^fthe, that the powerful intercession of St. Ba- 
l^las had pointed the lightnings of heaven against 
the devoted roof : but as Jidian was reduced to 
the alternative, of believing either a crime or a 
miracle, he chose, without hesitation, wi^out 
evidence, but with some colour of probability, 
to impute the fire of Daphne to the revenge of 
the Galilaeans.^ Their offence, had it been 
tiii|$if 9 )tl^ priav(d,«3gbt have Justified the reta- 
^w^^ch'-wns’lmmediidely'eKeeuted by the 
order of Julian, of shutting the doors, and con- juu»n 
fiscating the wealth, of the cathedral of Antioch. 

To discover the criminals who were guilty of “‘‘^ti- 
the tumult, of the fire, or (d secreting^iie ri^es 
of the church, several ecclesiastics were tor- 
presbyter, of the name of Tbeo- 
doret, wAsHhsiHMiied 1^;^ senteB(%-o£>tJiifcj6<ipri 
of the EaslV 

’ Julian (in Misopogon, p. 361) rather insinuates, than affirms, 
their guilt. Ajamianus (xxU, 13) treats the imputation as levimmtu ^ 
rumor, and relates Sm sUt]) with extraordinary candour. 

* Ono tam atrdcf-^Ml IsUMMe coasumpto, ad id. qaipie In^psnlari* 
ira provexit, ut quizstiones agitare juberet aoUto.acriores, (Jret Julian 
blames the lenity of the maj^strates id’ AaUoeh), et snqnrem.eccie. 

Siam Antiochis claudn Thia intcrdictioo Cas per&msd wRb some 
^p^Btnstances of indignity and proianatjon { and the m>^M*^4eath 
flfjilie pfineiple actor, JuHanV nacie, is ruhed^WithmadiS^rsti- 
UfteCM^IacsncTbyths AbbddelaMeteeiev Vltede Jd&n, p. 36S- 




fllEmCLlNK AVlS^iS'AfcL 

CHAP, ; who lamented, Avith real itf'i^fected 

cdBKJePB, that the imprudent zeal of his 
~ #oald tarnish his reign with the disgrace df^per- 
secution.* - 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was in- 
stantly checked by the frown of ^heii* sovereign ; 
butwhssBthe father of his counter/ dishes him- 
s^f-the leader of a faction, the licence of ■p^ldar 
fury cannot easily be restrained, nor consisfeittfy 
punished. Julian, in a public composition, ap- 
plauds the devotion and loyalty of the holy cities 
of Syria, whose pious inhabitants had destroyed, 
at the first signal, the sepulchres of the Gali- 
Iseims ; and faintly complains, that they had re- 
venged the injuries of the gods with less mode- 
ration than he should have recommended.'’ 

smd eeinct^t cdnfe^sio^ t^y ap^ 
pear to confirm the ecclesiastical narratives { tbht 
in the cities of Gaza, Ascalon, Caesafea^ Welioi 
pagsffis al^sed, without prudence 
or JemorSej the mot&ent of their prosperity. That 
the unhappy objects of their cruelty were released 
from torture only by death ; that as their niaM-‘ 
gled bodies were dragged throi^h the streets, 
they-'-Wdfe pierced (su<A tRg universal i?iige) 
' by the spits of cooks, and the dist^s of enraged 
women; and that the entrails of ChristaM priests 
and virgins, after they had been .t^h^ by those 

‘ •- 'kii- I . . ' 

* Beside the eccleshisUeal historians, less to be 

we may ^llelp the passion of 1^ the Acta 

SfilHiil’iir Buinart, p. 591. The rtittHi gives it an 

orighwilild aothentic air. 

* Julias, Misopogon, p. 361. 
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bloody fanatics, iiuxedj%ith barley, and chap. 

contemptuous^ tbrowu tu/dse-iUteeleaa animals 
of th5 city,.*i^^eb-^fenes of reKgiQiB' madness 
exhibk tiissBtorti contemptible and odious picture 
of huuKHth#ature ; but the massacre of Alexbn- 
dc^^pttlitcts still more attention, from the oer- 
tn^y of the fact, tiie rank of the victims, and 
the splendor of the capital of Egypt. 

George,” from his parents or his edae»tion».^°|^^ 
surnamed the Cappadocian, was boim 
phania in Cilicia, in a fuller’s shop. From this 
obscure add servile origin he raised himself by; 
the talents of a parasite: and the patrons, whOfn*^ 
he assiduously flatt^edi pcoeured for their Avorth^ 
lesS^^defODdsBkf .a';luarati^e>oeimik!#Hi,m^'fi(m-< 
tract, to supply the army with bacon. His em- 
ployment was mean ; he rendered it infamous. 

He accumulated wealth by the bseest arlBinC"' 
fraud mid corruption; buthis rafflJs*feftsaiii^'#feft:* 
so that George was compelled to 

esc»pi0Q^ifi;t^ pursuits of justice. After this, 
disgrac»,;ailtii|||l^^ tO ^ ■ 

® See Gregory Nazionzen, (Oral, iii, p» 87). Sozomen (1. v. 
c. 9) may be considered as an original, though not impartial, wit* 
ness. He was a native of Oata, find had conversed with the cort- 
tessor Zeno, who, as blshopf^- dtoiumai lived ttrthe ag^.of 
dred, (1. vii, c. 28). PhiJostorgiiis (1. vU> c. with Godefroy’s 
dis^rtations, p. 284) adds ^tne tri^ic cirOttmstJinces of f^r^ansi 
who were literally sacrificed at tlie aKaev of the gods, &c. '■ / < 

^* ,^0 life and death of George of Cappadocia are deserSied W 
(xxii, 11) ; Gregory Nazitfnzen, (Orat, p. 38S, 395, 
and Epiphanius, <Haeres. Ixxvl). The invectives of the 
tw'osai!i!&:^^t not deserve much credit, pnlessthey were confirmed 
by the testimoi^ of the cool and rnpirtial infidel. 



C H A t*. Trail or affected zeal, 4he^||^aon 

S£S«a JfefcriMism. From the love, or the 

loMTjjing, he collected a valuable Kbr^^?, 9f 
history, rhetorie, and theolo^_i 

and the choicesflf ;tlie^|>«M^Bg faction ]^ro- 

moted Gi^gft«fi-4lappad«e»a4|MiteH^t>'one of 


A4liaia8BBi.- Tfhe entrance ot th^^l^^tMSJiop 
tiiat of a barbarian coBquer»Eiiii||^^h 
'moment of his reigh was. polluted by 
and avarice. The cathi^ca-^rf AJexandna and 
]^§ypt were abandmied to a tyrant, qn^ified, by 
nature mmI edBcation,, to exercise, the 
»ppres9e* peraecqtioBh;, bttthe q[»iMressedwith an impartial 
lUttid "the various inhabitants of his extensive 
diocese. The primate of Egypt assumed the 
. sfliWiJNad^ jnaoteiiiBe hifty station ; but he 

- ._• _ ‘ a 1 


extraction. The merchants of Alratawidfrwere 
igapoverished by the unjust^ and ^jnsstmiwefs 
wEbidt dwi o cqMried,.-t^' nitre, salt, 
* .fonetahit and the spiritual father cff 

a great people condescended to practise the vile 
and pernicious arts of an informer. The i^ex^ 
awdrtans could never forget, nor ,forgive,vthe 

lax^yidihA ihe' snggestedjr.cft'all the hoii^ of 

‘ ■ 

' After the maeascre t>f George, the emperi».^|lW» rejeetedly 
tent orders to preserve the library for his own to torture 

the slaves who misht be suspected of bbOks. He 

praises the merit of the collection, from •“ 1^ borrowed 

and transcribed several manuscripts wh^J^f ursued hit studies in 
Cap pe d -v;,.. H^coidd wish indeed that the woriffl of the Galilieans 
%j| ^ perish; but he requires an eiact account even of those theo- 
h^cta -wdumes, lest otlier treatises mote valu^le should be con- 
foiiHiiie^ Ui their JuliMi. EpiiU iXj xxxvi. 
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the city, under ^dte^te cdsuB> that the royal ch ier. 
founder had ©(mvey©(i toAk*3MiedBSsiMR^ lie Pto- 
lemies the perpetual property 

of ih& pagans, who had be^ iat- 

teredf ii^yi**^ hopes of freedom and tol^afaon, 
e^g^^ lns devout avarice ; and the rich tetn^bs 
(#iklexandria were either pillaged or insulted by 
the haughty {^relate, who excbi^ied, in a loud 
and threatening tone, — “ Hew long will these 
“ sepulchres be permitted to stand ?” Under tlie - 
rdlgn of Constantius, he was expelled by the 
fury, (M* rather by the Jnstice, of the pei^le; and 
it was not without a violent stru^l^ that die ‘ 

the state could 
iwraage. 

The messenger who proclaimed at Alexandria 
the accession of Julian, announced the downfal 
of the archbishop. George, with two^iuwcdx* a* n. ssi, 
sequious rainisteix, Cou^ DmdorUsv-ahd 

noaster of the mint, were ignominiously 
dra^^fit^iatehahja to the public [urison. He fe mas- 

end 

open by ike-1 

impatient of the tedious forms of judidd 'Jib- 
ceedings. The enemies of gods and men ex^ Dec. t*. 
pired under their acuel insults ; the lifeless bxSes 
of the archbishop end his associates Were 
in triumjdi tiurougb the streets cm the b8(^*(4^ 
eaaotiel; and the inactivity of the Atbrnfastal 


; aacred 
> people. 


was esteemed a shining exampb of 




' PMlHtaipua, with cautious malice, ioBiimates their guiit. 
Ml m ffmrnyyirat rr, rr^^tvSf I- vii, r. 2 ; Gotiefrov, 

p. S67. 



1128 T 3 Mr BECMN®^ A 3 S;iftj#aMU. 

CHAP. ey^^Itcal patience. The remains 

^i^ftches were thrown into the sea : ^#Eti)e 
popular leaders of the tumult d«:lared theif li^O- 
liition to disappoint the ^erotiwi of the Christ- 
ians^ and to intercept the firtare honours of these 
martyrs, who' baidybeen ^nkdtdk#^ their pre- 
deqeasors^ by ;,the enemies of^^^^N^ion.^ 
The fears of the pagans %yere just.’^aiii-lW^.pre- 
cautions ineffectual. The meritorious de^^f 
tlie archbishop obliterated the memory of his 
life. .'The rival of Athanasius -wns-dear and sa- 
cred to the Arians, and the seeching conversiMl 
of thoso sedtaries introduced his worship into the 
bosom of the catholic church;'* The odious 
stranger, disguising every circumstance of time 
>iti(i^iipProai|uitmdiihbsiKKl^ a saint, 


. projecU in mare, ^ 

t^i* supremic, ocdesi illis oMriicicnt ; iit.rcliiiuU, qui deviare a re- 

adiisriite ' glbriosam 

' |IMfl|li‘ini«mcraU'fiide p^grosBi* 4i>wfUiiic*:M&RTVKBS a{^eU2intul*> 
- Ammi&n. 3uii, 11. Kpiphanius proves to the Arians* that 
vUs hot & martyr. 

Donatiststr (OptAtQS Milev. p. $0» 303* edft. 

Mem. Kccies tom, yi, p. 713*;fe 4to)t and 

M^. Ecclcs. p» £17* in in 

uwui^ped the hbntnirs of saints and ' 

saints of Ca^ipailoria, Basil and the Gre^oi^iit* W|l^ dg* 
•lorSiit of their holy coiiipuniuii. Pope Gelasius*, 49^.tlie 

first catholic who acknowledges St. George, among the 

martyrs,-^** Qui Deo mngis quam hominia’ablS^fe^ Be i^e^s 
his acts as a composition of heretics. ' not. tfeq 

oldest, of the spurious Acts^ are still exty jy^a<| a elowd 

nf fiction, we may yet di^irguisb the ^ George of 

^ppadocia sustained in the presence of Qtu^ J^xandriUf s^inst 
^mMOgiotan A(ha)iQ$iu$. . i'i i t" - ■ - ‘ 
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of Cappadocia has been transformed'^ into the chap. 
renowned St. Ceorge of E^gten^ the patron of 
arnls, of mid of the garter.’ , Andwor- 

Abont tfa^'knne time that Julian was informed slapped “ 

a saint ana 

of tiie;tUpa[idt of Alexandria, he received intdli- martyr. 
g©a«»f^m Edessa, that the proud and wealthy 
f^ion of the Arians had insulted the weakness 
of the Valentinians, and committed such disor- 
ders as ought not to be suffered with impunity 
in a well-regulated state. Without e3q)ectH% 
the slow forms of justice, the exasperated prince 
directed his mmidate to the magistrates of 
Edessa," by which he confiscated the whide 
profp@^|s^:>j^i(M;hoivfai > the motley was distri- 
hHti4 4he Tifddi^ the-hufedswrmemided 
to "the domain; and this act of oppression was 
aggravated by the most ungenerous irony. — “ I 
“ shew myself,” says Julian, “ the true friend 
“ of the G^alilaeans; Their admirabie laW’ has 
** juomised the kingdom of heaven to the poor ; 

U** they will advance with more diligence iii 
** thh'"]^EiaMi4p^.^riNue and s^ 

“ are relkiwsd^i^ .i^ aa^aner ^ 

^ This transformation js not given as absolutely certain^ but as 
txtnmely TpTohAhUu See the Longucruana, tom. 1, p. 194^ 

* A curious histoi 7 bf th^ worship of St. George, from the sixth 
century, (when he 4Nu( afeready revered in Palestine, in Arm«^, at 
Borne, and at Treves in Gaul), might be extracted from Dr. Heylin, 

(History of St. George, 2d editiDn, London, in 4to, 4W)t 

add the Bollandists, (Act SS- Mens. A^l, toan. iii, p. 

IHa fame and popularity in Eurc^x:, and especially in Engla^ 
ceed^ (him the Crueades. ^ 

» Epist. xliii. 

VOL. n\ it 
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THE OBCfcISE AND FALfc 


CHAP. 

NXIII. 


possessions. Take cafe,” pursued 
^ tiies monarch, in a more serious tone, “ take 
“ care how you provoke my patience and Im- 
“ inanity. If these diswders continue, I will 
“ revenge on the magistr^es4^.€^^es of the 
“ people ; and you will dread, 

“ not- paly confiscation , and exile, I^H^^^I^jand 
the sword.” The tumults of Alexand^^Wwe 
doubtless of a more bloody and dangerous-a^ , 
ture : but a •Christian bishop had fallen by the 
hands of the pagans : and the public epistle of 
Julian affords a yery lively proof of the partisd 
spirit of his administration. His reproaches to 
the citizens of Alexandria are mingled with ex- 
pressions of esteem and tenderness ; and he 
lam^p^, thak on this, occasion they: ^puld have 
depUEted ffina . 

which attested their Grecian extraetipn^^j^JI^ 
gravely censures the offence;, wb^yttigff^d 

nity ; but he resaintulates, with visible compla- * 
cency, the intolerable provocations which they 
had so long endured from the impious tyrapny 
of George of Cappadocia. Juban admits , J|he 
prii^ie, that a wise and v^rous govera^^t 
should chastise the insolence of the peop^: yet, 
in consideration of their founder, Alot^l^r, and- 
of Serapis, their tutelar deity, h^.^^pts a free 
and gracious pardon to the guiltj^^, for which 
^he again feels the affection of 


■ rti&ra. Epi-t. X. 
' Ammian. xxii, if. 


He allowed hja W SMoase his anger. 
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After the tumiilt of Alexandria had subsided, chap. 
Athanasius, amidst the|Hrib}ic^elamations, seated 
himself on^he throne from whence his unworthy Re^ora- 
competitoT hSd been precipitated : and as the 
zeal of^the archbishop was tempered^ with dis- 
cretion, the exercise of his authority tended not Peb. 2i. 
to inflame, but to reconcile, the minds of the 
people. His pastoral labours were not confined 
to the narrow limits of Egypt. The^tate ef the 
Christian world was present to his dctrt^e Slid 
capacious mind; and the age, the merit, the 
reputation of Athanasius, enabled him to assume, 
in a moment of danger, the office of Ecclesi- 
Thtee' years were not yet 
iisee ^ftie'matjtRrity of the bishops of the 
West had ignorantly, or reluctantly, subscribed 
the confession of Rimini. They repented, they 
believed, but they dreaded the unseasoiR^ie 
rigour of their orthodox brethren ; and if their 
pride was stronger than their faith, they might 
throw themselves into the arms of the Arians, 
to ^^^^^beiindiginiy of a public penance, 
w'hich must ^grade thmn to the cofidition of 
obscure laymen. At the same time, the domestic 
differences concerning the union and distinction 
of the divine persons, were agitated with some 
heat among the Catholic doctors ; and the pro- 
gress of this metaphysical Controversy seemed to 


■ • Sei Athanas. ad Rufin. tom. H, p. 40, 41 and Creg. Nazlan- 
Orat. iij, p. .S95, 396, who justly states tly temperate zeal of 
tW^lmmte, as much 'Sore meritorious than his prayers, his fa! 
Pem«utIons, &c. 


fas^. 
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TttE. ®aeUNRAN0 FALL 


c HAP. tbreat^& public and lasting division of the Greek 
churches. By the wisdom of a select 
^piod, to which the name and presence of AtBa- 
nasius gave the authority of a general -council» 
the bishops, who had unw^i)y>^K|^tfd;into error, 
were admitted. to-^ eommujdcHki^^l^x^urch, 
on the.ea^y condition of .subscribing tlii^y,J^;euc 
cree<k without any formal acknowledgn^ig^i^f 
their past fault, or any minute 'definition of tl^|. 
scholastic opinions. The advice of the primate of 
Egypt had already prepared the clergy of Gaul 
and Spain, of Italy and Greece, for the receptimi 
of this ^utary measure ; and, notwithstanding 
the opposition of son\e ardent spirits,’’ the fear 
of the common enemy promdted the peace and 
hvmo^y^of tha Christians.'’. 

•ecute?"^" diligence of tibe primate ctf £g3rpt 

and ex- had improved the season of tranquillity, b^r? 
it wsts interrupted by the hostile edicts of the 
JhiliRP, who despised the Christians, 

^ I have not leisure to follow the blind obstinacy of Lucifer of 
Cagliari. See his adventures in Tfllemont, (Mem. Eccles. toft. vH, 
p, S{Kb.92d) ; and observe how the colour of the narrative insensibly 
change the confessor becomes a schismatic. 

est htdc sententise Ocddnts, et, per' tam ndcessar^iMt 
cCUeffidaif 'Fstana fkndbnr rsandm eriq>tii& The lively 
ful Dialogtie of lerom against the Luciferians, (tom. ii, p. 13&- 
155), exhibits an original picture of the ecclesiastical pi^i^ rf th* 
times. » 

' Tillemont, who supposes that George was, to Au- 
gust, crowds the actions of Athanasius into a apace, (Mem. 

t!«;les. toitis vdif p. SdO). An urigiiKil fra^jumt, poblhlted hj 
lO^r^ms Mafiei, from the old Cliupter lApuy ot Verona, (Osser- 
Litterarie, Am. iii, p. 6b-!>2), many iiniiortant 

dws, wMcIt are authenticated by the cmipatation of Kgyntian 

months. ' ^ . 
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honoured Athanasius witfr'MsTsincere and pecu- 
liiy hatred. Pbr his1«^ aJcfe,' he introduced ^ 
an arbitrary disiniction, repu^abt at least to 
the ^mt dT his former declarations. He main- 
taln^/that the Galilseans, whom he hadTecalled 
exile, were not restored, by that gem^l 
indulgence, to the possession of their respective 
churches : and he expressed his astonishment, 
that a criminal, who had been repeafedly con-" 
demned by the judgment of the emperors, sh^d 
dare to insult the majesty of the laws, and inso- 
lently usurp the archiepiscppal throne of Alex- 
andria; without expecting tbe orders of his so- 
Al a jranishraent for the imaginary of- 
fbhiee,’iie ^a|jam banished Athanasius from the 
city; and he was pleased to suppose, that this act 
of justice would be highly agreeable to his pious 
subjects. The pressing solicitations of thejpsB^le 
soon convinced him, that the majority of the 
Alexandrians were Christians; and that the great- 
est part of ^the Christians were firml^^tached to 
*the cause ^ l^ir c^^essed .priiBs^?^'d^.the 
knowledge drth«i^eHthifil»t^!nsrimd oif jp^^ad- 
ing him to recal, his decree, provoked him to ex- 
tend to all Egj'pt the term of the exile of Athana- 
sius. The zeal of the multitude rendered Julian 
still more inexorable: he was alarmed by the dan- 
ger of leaving at the head of a tumultuous dty a 
Ai^ring and popular leader; and the language of 
Ws resentment discovers the opinion which lie 
M^fftained of the cwirage and ddilHies of Atha- 
nasius. The execution of the sentence was still 

K 3 


CHAP. 

xxHi. 
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THE fiECLf^ AND FALL , 

CHAP, delayeij^^ j the caution or negligence o^ Ecdicius, 
of Egypt, who was at length awakened 
his lethargy by a severe reprimand. “ Thoiigh 
“ you neglect,” says JuMM, “ to write to me dn- 
“ any other subject, ^ lekst-lfifj^mf^ty to in- 
“ form me of yotir conduct tow^6^^htoasius, 
“ the eaftnl' of the gods. 

“ been long since communicated to yS4>*''i 
“ sw'ear by the great Serapis, that unless, 'bll 
. “ the calends of December, Athanasius has de- 
“ parted from Alexandria, nay from Egypt, the 
“ officers of ydur government shall pay a fine of 
” one hundred pounds of gold. You know my 
" temper : I am slow to condemn, but I am still 
slower to forgive.” This epistle was enforced 
Wiittea with Abe emperot’s 
otv^’%aM.“' " “ The contempt that is shewn 
“ all the gods fills me with grief and indignatidh. 
"^T^ere is nothing that I should see, ' ntithing 
8m^^daldTiear;'withn(toi'Ci>leasnre, than the 
“ expulsi(^i^ Athanasius from all Egypt. The 
abominable wretch ! Under my reign, the bap-» 
“ tism of several Grecian ladies of the highest 
« has been the effect of his persecutions.^ 
Thii^dfetbof AUianashis was not expressly 
manded; but theprefectof Egypt understood, that 
. it was safer for him to exceed, than to neglect, * 
the orders of an irritated master. The archbishop 
pradently retired to the monasteri^l^ thedesertf 

* pumi»j9 ts inXfjLnnr nr^ if»», yinau*mf tmv ixt-. 

enfim 'Iwxtffiai. I have presenred the ambiguous sense of 

the laat word, the ambiguity of a tyrant who wfehed to find, or ta 
create guilt* 
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eluded , with his Usual dusi^^^rit Jr the snared of the char 
enemy and Bted t».tHtt»^i.hfer the ashes of a 
])rjn(;e,.who, in, words of formidable import, had 
declaf^sJWs wish that the w’^hole venom of the 
school w ere contained in the single per- 
iett of Athanasius.* ■ ' 

' I have endeavoured faithfully to rejjresent the Zeal and 
artful system by which Julian proposed to obtain ™!’cQor 
the effects, without incurring the guilt, or re- 
proach, of persecution. But if the deadlj^ spMt 
of fanaticism perverted the heart and understand- 
ing of a virtuous prince, it must, at the same 
time,,be confessed, that the rea/ sufferings of 
jl|^.;.Chmti^,w^ indaihed and magnified by 
and religious -enthusiasm. The 
meekness and resignation which had distinguish- 
ed the primitive disciples of the gospel, was the 
object of the applause, rather than of , 
tation, of their successors. The Christiahs, who . 

.ha^ .uow possessed above forty years the civil 
a^ -e^deslustical government of the empire, had 

vices of 

the habit m a^^wer^ 

entitled to reign over the earth. As soon as the 
enmity of Julian deprived the clergy of the privi- 

^ The three £|^Ies of Julian, ^hkh explain his intuitions 
and conduct ^nth regard to AthanasiUtS, should be dis^oK4 ki the 
ffidlowing ^chronological #«r. xxvi, X, ri. See Ukewwe Greg. 
Kazianzen, xxi, p. 393; ISozumen, 1. t, c. 15; So^rate^ 1. iii, 
e» 14; Theodoret, 1. hi, c. 9, and TiilenuuiU MesB» ,£ccles. 
viii, p. 361<>368, who has used some materials ^^pared by 
B^lan^sts. ^ 

& feir confession of Gregoryt (Orat. ui, p. 61, 63 >. 
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CHAP, leges witidi had been conferred by the of 

/ Constantine, they complained of the most omed 
ojqjression ; and the free toleration of idola^m 
and heretics was a subject of grief and scandal 
to the orthodox party.* The acts of violence, 
which were no longer countenanced lij the ma- 
gistrate^ were still committed by the zed^fthe 
people. At Pessinus, the altar of Cybele was ovor- 
turned almost in the presence of the emperor,? 
and in the city of Caesarea in Cappadocia, the 
temple of Fortune, the sole place of worship which 
had been left to the pagans, was destroyed by the 
rage of a popular tumult. On these occasions, a 
prince, who felt for the honour of the gods, was 
not disposed to interrupt the course of justice; and 
his nund was still more deeply exaggerated, when 
he iSittiid, tiiat fanatic^ who bwi desmwed and 
suffered the punishment of incendianes, wenrre- 
K warded with the honours of martyrdom.^ The 
sot^ects ©f Juhaa ware assured of the 
hostile designsof their sovereign; and, to their jea- 
lous apprehension, every circumstance of his go- 
vernment might afford some grounds of discontent, 
and suspicion. In the ordinary adnainistratiaa^ 
the the Christians, who formed so lar^ a 

* Hear the furious and absurd complaint of Pptatus, (da. Sd^ioat. 
Donatist. I. ii, c. 16, 17> 

r Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iti, p. 91 ;tlK 133., H# proiseathc 
rioters of Caesarea, rsnuf it to* mm ttt EsnSiM*. 

See Sozomen, tv,*, H. TiUemont (MenKl®:de& tmu, vii, 
p. 649, 6S0) owns that their behaviour was wt, &ms I’ordre emn- 
muB i .but he is perfe^ly satisfied, as the great St. BwA idways cele. 
brated the festival of these blessed martyuh 
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part of the people, HHist fteqaeatly be condemn- 
ed : but th^ iiKiul^«t"i39^^tar€M/*lpithout exa- 
mining ^ nmpits’df-the cause, presumed their 
innocent,' aBbwed their claims, and imputed the 
seveini^ttf their judge to the partial malice of reli- 
gicHiS persecution * These present hardships, in- 
tolerable as they might appear, were represented 
as a slight prelude of the impending calamities. 
The Christians consideretl Julian as a cruel and 
crafty tyrant ; who suspended the execution ofhis 
revenge, till he should return victorious from' the 
Persian war. They expected, that as soon as he 
had trhimphed over the foreign enemies of Rome, 
l^'aiide the irteonie mask of dissimu- 
r that tfic! ampfiftbeiitpes would stream with 
the blood of hermits and bishops ; and that the 
Christians, who still persevered in the profession of 
the faith, would be deprived of the conimeoheae- 
fits of nature and society.® Every cahiftiny’’ that 
dotild wound the reputation of the Apostate, was 

' JuUn 1 'i ' i ii fii f l.ift; *>r--f*Tit ajphist the new Christian ait^ at 
Malnnuk, the part'ot &n ; and his sentence, thon^. it might Ite 
imputed to Mgottr. wlirafe^ ms w i W ^'hiar'anceAlieta.' ’ UMliuraii, 
1. V, c. 3; Reland. Palestin. tom. ii, p. 7SL, . * 

* Gregory (Orat. iii, p. 93, 9t, 95; Oral, iv, p. 114) pretends to 
sjieak from the'information of Julian’s confidents, whom Orosius (vii, 
30) could not have seen. 

'* Gregory (Orat. iii, p. SI) charges the Apostate with secret SKti- 
fiees of boys and girls ; and positively aiUmn, that the dtml bodice 
thrown into the Orontes. .See Theodoret, 1. iu, c. 26, 27, and 
the equivocal candour of the Abb£ de la Bleterie, Vie de J'aRea, 
p>^l, 352. -Yet emtemperary malke could not ilnpnte to Julian 
the lfSsOps of martyrs, more especially in the West, which. Baroniua 
so swallows, and Tillemout so iaintl); rt;^cU, (Mem. Eccles. 

tom. vH, p, 1293-1315). 


CHAP. 

XXIII. 



CHAP, credulously embraced by the fears ^ad hatred of 
his adversaries ; and their indiscreet' fifawtours 
provoked the temper of a sovereign, whom it was 
their duty to respect, mid their interest to flatter. 
They still protested, that, prayers and tears were 
, their only waapons against ^%a^ous tyrant, 
whp^ head they devoted to the jiaadeefif efended 
Heaven. But they insinuated, with sull^reso- 
lution, that their subniission was no longer tteef- 
fect of weakness ; and that, in the imperfect state 
of human virtue, the patience, which is founded 
on principle, may be exhausted by persecutiohtS It 
is impossible to determine how far the zeal of Juli- 
an would have prevailed over his good sense and 
humanity; but, if we seriously reflect on the 
^^eng^ and spirit of the church, we shall be 

.Ihte c^ndd have 

extinguished the religion of Christ, he n^^diave 
involved his country in the, hoQ’i^. of a 'dvil 

.J ■■ V- -r ---1..' *' '■ 

' The resignation of Gregory is truly edifying, (Orat. iv, p. 123, 
124,). Yet, when an officer of Julian attempted to seize the church 
of Nazianzus, he would have lost his life, if he had not yielded to the 
*e^ of the bishop and people, (Orat. xiz, p. 308). See the re%cUims 
of^rjsoatom, as they are alleged by TiU^ont, (Me«. EcetolSbm, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Residence of Julian al Antioch — His succes^ul exj)c- 
diiion against the Persians — Passage of the Tigris — 
The retreat and death of Julian — Election of Jc- 
xian — He saves the Roman army by a disgraceful 
treaty. ' . ■ 


A HE philosopliical fable which Julian com- chap. 
|)osed under th^ name of the Ca;sars,® is one . 
of , most agreeable and instructive produg- The Cas- 

Purii^ the freedom andj?""^'^“’ 
equity, of the VSatonaliia,^^^^ 

Ills propari'il a feast for the deities of Olympus, 
who iiad adopted liiiu ns a Vvortliy associate, 
and for tlic Roman princes, udio had reigned 
over his martial people, and the vanquish^ na- 
tions of the earth. The immortals M-ere placed 
in ju^ order on their thrones of state, and the 

table of the< (^sars was spre^ below the, Mooi^ 

” ■ ■ ''■* * ■ • 

» See this fable or satiVe, ssr 

Julian’s works. The French version of the learned Ezekiel Span- 
heim (Paris, 16S3) is coar.^c, languid, and correct; and his notes, 
proofs, iiiintrations, &c. are piled on each other till they form at 
mass pf 537 close-printed quarto pages. The Abb4 de la Bleterie 
(Vie de Jovien, tom. i, p. 241-393) has more happily expressed the 
spirit, as well as the sense, of the original, which be illustrates with 
S(u]9e conci'je and cunous notes, 

Spaiiheim (in his prtface) has most learnedly discu^s^ tlwft ety- 
origin, rc.semWance, and disagreement of the Greek 
a dramatic piece, which v. a-s acted after the tragedy ; and tfie Latin 
ifeom'Satura} a mi'^reUant&u* competition^ either in prose or 
verse. But the Casars oi’ Julian are of such an original cast, that the 
critic is perplexed to W'hicl's eia^s he should ascribe them. 
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XXIV. 


WlB¥tIN15 Asro till; 

in the-'apper region of the air. The tyrants, 
who TVould have disgraced the society’ tSP gods 
and men, were thrown headlong, by the inex- 
orable Nemesis, into the Tartarean abyss. The 
rest of the Caesars successively advanced to their 
seats ; and, al'they passed, tM ^ces, the defects, 
the blettiihes of their respective were 

maliciously noticed by old Silenus, a laughing 
moralist, who disguised the wisdom of a philoso- 
pher under the mask of a bacchMal.' As soon 
as the feast was ended, the voice of Mercury 
proclaimed the will of Jupiter, that a celestial 
crown should be the reward of superior merit. 
Jfiddhis Caesar, Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus 
Antoninus, were selected as the most illustrious 
.cradidates; the effdminiate Constantine'’ was not - 
Ibi^ tiiijrhohim^lic competition, and 
the great Alexander was invited to dispute the 
prize of glory with the Roman heroes. Each 
nP^iechndidnt^ w^ allowed to display the merit 
of his btrfi exploits ; but, in the judgment of 
the gods, the modest silence of Marcus pleaded 
more powerfully than the elaborate orations of 
hfe haughty rivals. When the judges of this 
contest proceeded to examine the heart, 
and to scrutinize the springs of action; the su- 
periority of the imperial stoic appeased still 

” This mixed character of Silenus is finely painted in the sixth 
eclt^e of Virgil. 

Every impartial reader must perceive and €ond«nn the partial- 
ly of duUan ag2un^ his unde Constantine, and the Christian religioik 
On this occasion, the interpreters are compelled, by a mdre sacred 
Interest, to renounce their allegiance, and to desert the cause of their 
author. 
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more decisive and^ctmspicuous.^ Alexander and chap, 
Caesar, Augmtus, Trajs^ amd Qma^tantine, ac- 
knowledged blush, that fmne, ot power, 

or pleasure, had been the important object of 
Mei> labour^: but the gods themselves beheld, 
with reverence and love, a virtuous nrnrtal, who 
liad practised on the throne the lessons of philo- 
sophy ; and who, in a state (rf human imperfec- 
tion, had aspired to imitate the moral at^ibutes 
of the deity. The value of this agreeable oom- 
jMsition (the Caesars of Julian) is enhance by 
dhe rank of the author. A prince, who deline- 
ates wkh freedom the vices and virtues of.:his 
pr»le<^s^y^ si^i^^^bes^ in evcary line, the cen- 
sure or ^(]pit>batidn cd* bis own eoaadutd^. , ^ 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian pre- 
ferred the useful and benevolent virtues of An- gainn the 
toninus : but his ambitious spirit, was inflaipefl jL* 
by the glory of Alexander; and he solicited, 
with equal ardour, the esteem of the wise, and 
thb a^btuse of the multitude. In the season of 
life, when th«Nfi^ers of the minct.and bodjr. 
enjoy the mosi active 

was instructed by the experience, and animated 
by the success, of the German war, resolved to 
signalize his reign by some more splendid and 
memorable achievement. The amhassadiHrs of 

* Julian was secretly inclined to prefer a Greek to a Roman. But 
wl^ he seriously compared a herb with a philosopher, he was sen- 
siMeithat mankind had much greater otdigations to Socrates tlnm to . 

(Ojat. ad Themistium, p. 8S4). 0 
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CHAP, the East, from the continent of India, and the 
of Ceylon,*^ had respectfully saluted the Ro- 
man purple.*^ The nations of the West estdfemed 
and dreaded the personal virtues of Julian, both 
in peace and war. He despised thf trophies of 
a Gothic victory,*' and was ^ satisfied that the 
rapacious barbarians of the Danube would be 
restrained from any future violation of frie faith 
of treaties, by the terror of his name, and the 
ditional fortifications with which he strengthened 
the Thracian and Illyrian frontiers. The suc- 
cessor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the only rival 
whom he deemed worthy of his arms ; and fie 
resolved, by the final conquest of Persia, to 
chastise the haughty nation, which had so long 

- certatiot (mm /donis optimates mitten- 

tjbus . • . . ab usque Divis ct Serendivis, Ammion. xx, 7. ThU 

ieland, to which the names of TTaprobana* Serenchb, arid Ceylon, 
have been successively applied, manifests how imperfectly the seas 
^d lands to the east of cape. Comorin were known to die Romans. 
1 . Under the reign of Claudlils, a freed man» who farmed the cus- 
toms of the Red Sea,- was accidentally driven by the winds upon 
this strange and undiscovered coast : he conversed, six months witH 
thenathes; and the kin^^ of Cc^ Ion, who heard, for the 0rst time, 
of the jK>wer and ju •tic^ of Rome, was j)ers4iaded to send an embassy 
to the emperor, (Plin, Hi&t. Nat. vi, 24). 2. The geographers <and 

even. Ptolemy) have magnified^ above hfteen times, the real ad*e of 
this new world, which they extended as far as the equator, and the 
neighbourhood of China. ^ 

K These embassies had been j-ent to CoiistaHtius. Afi^aianus, who* 
unwarily deviates into gro.ss flattery, must have forgotten the length 
of the way, and the shgrt duration of the reign of Julian. 

Gothos sarpe fallaccs et perlidos; hostes quaftere se tnellores 
aiebat : illis enim sufEcere mercalorcs GalataS |^r quos ubique sine 
conditionis discrimine venumdantur. Within less than fifteen yes^s^ 
ttoe Gothic slavdfcthrcatcned and subdued their laaasters. 
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resisted and insultedr.tbe naiyesty of Rome.’ As chap. 
soon as the Persian that 

the throne , of Cbasteatius was'filted by a.>prince 
of a vary jdiflfePMit character, he condescended to 
inakejsonWfartfui, or perhaps* sincere, overtures, 
towmids a negotiation of peace. But the pride 
of Sapor was astonished by the firmness of Ju- 
lian, who sternly declared, that he would never 
consent to hold a peaceful conference atiamg the 
flames and ruins of the cities of. Mesopotjunis; 
and who added, v, ith a smile of contempt, that 
it was needless to treat by ambassadors, as he 
hlmsetf had determined to visit speedily the court 
of Persia- .^Tin^i^padien^ of the emperor urged 
the.djyi%^Qsoe0ftheiB£tarypreparatkm9. The 
generals were named ; a formidable army was 
destined for this important service ; and Julian, 
marching from Constantinople through the 
vinces of Asia Minor, arrived at Antioch about 
agi^t months after the death of his predecessor. 

desire to march into the heart of 
Pers^^^^i^iiai^^£CiEe<i..%y4he indispCnsebie dt^ 
of regid&iihg: 

zeal to revive the worship of the gods ; and by 
the advice of his wisest friends, who represented 
the necessity of allowing the salutai’y interval of 
winter-quarters, to restore the exhausted strength 

. r Alexander remind.s his rival Caesar, Who dejneriatad th* Gune 
soerit of an Asiatic \ ictory , that Crassajs and Anttmy hied felt the 
Pifttfsi arrows ; and that the Romans, in a war of three hdndred 
yes9%?^d not yet subdued the siftgtt provinee Mesopotamia or 
.Afsyrilli ^assares, p. 221). 
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CHAP. o£^4«^ns of Gaul, and the disc^ftMk^d 
apwpt 'of the eastern troops. Julian i^^per- 
juiian pro- auaded. to fix, till the ensuing spring, htairm- 
dence at Antioclr, ameig' a people malicioudj 
nopk to disposed to deride ftie haste, and to censure the 

■Antioclij j - ^ _ » • L 

August. delays, of theff soverai^.^ . ; ; . 

licentious If JuKan had flattered himse!f,u -tilmt his per- 

manners , ‘ii 

of the peo- scpai eoHncction with the capital of tte East 
tiwhT^''' w^ould be productive qf mutual satisfactio«%to 
the prince and people, he made a very false 
estiniate of his own character, and of the manners 
of Antioch.^ The warmth of the climate ^s- 
posed the natives to the most intemperate en- 
joyment of tranquillity and opulence ; and the 
lively licentiousness of the Greeks was blended 
^jyith.theJiereditary softness of the Syrians. Fa- 
was fbe ^ir#.]deaswe ,the only pur- 
suit, and the splendour of dress and fumitme 
w'3s the only distinction of the citijsenB. ttfAn- 
tepsii. ' rThe turts of luxiUiy. were, honoured ; the 
serioea and . manly virtues were the subject of 
ridicule ; and the contempt for female modesty 
and reverent age, announced the universal cor- 
q^rion of the capital of the East.^ The loye; 
s^e^^tadeswas the t|Hte, or rather passion, .^'the 
Syrimw; tiie nsmd skilful artists were pa^ured 

'' The design of <the Persian war is declared b7.3Uiailluaou^ (xxii. 
7, 13); Libanius, (Oral. Parent, c. 79, 80, p. 30^ 306) ; Zmiiiais, 
(I. iii, p. 158), and Socrates, (L iii, c. 19), ; ' 

* Tl-.c Satire of JuHan, and the HomiKes .p^S. CSgraostom, ex- 
bftit the same pictgre of Antioch. The raunatura wlii& the Abbd 
d<l^ li .Bletcrie has'copied from thence (Vlb de^Jii&n, p. 333) is 
e!cg«tt Mid correct. * 
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from the adjacent cities ;™ a considerable share chap. 
of the revenue was devoted to the public amuse- 
ments ; and the magnificence of ttie games of 
the theatre and circus was considered as the hap- 
piness^ and as the glory of Antioch. The rustic 
manners of a prince who disdained such glory, 
and was insensible of such happiness, soon 
disgusted the delicacy of his subjects ; and the 
elFeminate Orientals could neither imitate, nor 
admire, the severe simplicity which Julian always 
♦maintained, and sometimes affected. The days 
of festivity, consecrated by ancient custom to 
the honour o^the gods, were the only occasions 
in- whkh Julian relaxed his philosophic severity; 
and those festivids were the only days in which 
the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allure- 
ments of pleasure. The majority of the people 
supported the glory of the Christian name, whi^ 
had been first invented by their ancestors;® they 
ctmtented themselves with disobeying the moral 
preCli^a^, but they were scrupulously attached to 
the specttla^i^ doctarines of their region. The 
church of Antioch -waa*iiistnicted by h«re^ '^!d[ 
schism ; but the Arians and the Athanasians, the 


™ Laodicea furnished charioteers ; Tyre and Bcrytus» come* 
dians; Caesarea, pantomimes; Heliopolis, singers; Gaza, gladi- 
ators ; Ascalon, wrestlers ; and Castabala, rope-dancers. the 

Expositio todus Mundi, p. 6, in the third tome of Hudson^s Minor 
Wc^aphers. 

-ingemously professed their attachment to the Cii, (Christ). 

(Constantius). 4uUan in p. 357. 

toL IV. I. 
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CHAP, followers of Meletins and those of Faulinus,* 

XXIV. 

were actuated by the same pious hatred (rf t4«r 
f»mmon adversan-. 

!.ion*to Tul The strongest prejudice was entertained against 

Mn. character of an apostate, the enemy and suc- 

cessor of a priftce Who had eng^edthe affections 
of a verf numerous sect; and the" removal of 
St. Babylas excited an implacable oppoation to 
the person of Julian. His subjects complained, 
with superstitious indignation, that famine had 
jmrsued the emperor’s steps from Constantinople 
to Antioch ; and the discontent of a hungry 
people was exasperated by the 4njudicious at- 
Scarcity of teirtpt to relieve their distress. TJie inclemency 
puwi/div the season had affected the harvests of Syria ; 
eontant md the jwice of . bread,^ in the markets of An- 
tiotiti 'had naturally risen in proportion to - the 
scarcity of com; But the fair -and reaaofiahle 
proportion was soon violated by the n^cious 
■ - y'-. - - • , 

* The edaun of ^Antioob, which lasted eighty-Sve years, (A. D. 
.3.30-415), was inSamed, while Julian resided in that city, by the 
indiscreet ordination of Pauliniis. See Tillcmont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom. vii, p. SOS. of the quarto edition, (Paris, 1701, &c.), 
henceforward 1 shall quote. ^ 

' Juliiin states three diUhrent proporUons of five, ten, or mteen 
-teiltStfr wheM, (hr otie pHee of gold, according to the of 

jfieoty and seardOt, <in Misopogon, p. 369.) From and 

from some collateral examples, I conclude, that the suc- 

cessors of Constantine, the moderate price of wheat yrahahout thirtv - 
two shiOings the English quarter, which is eqind to ayerago prit-e 
of the sixty-four first years of the present century. See Arbnthnot’s 
Tables of Coins, Weighte, and Measures, p. iSS, 89. Piin. Hist. 
Katur. xviii, 12. Mem. dc i’Academie dest Ineerq^iuist tom. xxviii, 
^ 718-721. Smith’s Inquiry into the I^ture M«1 Causes of the 
Wi^i of Nations, vol, i. p. 246. This’lb^ I am proud to quote, 
as the pf a sage and .a friend, ' 
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arts of monopoly; ln> -tibiS"Amequal contest, in 
which the prhdnce-of^^ elmmed by one 

party, as his exelnsive property ; is used by 
another ‘ as ® lucrative object of trade ; and is 
requked by a third, for the daily and necessary 
sup^rt of life ; all the profits of the intenae- 
idiate agents are accuundated on the head of the 
defenceless consumers. The hardships of their 
situation were exaggerated and increased by ^eir 
own impatience and anxiety ; mid the appar^t^' 
sion of a scarcity gradually produced the appear- 
ances of a famine. When the luxurious citizens 
of Antioch complained of the high price of poul- 
try Julian publicly declared, that a 

firagal> city ou^t to satisfied witii a regular 
supply of wine, oil, and bread ; but he acknow- 
ledged, that it was the duty of a sovereign to 
provide for the subsistence of his people, rl^h 
this salutary view, the emperor ventured on a 
-ftty dangerous and doubtful step, of fixing, by 
ie|^d)^hority, the value of corn. He enacted, 
that, in t^ Mareity, it sbouldbe, sold al a 

price which had seHtm been knou^ -ia^thti^it 
plentiful years ; and that his oVn example might 
strengthen his laws, he sent into the market four 
hundred and twenty-two thousand modii, or mea- 
sures, which were drawn by his order frwn the 


granaries of Hierapolis, of Chalcis, and even of 
Elgj^t. The consequences might have been 
ijfeseseen, and were sowi felt. The imperial 
was purchased by the rich*uerchants ; the 
proprietors of land, or of corn, withheld from 
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CHAP, the ci4y tile accustomed supply ; and small 

- q*taWtit*eS 'that appeared in the marketfsrt^ 

secretly sold at an advanced and illegal imee. 
Julian still continued to apifdaud his own policy, 
treated the complaints of the people as a vain 
and ungrateful iniimaur,- and convinced Antioch 
thathe habd inherited the obstinacy^ though not 
cruelty, of his brother Gallus.'^ The jre- 
mo’nstrances of the municipal senate served oafy 
to exasperate his inflexible mind. He was per- 
suaded, perhaps with truth, that tlie senators of 
Antioch who possessed lands, or were concerned 
4n trade, had themselves contributed to the 
cahtmities of their country ; and he imputed the 
disrespectful boldness which they assumed, to- the 
sense, smt of public duty, hut ef ^kate interest. 
The'WhtAs body, consisting of two huddred Of 
the most noble and wealthy citizens, wencissut 
under a guard from the palace to- tiie^^ghn ; 
aud'thot^h .they were permitted, before the close 
of evening, to return to their respective houses,*^ 
the emperor himself could not obtain the for- 
giveness which he had so easily granted. The 
s^eae grievances were still the subject of the s^e 
com|dmiits, which were industriously circulated 
by the wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks. 

1 Nunquom a proposito declinabat, Galli similia licet in- 

cnientus. Ammian. aiii, 14. The ignorance rf the most enlight- 
ened princes may claim some excuse ; but jrg vannot he satisfied 
with Julian’s own defence, (in Misopogni, pi 368, 369), or the 
elahcnrate apology of Libanius, (Orat. Parental, c. xcvii, p. 381). 

*" shmt and'easy confinement gmit^ (owhed by Libanius, 
(Orat. c. xcviu, p. 38!, 38^ 
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touring the licentious daj».<rf the Saturnalia, the chap. 
streets of the cMyresbundM with insolent songs, ^ 

which derided the laws, the reKgion, the per- 
sonal conduct, and even the beard, of the empe- 
ror ; ted the spirit of Antioch was manifested 
bjf the connivance of the magistrates, and the 
applause of the multitude.^ The disciple of 
Socrates was too deepljr affected hy these popular 
insults ; but the monarch, endowed with quick 
sensibility-j and possessed of absolute power, re- 
fused his passions the gratification of revengCi 
A tyrant might have proscribed, without distinc- 
tion, the lives and fortunes of the citizens of 
Aatiotft; and the unwar l & e Syrians must have 
patiently submitted to thelust, tberapaciousnesst 
and the cruelty, of the faithful legions of Gaul. 

A milder sentence might have deprived the 
capital of the East of its honours and privileges ; 
and the courtiers, perhaps the subjects, of Julian, 

Tfpuld have applauded an act of justice, which 
asseft^j^e dignity of the supreme magistrate of 
the Sat instead of atosi^, or e»- 

eiting, tht!*tethority of'ttie state, to revtege his 
personal injuries, Julian contented himself with Julian 
an inoffensive mode of retaliation, which it would 

against 

' Libanius, (ad Antiochenos de Imperatoris ira, c. IT, 18, IS, in 
Eabticius, Bibliot. Griec. tom. vii, p. 2S1-SS3), like a skilful advocate, 
aevm^y censures the folly of the people; who auffered for the crime 
of a few obscure and drunken wretches. 

■ I* Libanius (ad Antiochen. c. vii, p. S13) reminds Antioch, of the 
^astisemeht of Ciesarea : mtd even Julian (in Misopogon, p. 
S^^s^lteuates how severely Tarentum had «a{4ited the insult to the 
the Rmmm ambassadors. 

L 3 
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dHAP. be in tile j^ower of few princes to emp%vi*He 
xxiT- hstd beeft insulted by satires and libels'; te^hi» 
turn he composed, under the title of the 
of the Beard, an ironieat confession of his ot#i^ 
faults, and a severe satii^ -of 'the licentious and 
effeminate mamnftrs tff Antioidiv imperial 

rejdy publkrly exposed before tte'^rtes of 
palace; and the Mi s^ooox “ still r^BBains 
a singular monument of tte resentment, the<w^ 
the humanity, and the in^scretion^ (ff Julian/ 
Tboi^ he affected to laugh, he couM not 
forgive/ His Contempt was exjwessed, mti 
his revenge might be gratiAed, by the nomina- 
titrti of a governor^ worthy only of such sub- 
jects : and the emperor, for ever renouncing the 
uagndefid city».proclmmedihk reso!ltttioB to pass 

in 

*■ On the subject of tHe Misopogon, ste # 

ta w fW ipi ^ 

(Orat,iT, p. $33), and the Chronicle of Antioch, by John Maleia, 
(tom. ii, p. Id, I^. 1 hote essential obligations to the translation 

and notes of the Abb^ de la Bleterie/ (Vie de Jovien, tom. ii, p. \-j 
138). 

* Ammianus very justiy remarks, Coactus dissiraulare pro tem^mti 

itS'nifflabatar intemS. The e)alMtcate 6t Jalfim dt' hrtp i t 

huM^tetb i«i(a.secioc»add^i(«ct u(tMeti*e. r - ' • 

r Ipse auten Aatioctaam egressnma, HeliopOliten ijuend^ 
andrum ^yriacae jorisdictibnl prKfecit, turbulentum ct Wefaff! dice- 
batque non itibm merutase, sed Antiocfaensibus acarbett^^DOaeUesis 
hiijusmodi judiecm coovcnire. Ammian. xxiii, g. jtiEpiafa 

732, p. 346, 347), who confesses to Julian himself, Uiht he had'Shared 
the general discontent, pretends that Aiexandor tnufOn useful, though 
harsh, reformer of the manners and religion of Antioefe 

* Julian, in Mosopi^n, p. 364; Ammian. xxiii, 2, and Valesius 
adlolt.. Libanius, ii^ professed oration, Invitae.him to return to hie 
loyal aaid'peidtent city of Antioch. 
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Yet Antioqk possessed citizen,, whose ge- chap. 
nius and yii$«0s inig}%fi;tE«e|' in,;the opinion of 
.Julian, fejr the, vice and folly of his country. The so- 
The sophist . Libanius was born in the capital banUis.'* 
of t^l&^Sast ; he publicly professed the arts 
Eh<^ric and declamation at Nice, Nicomedia, &c. 
Constantinople, Athens, and, during the remain- 
der of his life, at Antioch. - His school was 
assiduously frequented by the Grecianvyouth ; 
his disciples, who sometimes exceeded the num- 
ber of eighty, celebrated their incomparable 
mast^ ; and the jealousy of his rivals, who per- 
secuted him from one city to another, confirmed 
^ . ^yourulde-: ;ppiniop . which. . lih^nius osten- 
tatiously di^layed of his snpefii||^mcrit> The 
preceptors of Julian had extorted a rash but 
solemn assurance, that he would never attend the 
lectures of their adversary ; the curiosity pf 
royal youth was checked and ihfiamedi he'se- 
procured the writings of this dangerous 
gradually surpassed, in the jierfert 
indt^iio^ mo^t lahmacms^of. his 

dmnestic pupils.* ^ Whmt vJufon 
throne, he declared his impatience to embrace 
and reward the Syrian sophist, who had pre- 
served, in a degenerate age, the Grecian purity 
of taste, of manners, and of religkm. The 
emperor’s prepossession was increased and Justifi- 
ed by the discreet pride of his favouritOv Instead 
of pressing, with the foremost of the erowd, into 



* Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. \Si p. 290^ 231. 
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CHAP, the palace of Constantinople, Libanius calmly 

L ®speeted his arrival at Antioch ; withdrew from 

court on the first symptoms of coldness and in* 
difference ; required a formal invitation for each 
visit; and taught his Sove3'e|gn an important 
lesson, that he m%bt ccHhmaiiBd the dMience of 
a subject, hut that he must deserve theiidtachT 
ment of a friend. The sophists of ev»y-, %e, 
despising, or affecting to despise, the accidaiM 
distinctions of birth and fortune,'* reserve their 
esteem for the superior qualities of the mind, 
with which they themselves are so plentifully 
endowed. Jul^ might disdain the acclamations 
of a venal court, who adored the imperial purple ; 
but he was (^eply flattered by the praise, the 
aytaonitioi^' freedom, and the ^nvy of an 
iad^usdent' phiio^pher, who^ r^hsed his 
vours, loved his person, celebrated Ms 
and protected his memory. The voluttfraous 
writii^. (ff: libanius still exist: for the most 
part, they are the vain and idle compositions of 
an orator, who cultivated the science of words ; 
the productions of a recluse student, whose 
mind, regardless of his contemporaries, was in- 
cessantly fixed on the Trojan war, and the Athe- 
nian commonwealth. Yet the sophist of Antioch 
s'ometimes descended from this imag^ary eleva- 
tion; he entertained a various and elaborate 

* Eunapius reports* that Libanius refused the honorary ranlf 
of jHretorian prefect, as less illustrious than the title of Sophist, (in 
ViL ^q^bist. p. 135)^ The critics have observed a similar senti* 
ment in one of the epistles (xviii, edit. Wolf) of Libanius him- 
self. 
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corfespondence f-he ;prak^-:^e virtues of his chap. 
own times} tike abuses of 

public ai^ private life} and he eloquently 
pleaded the cause of Antioch against tbe just 
reseiftrt^£.of Julian and Theodosias. It is the 
ccranran calamity of old age,"* to lose whatever 
might have rendered it desirable ; but Libanius 
experienced the peculiar misfortime of surviving 
the religion and the sciences, to which he had 
consecrated his genius. The friend of JnHan 
was an indignant spectator of the triumph of 
Christianity; and his bigotry, which darkened 
the prospect of the visible world, did not inspire 
LibaniiK with ^y lively hr^sof celestial glory 
and ha{qmtessi^ 

The martial imoatience of Julian urged him 

^ ^ . Julian to 

to take the field in the beginning of the spring ; the Eu- 
and he dismissed, with contempt and re^road^ 
the senate of Antioch^ who accompanied the 

’s, - 

of his letters, a mode of composition in 
^ ^ extant, and already 

yet Dr. Bentley 

though quaintly, observe, that ** you 1^ the emptiness and 
** deadness of them, that yofi converse wth some dreaming pedant, 

“ with his elbow on his desk.” 

^ His birth is assigned to the year 314. He mentions the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, (A. D. 390), and seems, to allude to scene 
events of a still later date. 

• Libamus has composed the vain, proliic, hnt ciHimi*' iKurr^ive 
of his own life, (tom. ii, p, 1.^, edit, Mofell.), of which Euna- 
^98 (p. 130-135) has a concise and tinfavounible account. 

Aahr^ the modems, Tillesnont, tHist. des Empereurs, tmn* iv, 

E^bricius, (BibUot. GrSK.^ tom. v^ p. 376— 414), and 
I^di^EjlHeathen Testimonies, tom.iv, p. I67*-I63), have ilhutrat- 
ed the charsu^er and writing of this famous sophist. 
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cir A p. empePoriieyoBd the iitniti; of their own tcrritorj', 
xxm, ■'to which he was resolted never to return. After 
^ a»laboriou8 inarch of two days/ he halted on 
the third, at Beraea* » Aleppo, where he had 
the moftiScatioB of; hddbg It almost en- 

tirely Cbrk»timr FrJbo received'ft^^fctjcold and 
formal jdeinonstrations of respect, tfcttrfoquent 
.sggniEon of the apostle of paganism. Thet«Mtt of 
one of the most illustrious citizens of Bertea# i(Ao 
had embraced, either from interest or conscience, 
the religion of the emperor, was disinherited by 
his angry parent. The father and the son "were 
invited to the imperial table. Julian placing 
bkBSel^ between them, attempted, without .suc- 
cess, to inculcate the lesson and example of tole* 
i supported, with, affected ddraness, the 
Beal of -^eragedClhietiaB^^wh^^ se^ud 


to forget the sentiments of nature, and the^dy 
of, a subject; and at length turning the 
(^ii^ed youths** S&teeyoti have lost a father,” 
be, “ for «qr sake, it is incumbent on me 
“ to supply his place.” ^ The emperor was 
received in a manner much more agreeable t» his 
wishes at Batnse, a small town pleasantly seeild 

-'.w - 

* Fnun A^tiocii to lAtnrbe, on the territory of Ch«|^i^tiO';4!<Md, 
u\ er hills and through morasses, was extremely bad $ loose 

Stones were eemented only with sand, (Julian, It is 

singular enough, that the Romans, should have .U®.;’|?:eat 

rommunication between Antioch and the Eu^hrid^. Wesseling. 
Itinerar. p. 190. Bergier, Hist, des Grants Ch&itrins, toSSai U, p. 100. 


. o Jub'an alludes to this incident, (epist. xxeii), wjbhthismore di.s- 
related Theodoret, (L iij, c. S®.^,11te.jtotrferant spirit of 


tor B a^planued by TiIlemoat,A^sL denEmpereurr, tom. it. 
, nd 'eTen by . La Bleterie, (Tto do jttlicn, p. 413). 
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in a grove of cy|«ii«ies<;s4iiwrt?#(Emty miles from chap. 
the city of rites of sa- xxiv. 

crifice w®ge«4feeeiiitfy^|ni'e^ared" the^-'inhabit- 
ants (rffB»(aia^^o sefemed attached to the wor-f 
ship tutelar deities, Apollo and dupiter; 

serious piety of Julian was offended by 
tlsr tumult of their applause; and he too clearly 
discerned, that the smoke whidr arose from their 
altars was the incense of flattery, rather tbair^of 
devotioti. The ancient and magiiificent'ttanpi^ 
which had sanctified, for so many agesj- the city 
of Hierapolis,*" no longer subsisted; and ~ the 
coHsef^ted ‘Wealth, which afforded a libera# 


nntet^diice' then three hiHuhred priests, 

might hahtett its '^owwfek -Yet ''diilmac enjoyed 


the satisfaction of embracing a philosopher and a 
friend, whose religious firmness had withstood 
the pressing and repeated solkatatioAsof 
stfmtius and Gallus, as often as those princes 
'at.;his house, in their passage through 
%e hurry of military preparation. 



sponaenee, 

been lively and uniform. He had now under- 
taken an important and difficidt war ; and the 
anxiety of the event rendered him still more 
attentive to observe and register the most tr^i% 
{uresages, from whieb, according td the rute <d’ 
dlsteation, any knowledge of futurfty Could be 


tlke^tirious treatise de Dei ^rzii, ifis^|ed amc«g,the works 
of <Umi. Ui, p, 451-490, e^t, R^tt.) The singular ap- 

pellatioa ^ Jranet vetua (Ammian. xiv, 8) might induce a $usx)icion« 
that Ilienipolis had been the royal seat of the Assyiians, 
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CHAP, derived.* He informed Libanius of his ^ogress 
far as Hierapolis, by an elegant epistle,^ which 
displays the facility of his genius, and his tender 
friendship for the sopMst df Antioch. 

His design Hicrapolis, situate almost «m the banks of the 

of invading ^ . 

Persia. Euphrates, bad been appointed f<H" tbe general 
rendezvous of the Roman troops, who imme- 
dfateiy passed the great river on a bridge (tf bimts, 
which was previously constructed.™ If the hl- 
clinations of Julian had been similar to those 
his predecessor, he might have wasted the active 
and importmit season of the year in the circus of 
Samosata, or in the churches of Edessa. But as 
the warlike emperor, instead of Constantins, had 
chosen Alexander for his model, he advanced, 
without , de}^ to Carrhae,® a very amdent city of 
at distance (ff'^Rnirscore mdes 
from Hierapolis. The temple of the Moim^'ah- 
tracted the devotion of Julian ; hut the halt of a 
^fP' days was principally employed in completing 


* Julian (eplst. xxviii) kept a regular account of all the fortunate 
omens ^ but he suppresses the inauspicious signs, which Anunianue 
(xxiii, ?) has carefully recorded. ^ 

^ JuUon,epist. xxvii, p. 399-401?. ' : ' 

^ I take the earliest (^Krrtunity of acknowledging m^, 
tions to M. d*Anville, for his recent geography of the Euphfatcs and 
Tigris, (Paris, 1780, in 4to), which particularly iKufitrates ^expe- 
dition of Julian. r V 

“ There are three passages within a few miie$ each other ; 
1. Zeugma, celebrated by the ancients ; ?. Bir, frequented by the 
moderns ; and, 3. The bridge of Menbigz, cv at tbe 

distance of four parasangs from the city. 

% i|aran, or Carrha, was the ancient residence of the Sabsans, 
kbA ot Ahrahani. Bee the Index Geograpldeos of Schultens, (ad 
caiceeii Vit. Saladin.), a work from which I have obtained much 
Oriental knowledge, concerning the ancient and modem geogrsqrfry 
ef Syria and the adjacent countries. 
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CHAP. 

XXlV. 


the immense the Persian war. 

The secret rfe ^^!q|08|dit^4h^.hitherto re- 

mai&d in, 1 b»jOW» br^t ; but as.Carrhae is the 
point of sep^stion of the two great roads, he 
couM#^> 4 onger conceal, whether it was his de- 
s^ffrt© attack the dominions of Sapor on the 
side of the Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. 

The emperor detached an army of thirty tliou- 
sand men, under the command of his kinsman 
Procopius, and of Sebastian, who had been 
of Egypt. They were ordered to direct their 
march towards NisiWs, and to secure the frontj^r 
from ti»e desultory incursiiwis of the enemy, be- 
fofie 'ti|»yi»ttomph^ the . passage . of the Tigris. 
Thaim^Ssc^eait c^^’atienswm'e. left j^tte dis- 
cretion of the generals; but Julian expected, 
that after wasting with fire and sword the fertile 
districts -of Media and Adiabene, tbey,m|g^ 
arrive under the walls of Gtesiphon about the 
s^m&time, that he himself, advancing with equal 
the banks of the Euphrates, should 

Persian .moB^£hy..f.The oisairec- 

*a great measure, on the powerful and ready 
assistance of the king of Armenia, who, with- 
out exposing the safety of his own dominions, 
might detach an army of four thousand hm^ 
and twenty thousaiid foot,; to the assistance 
ef the Romans.” But the feeble Axsaces ^Ti- 


Xenophon. Cyropced. 1. m, p. 189, ftiit. Hi^tehinson 
Artas|i^» might have supplied Marc Ant<m*with 16,000 horse, 
arme4^'sfiiffig<^plined after the Parthian manner, (Plutarch, in M. 
Antonio, tmn. v, p. 111). 
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CHAP. raiiBS,? Jiii^ of Armenia, had d^ea^aJNld still 
shamefully than his father C!iosroes,fi?®mtlie 
manly virtues of the great Tiridates ; aaA' as 
the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any 
enternrise of danger and g^ryjs- he could disguise 
his timid indolenee.hy the romre 4eqent excuses 
of religion and gratitude. He expressed a pious 
attachment to the memory of Constantia^ from 
w hose hands he had recrived in marriage 
j)ias, the daughter of the prefect Ablavius ; and 
the alliance of a female, w^ho had been educated 
as the destined wife of the emperor Censtmis, 
exalted the, dignity of a barbarian kingj* Ti- 
ratms professed the Christian religion; he reigned 
over a nation of Christians; and he was restrained 

n^ience and interest, 
vtstorjM^jyeh .w^ould 
consummate the min of theehurck 
ated niind of Tiranus was .exa^ierMod^y the 
Juliaa^ wbo>tteat^^«$he king of 
Armenia as slave, and as the enemy of the 
gods. The haughty and threatening style of the 
imperial mandates awakened the secr^ indig- 


kf of coi 

rjter-fihe 


r'Mowss of Chorene.piwt. 4T>i>o>>iac, 1, iii, c. 11, p. 843k^^,his 
accesalbS' (A.,I>, S^ytd'^e tTtli jcAr 'of Constantius. i - 

Amiidiifr.’X^^'IIi AtbatutsiM (totn. i, i>. 856) ss^'l^ igenera! 
terms, that Constar.tius gave his brother’s an 

expression more M>ital)le to a Roman than a ChristiaBi 

' Amniianus (xxiii, ?) aaes a word much too soft iSif the" oKasion, 
-mBn-uerat. ’.Juratori (Kobricius, Bibliothec. Qrasp Wpi Va. p. 86) 
, has published an epistle from Julian to the satrflt Ai^es, fierce, 
and (though it irught deceive Sozomen, b vi, <£’1^ most pro- 
L^Ieterie (Hist, de Wtfc trans- 

«ts it. _ ' 
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nation of a prince^ who,' in the humiliating state chap. 
of dependence, of his royal 

descent friMn the Arsai^es, the lords of the East, 
and the rivals of the Roman power. 

The military dispositions of Julian were skil- Mmtary 
fully contrived to deceive the spies, and to'dlvert "" 
the attention of Sapor. The legions appeared 
to direct their march towards Nisibis and the 
Tigris. On a sudden they wheeled tOtheright; 
traversed the level and naked plain of 
and reached, on the third day, the banks of the 
Euphrates, where the strong town of Nicepho- 
rium, or Callinicum, had lieen founded by thfe 
Mdce^otoiau-hiogs. From thence the ^peror 
march, above 

the winding stream of the Euphrates, till, at 
length, almut one month after his departure 
from Antioch, he discovered the towersf 
c.esium, the extreme limit of the Roman’ dothi- 
nions. ' The army of Julian, the most numerous 

had ever led against Per- 
thousand ^feethrenhd 

cavalry and infantry, of Romans and barbarians, 
had been -selected from the different provinces; 
and a just pre-eminence of loyalty and valour 
was claimed by the hardy Gaafl^ who guailidM 
the throne and person of beloved prince. 

A formidable body of Scythian auxfliari^ lad 
fe^n transported from another climate, mud al- 
iw^Trom another world, to i^ade a' distant 
couhl]^', d w'hose name and situation they were 
ignorant. The love of rapine and war allurcii 
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CHAP, to the imperial standard several tribes of Sara- 
or roving Arabs, Avhose service JulUm bad 
commanded, while he sternly refused the" pay- 
ment of the accustomed subsidies. The broad 
channel of the Euphrates” was crowded by a 
fleet of eleven hundred ships, destined to attend 
the motions, and to satisfy the wants of the 
Roman army. The military strength of the fleet 
was composed of fifty armed galleys ; and these 
were accompanied by an equal number of flat- 
bottomed boats, which might occasionally be 
connected into the form of temporary bridges. 
The rest of the ships, partly constructed of tim- 
ber; and partly covered with raw hides, were 
laden wdth an almost inexhaustible supply of arms 
.^d. engin^ .of utensils and prov^jons. The 
of Julianhad epdiqrhed 9 
large magazine of vinegar and biscuit ;i(^4 .the 
use of the soldiers, but he prohibited -the indul- 
gence of wine, and rigorously stopped a long 
string of superfluous camds that attempted to 
follow the rear of the army. The river Cha- 
boras falls into the Euphrates at Circesium;* 

* Latissimum oflumen Euphraten artabat. Ammian. sxiii, 3. 
Somewhat higher* at the fords of Thapr.ncus, the river is four sta- 
dia, or 800 yards, almost half an Engii:;!! mile, broad, Cf^enophon 
Anabasis, I. i, p. 41, edit. Hutchinson, with Foster’s 0b»ervations, 
p. 29, &c. in the 8d volume of Spelman’s translation). If the 
breadth of the Euphrates at Bir and Zeugma is no xnora than 130 
yards, (Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. ii, p. 335), the enunnous differ- 
ence must chiefly arise from the depth of the channel. 

* Monumentum tutlsiaraum et fabre politum, cujus mcenia 
Aboca (the Orients aspire Chaboras <Mr Chaboor) et Euphrates 

fiundna, velut sj^tium insulare fingentes. Ammian. 

xxiii, 5, 
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and as soon as.tto trump^i -gave the signal of 
march, the stream which 

separated iwo hi®tHe em|iires. The 

custom ^ ane^t discipline required a military 
oration 1* 'and Julian embraced every opportunity 
ofyiittl^laying his eloquence. He anim^d thO 
impatient and attentive legions by the example of 
the inflexible ' courage and glorious triumphs of 
their ancestors. He excited their reseadteKfit by 
a lively picture of the insolence of the 
and he exhorted them to imitate his firm reso- 
lution,: mther to extirpate that perfidious natiim, 
or to ^dev^te his life in the cause of the repdblm. 
Tho ^nlian by a do- 


chap. 

XXIV. 

Julian en- 
ters the 
Persian ter- 
ritories* 
April 7. 


to every soldier ; and the bridge of the Chaboras 
was instantly cut away, to convince the troops 
that they must place their of 'Safi^.lni^iliiiO 

success of their arms, "^t the^prdd^iseof the 
oBnperpr* induced him to secure a remote frontier, 
to the inroads of the hostile 
Arabs.' of fiotur thonsandmea'WitLs 

left at Circe^ttfirr^hkh bomi^ieted,' ^ 
her of ten thousand, the regular garrison of that 
important fortrgss.“ 

From th^ moment that the Romans entered 
the enemy’s counfry^f the country of an acif^ desert of 

- ' "jW... ' - . . Mesopo- 

tamia. 


Tlie enterprise and armament oC:.JdSS& are Rocriiwd 
(fipist. xxvU): Ammianus Ma^Binuc, (xxiQ, S, AcC'S) ; 
(Orat. Parent, c. 106. 109r 332,333); ZosisMtai O. iii. 

; 182) » Sozorarai, jri,. c. |)^ and Js^ Malca, 

’ Befaiv lfe enters Persia, Ammianus copiously describes (xxiR, 
8, p. ^8-413, edit. Gronor. m 4to) the eighteen groat satrapies, 
VOI.. IV. il 
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XXIV. ■ 



and lurtfid enemy, tW order of 
pt^l^in three columns.^ The streng^ij^i^ 
in^^, and consequently of the whole 
was placed in the r the peculiar 

mand of their- masterr^eneral, Victor. On the 
right,4be brave Nevitta led a tiohton of several 
legiooa alar^ the banks of the ^j^usdes, and 
ah»df^' idways in sight of the deeb ^Mt. left 
flank of the army was protected by the 
of cavalry. Hormisdas mid Arinthaeus were ap» 
ppinted generals of the hm’se; and the singular 
adventureSr.O^; IJminisdas'’ are not undeserving 
of our-.netice/^^ He wife a Persian prince, of the 
royal race of the Sassanides, who, in the troubles 
of the minority of Sapor, had escaped from prison 

of ^e greatd^^SP^tnntine. 
ni. Jest exeited..-the cotflfnsiBQn, and 
at length acquired the esteem, of li^ 
ters ; his valour and ftlelity n^ed>; Mm In the 
isd|inHi^j> Itoacaun^’af.Athe' Romas^se^ce ; and, 
thongh a Christian, he might indulge the secret 
satisfaction of convincing his ungrateful country, 
that an oppressed subject may prove the most 
dangerous enemy. Such was the disposition cd 
the tiwee principal columns. The fr^t and 

or provinces, (as far as the Seric, or Chinese frontiec»)^"‘lfekh'vrere 
subject to the Sassanides. -- ' 

y Ammianus (xsiv, 1) and Zosimus (1, iii, p. 16^ have ac- 
curdtely expressed the order of march. - 

* Th? ad\entures of Hermisdas are related with some mixture of 
^£jt|b|e, (Zo^nius, i, ii, p, 100-102; Tillemonty Hist, des Empereura, 
IPS). It is almost impossible Jbe itoald be the bro- 
g^ftnanus^ of an e/rfwf and chiH : nor do I re- 

coUeci tibUM Ammianus ever gives him that t^e. 
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flanks of by Lucillianus chap. 

with a flyi^fid^SlHdl^ni^^ll^pfte^kiindred light- , 

armM observed 

the UMi^^istoBt sighs, and conveyed the earliest 
noti^^^< any hostile approach. I^gal^phus, 
i^igf^i^undinus duke of Osrhoene, conducted >the 
troops of the rear-guard; the baggage, securelyj 
proceeded in the intervals of 'the columns; and 
the ranks, from a motive either of aspe|^^i^en- 
tation, were formed in such open ord?^:^i^s#N^ 
whole, line of march vestehded almosi'tmi miles. 

The ae^a^y post of Julian was at the head of 
tlie centlplcoliunn ; but as he preferred the-'du- 

monarch, he 
r^^witii <a. smaii .'escmrt of “hght'es^ 
valry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, wherever 
his presence could animate or protect the march 
of the Ronmh army. The country wiyp^Kli^ 
traversed, frcun, the Chabofse to the<?ctdfivtited 
Ified^^ ^Msyria, may be considered as a part of 
Ibfi II a dry and barren wa^, 
whffht li^ii pia^ iflsrfaBdnB^tewteA d»y %tfa^«mH0st 

over the same g^und winch had been trod above 
seven itm|dred years before by the footsteps of 
the young^Cyrus, mid which is described by one 
of the companioi^ of his expedition, tbes^;O aitd - 
heroic Xenophon.* "The jQmwtry wasa plmn; 

^ ■■■'V'' 

, : the ftrst book at the Auabam, p. 46, 46. 'Tbie. jifiknSiig 

^^m^-.ikeajginal and anthentic. Yet Xenophon’s meine$|^|>^aps 
idter the expedition has sometii^ betrayed Rim ; and 
the'diaMeed whM> hes marks ore often larger UMB eitiicr a soldier or. 
a geojpii^iet wiB allow. 


M 2 


CHA P. 
XXXV. 


Hia suc- 
cess. 


“ tbrilwgbout, as even , as the sea, 
“f'^:<tfmwood : ami if any other kind 
*f {dr reeds grew there, they had all an aro^S^ 
“ smell ; but no^treeSrcapaild Jbe seen. Bustards 
‘‘ and ostriches, /aotelopes2*iS0td wild asses,'' ap- 
“ peared to Jje t|xe uidy inhaMt9nt%irf..|he desert; 
“ Jdr® fatigues of the march wpife jSdleyiated 
fey the amusements of the, chase.” ThfiJt^se 
sand*of tlie desert was frequently raised hg^^e 
wind into clouds of dxxst: and a great xium^r 
uC. the, soldiers of Julian, with their tent%.. ,w;ere 
suddenly tlS|Slw..:q„ to , the ground by thf 
of an jon^pectod feuitieaBe. %' . 

"^e sandy plains of Mesopotamia were aban- 
doned to the antelopes and wild asses of the 

Euixhratos, and in the islands,., 
skipally foFxned by that 

^\rabiaB ein^, is composed of two long streets, 
which inclose, nrithin a natural fortification, a 
small island in the midst, and two fruitful spots 
op either side, of the Euphrates, The warlike 
inhidutaats of Anatbo shewed a dispo»fipo to 

’’ Mr. Spelman, the English translator of the (voh i, 

p. SI), confounds the antelope with the roe-buck, wild ass 

; with the zebra. , ; . 

' See Voyages de Tavernier, part i, 1. iii, p. Sifif, and more 
especially Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, tom. i, lett. zvii, p. 671, 
lie was ignorant of the old name and condUton of Acnab. 
travellers teldom possess any {stevioijs, knowledge of the 
they Shaw and Toumef««t derive an honoiu- 

able 
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Stop the march i^peror ; till they 

were diverteffl^te^S®!i^rf^f^w0rfipti6n,by the 
mild exhcjrtbHoiis'bf'jii'mee Tlomiisdas, and the 
approaching' terrors of t he fleet and anrn'. \ They 
iiiiploreSj'*" and experieneed. the clemency hf 
Jd^h, who transplanted the people to an ad- 
vantageous settlement near Chalcis in Sypia, 
and admitted Pusaeus, the gtotemor, to an ho- 
nourable, rank in his, service and friendlli^^ Bttt 
the impregnable fortress of Thihitha 
the'menace of a siege the ‘^th^eror was 
oblige3^'*€d content hiSiself with an insulting pfo- 
mise, that’ when he had 'subdued the interior 
pihir0!tj£l^^^^^i^' 'I%HutHh^%OtiId no longer 
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CHAP- 

XXIV. 


refuse li 

The inhabitants of the open to^vns, unable to 
resist, and unwilling to yield, fled with preci- 
pitation ; and" their houses, filled v^'Sp&Fidii#’ 
provisions, were^ocbSpied fey the'sohS^ oih ju- ' 
J, without remorse, and with- 
bifife defenceless women. Dur- 
ing tne i i Hirea^miira hitfDM*^ Pers^^ geiierid^ 
and Malek'ffS<!^ife;^tfie*!i«i^ 
tribe of Gassan,"* inrcssantly hovered round the 
army: eVery straggler was intercepted; every 
detachment was attacked ; and the valiant Hor- 
ndsdas escaped with'seme diflScultylfrom jUn^' 

♦ k*njasi taominis latro, say* Ammianaa; in K«gl\ eiiK^a« ,|^^ 
an;^rii. The tribe of Gassan ha4 settled on the edge of 
r^^iS«BBetii 06 in Damascus, under a dynasty of thir^y-ene'ttgs, 
eT'USBs^^Vm the time pt Pompeyto that e( th^ Kbidtf Oknar. 

Otieiitale, pi 3^ *l»ocock. S[)ecimen. 
Hist. jk *’*■ Ro^’WCes does not appear 

in the Ifet, 

ji 3 • 
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CHAP, hafids.’-^ But the barbarians were finally PCj^lsed ; 

XXIV, the country became every day less favour&bfe to 
the operations of cavalry ; and when the Bottiana 
arrived at MaceprActa, th^ perceived the ruins 
of the wall, which had been constructed by the 
ancient kings of AsiSyria, to sectirC their domi- 
nions from the incursions of the Mclfesi ' These 
prediifimaries of the expedition of Jidi{#^{^ar 
to have employed about fifteen days; and 
compute near three hundred miles from' the for- 
tress of Circesiuro to the wall of Maceprart'a.® 
The fartile ‘province of Assyria, ^ which 

Assyria. stretched beyohd thtfTTigris, as far as the moun- 
tains of Media,® extended about four hundred 
miles from the ancient wall of Macepracta to 
■Ae territory^ofi^UnrO, where the^i«iHted streams 
ind Tigris di!krhili||ti^tlieinselvcs 
into the Persian gulf.*' The WnoK^#^ 

’ v'- % ■ -H' 'jV'f 

An^iiaik^, (ixiy, 1, Zy; Papental. c, 110, 

111; p. 3^); Zpsimos, 0* iii* p* 164^1^^ 

^ Th^ description of Assyria is furmsbed by Herodotus, (I. i, c, 
182 , &c0* who sometimes writes for children, and sometimes for phi- 
losophers; by Strabo, (1. xvi, p. 1070-1082), and by Ammianus, (1. 
xxiii, c. 6)» The most useful of the modern U'avellers are Tavernier, 
(part i, 1. ii, p. 226-258) ; Otter, (tom. ii, p. 3A-69; and I8ft-234), 
and Niebuhr, (torn, ii, p.. 112-288)., . Yet I much regret thi^ the 
Irnk AraAt of Abulfeda has not been translated. 

* Ammianus remarbsi that the primitive Assyria, 'Compre- 
hended Ninus (Ninlveh) and Arbela, had assume4 th^^'too^ i^ecent 
and peculiar appellation of Adiabene ; and he se^ms to fix Teredon, 
Volpgesia, and Apollonia, as the extremes cities o^ t^e actual }>ro- 
yince of Assyria. 

/ * The two rivers tdiite at Ajmmea, or Corna, (one hundred miles 

(Qram the Persian gulf), into the broad stream of tW Pasitigris, or 
Ar^. The^uphrates formerly reached the sea by a sepa- 
ra^dbMpiBe!, which was obstructed and diverted by the citizens of 
Orcboe, idKmt twenty miles to the south-east of modern B^a, 
(D'Anville, in the Memoires deTAcad. des Inscriptions, tom. !fxx, 
p. 170-191). 
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might have name of Meso- en^p. 

which are never 
more Bag- 

dad a^iBa^Idn, tvithin twenty-five miles of 
ea^^pfe^r. A multitude of artificial c^als, 
4 b^pfiithout much laboiu* in a soft and yielding 
connected the rivers, and intersected tihe 
plain of The uses <rf these 

canals were and important, 

to discharge tihe superfluous ■ watei^:!! 
riva“ iBto the other, at these^n <d ^ir respec- 
tive impdations. Subdividing themselves into 
smaller smaller branches, they refreshed the 
dry^ls4|^|^|pdU^PpU<^^ ^^piency of rain. 

the interpis^^ jif peace pad 
commerce ; and as the dams couW be speedily 
broke down, they armed the despair of the Assy- 
rians with thfi..jneansuf ,oppi^iB^^R»^|c|!^^^ 
luge to .the pro^i^ of an iovadii^iWd^* r^o 
fOd arid dimate of Assyria, nature had denied 
g^fts, the vine, the olive, 

the life of nM^^Pli|»rticuiarty .#berit<an^ bar- 
ley, were proiluced with inexhaurtible fertility ; 
and the husbandman, who committed his seed to 
the earth, wiw frequently rewarded with an in- 
crease of two, car even of three, hundred. 15ie 
face of the country was inter^rsed with grov^ 

Sf innumerable palm-trees;'* and ^ dd^rit 
imidv^ celebrated, either in verse or prn^ the 


‘ TlMlesraed Kaempfer, as a boteairi, anl^nti^wi;, atid a tea, 
veSer^E^ Wdiaiuted (Amoenitat Faseicttl. h, p. 6fiO-TW) 

the ★hole suigect <rf palm-trees. 
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CHAP. 

XXIV. 


- - t ' < -. 

three hundred and sixty uses to whidk,^,t^nkj 
the ; teaches, the. leaves, the juice, 
frait, were skilfully applied. Several man^^ai^•■ 
tures, especially those, pi^^tber and linen, enj^ 
ployed the industry of a ^fi^erpus people, and 
alforded valuable ^materials fW_,. foiplgp trade ; 
whic kjapp eMTS, however, to have bf^ .e£l^.ucted 
bi^^Sands of strangers. B^^pn had|^^n 
ewrimed into a royal park;^iMwear thexw^ 
of the ancient capital, new citie^^d successiv^y< 
ariapn, and the, populousness of the county J*ras 
displayed in t||e multitude of towns and li^l^es, 
which were bi^fepf hgif^, dried in the sun, and 
Strongly cemented with bitumen ; the natural 
and peculiar production of the Babylonian soil. 

Uie succe^gp of Cyri^ reign ^ nver Asia^ 
this prpyinycj^^jssyna qio|ie inoh^j^d, d4i:iuig 
a third part of tne year, the luxi|^us’pieirl]|r!,af 
the tal)le and household of ,the ,^ireat.,King. 
Four^ecmsideridile vUlagcjs w^j^4i|i^gBcd for the 
subsistence of his Indian dh^; eight hundred 
stallions, and sixteen thousand mares, were con- 
stantly kept, at the expense of the country, for 
the royal stables ; and as the da^ tribute whh^ 
was p^ to the satr^.a^puntedto one 
bushel of silver, we may compute the^^^ual 
revenue of Assyria at more than twelyjiJ|hndred 
thousand pounds sterling.*^ * : 


* Assyria yielded to the Fenian satrap, an Artc^of i^ver each 
4ti|v - The well-knoilrti proportion of wei^^te and-in^MUt^, (see 
Ka^f^Hooper’s elaborate Inquiry), the specific water and 

tte value oRthat metal, will aflhrd, afliear a short process, 
the«mte;’fCTtin)e which I hdve stated. Yht die Great King re- ■ 
• • . ceiv®' 
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The fields by JuliRh ch a p- 

to the calan^tet philosopher 

retaliated^fci^^i^S'pS^^le tiRi'ibts of rapine invasion of 
and cra^^, ,whfA had been copunitted by their 
haugb^^aster in the Roman provinces. The May. 
tre^Wfeg Assyrians summoned the rivers 1» their • 

psastance; and completed, with their own hands, 
the ruin of their country,' Theyoads were ren- 
dered impracticable ; a floofl * of 
poured into the camp ; and, during^^^^^l^' ' 
the b^ps of Julian were obligerf'^O contend 
■with the most discouraging hardships. But every 
obstaclo-^B^ surmounted by tl)^e perseverance of 
who w^r^;^^^^dUto toil as well . 
as-tft>4t^ifll^bRd wbo iaiiiMted 

by the spirit of their leader. The damage was 
gradually repaired ; the waters y^ere restored to 
their proper cfa^imnels ; whole 
trees were cut dt^m, and plaa^d i 

of the road ; and the army passed over 
canals, on bridges of float- 

ing-i 

bladdersi 

resist the arms ^ a Roinaif eifipthrior : afid they 
both paid the severe penalty of their rashness. 

At the distal^ «f fifty miles from the royal re- of 
sidence of Cb&siphOT,^ I^sabor, or 

7 ' "' 7 . - 

ctivcd no mcVc than 1,000 Eufaoie, or Tyrian, talents ^g,000t) 

PA Assyria. The coraporiaon of t«n passages ia f, 

I. e. < 8a.^6) reveals gn important diff ere nc e be tt fefe the . 
fiet, revenue of P«r^< tt^ suma.paid bgr tbeprovince, 
diver deposited in the rojti tpffimre. The monarch 
>n^t iMittUlySave Uiree millions six hundred thousand pounds, 

»f the seventeen eighteen millions raised upon the people. 
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CHAP, the second rank in the province : large, 

jpqpnloHS, and well fortified, surrounded with a 
,4pQble wall, almost encompassed by a brmtar crf’ 
^the Euphrates, and ilaf^tded by the valour of 
a numerous garriipii.; The exhortations of Hor- 
• misdas were re]mhed with conteSo^ j and the 

/ earsscfethe Persian prince were woodd^ by a 


eaTSsC^Iae rersian prince were wooon^ oy a 
'^litliipnsach, that, unmindful of his royal Iwrth, 
he Conducted an army of strangers against" his 
king and 'Country. The As^frians maintained 
their loyalty by a skilful, as well as vigarous, 
defence \ t^v1^]l^d£yatroke of a battering rm 
havhag opened ft huigif In'each, by shattering one 
of the angles of the wall, they hastily retired into 
the fortifications of the interior citadel. The 


military Perisabor 

which 

The contest’ was eonrintted l^an incessant and 
mutual discharge of missile weapons ; a*id the 
superiority which the Romans might derive from 
the mechanical powers of tbehr.^;dbtm and cata- 
];^tae was cotmteri^anced'-hy ii^ advantage of 
the ground on the side of the besieged. But as 
soon as an helepolis had been constmotcid, which 
could engage on equal terms wk^^e loftiest 
ramparts, the tremendous aspect'^ a moving 
t^rr^ that would leave no hope Of hrabtance or 
terrijged the defenders of the citadel 
into tw^hnruble submission ; . mid the place was 
surrendered only two days after Julian first ap- 
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in 

peared under !te#a^df'^erisabor. Two thou- chap. 
sand five hundred of birth sexes, the 

fceblc nhsSidht'of a- ijourishinfj pec^Ie; were per^ 
initted’ tti retire ; the pleutifiii ms^azines of 
corifiifiiil^^rms, and of splendid furniture, were 
petfi^ distributed among the troops, and partly 
resented for the public service : the useless stores 
were destroyed by fire, or thrown into the stream 
of the Euphrates; and the fate 
revenged by the total ruin of Pcrisalw. ’ 

The city, or rather fortress, of SGio^gainalcha, ^ 
which was defended by sixteen large towers, a 
deep'^iteh,. and two strong and solid walls of ' 

have been con- 

distance miles, as the ' 

safeguard of the capital of Persia. The emperor, 
apprehensive of leaving such an important fortress 
in his rear, immediately fortneif^he'M^^hf 
Maogamalcha ; and the Roman aiiSi^'^as dlstri- 
pM^ ' for that purpose, into three divisions. 

of the cavalry, and of a 

clear the- te ' fap as the bank’s bf the 

Tigris, and the^suburbs of Ctesiphon. The con- * 
duct of the attack was assumed by Julian himself, 
who seem«i>^ place his whole dependence in 
the military en^es whieh he erected agaHttt the . 
walls ; while he secretly contrived a iaore effica^ 
cious method of artroducmg Ms tro<c^ u!^:tiie 
heart of the city. Under the direction rf^Ne- 
vhtnand Dagalaiphus, the trendies were opened 
at a Txmsiderabie distance, aim gradually pro- 
longed as far as the edge of the ditch. The 
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CHAP, ditch vfaM sffeWily filled with earth ; the 

- , inOB^nt labour of the troops, a mine T^^'j&arr 

ri^ under the foundations of the walls, and ¥6^ 
tained, at suflicieflt ifltetvjfls,' by props of tim- 
ber. Three Aosi^;TeiA6rfe^ 'UdvUncing in a sin- 
gle file, silently the didS: UiM dangcr- 

ous<pf^n^U; ^ill their Intrepid leader #^pered 
b^ll^li^fntelligence, that he was ready l®®^ue 
^ frdhi his dinfinement into the streets of the ho^^ 

city. Julrlin checked their ardour, that he might'' 
iasdre .^err*%«ccess ; and immediately eBf^ed 
the atteutioh^^ihergaiTison, by the tumitlt'ahd# 
clamcm>r Of a glli^d^jiaiEraft. The Persians, who, 
frioih'tifeir walls, contemptuously beheld the pro- 
• gress of an impotent attack, celebrated, with 

gkoy . ajad 


aacend the StSdiy mansion df OnddSdy 

bas'iseesaS'^tetf p^vate soldier, the 

first who ascended from the mine into a deserted 
tower. The passage was Avidened by his com- 
pwtions, who pressed figrward»c^th impatient 
valo#^; Fifteeu-lumdjr# ehfimi^%ere akeUdy 
in the midst M tiie city. The astonish^ gar- 
rison abandoned the wails, and the|i| ,.ltBiy<.hope 
of safety ; the gates were instantly^||!St open ; 
and the revenge of the soldier, were 

stM^ntfcd by hist or avarice, was sa^^^ by an 
im^^^uishing^fflassacre. l^e.gOvt^Or, who 
haff plll^bn a promise rftttMty, was burnt 
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alive, a few d^| a^|ern^^^jon.a charge of hav- chap. 

Mere ra^^..fco tlie ground; and not a vestige 
waa.^i^|tt8t the city of Maogamatahftiitid ever 
ex^^di The neighbourhood of the capi^ of 
Persia was adorned with three stately palaces, 
laboriously enriched with every production that 
rould gratify the luxury and pride 
monarch. The pleasant situation 
along, ihe banks of the,=Tigris, .,W3i4mprove4 
according to the Persian taste, by the synpnetry 
of -.fountains, and shady,. 3 valks ; and spa- 

cio«^p$ri|iii^ jhMdosed .%^1^ reception of the 

bears, licpuito loud wild boaf|i„il«inieh were .main- 
tained at a con.suleraI)le oxpence for the pleasure 
of the royal chace. The park-walls were broke 
do>vn, the says^-game was . 
darts of the soldi^land the 
a wdpaed tn ashes, by the command of the Roman 
this occasion, shewed him- 
self tha,]^WS at; civijity, 

uhith the p nti | a i ^ <iad>.refipigj^ df -l^llahetl 
ages have .established between hostile princes. 

Yet these wuQton ravages need not excite in our 
breasts any v§^ment emotions of pity or resent- 
ment. A sii^Jte,' naked statue, &ii^^ 
hand of a Gredan artist, is of moi^jgOBimtte^vhlue 
th^ all these rude and costly , monutnents , of 
bil^iaric Idbour; and if we are mope; ifc^ly 
the ruin of a palace, than the con- 
flagration. of a cottage, our hiun^ty must hav.e 
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XXIV. 

Personal 
l}ehaviour 
of Julian. 


formed a very erroneous estimate of lli^^series 
of:,li«ni3n life.' .<^4^ 

a^Juliaix was an object of terror and h#i^. to 
the- Persians: and .tb@ painters of that nation 
represented the,^iig^ad«¥ i^ titeir country under 
the emblenSiirf lion» Who vt^ited from 

his nt^tb^a consuming fire ™ To his firnds and 
the philosophic hero appeared id a.more 
asai^ie light ; and his virtues were nevCT^ o^e 
c(Hispicuousiy displayed, than in the last, and 
in^ active^, period of his life. He practised, 
without almost without merit,' the 

babituah quafitl^ri^ ^temperance and sobriety, 
.^mewding to the dictates of that artificial wis- 
dom, which assumes an absolute dominion over 

^«te^y ^r^||^ himself 
' ^r.. most j^petites." 

fn the warm climate of Assyria, cwiucb soUcitett 
9 s^jin 3 i; 4 ;^ 09 ;^pcople to the gi|Kil£iB^^?«f^ery 
iwHibi|iiid^.iM a youthfut uj^queror preserved 
his chastity pore and inviolate: nor was' Julian 



* The operations df the Assyrian war are circumstantially related 
by Anunianus, (ixiv, ?, 3, 4, 5) ; Libanius, (Orat, Parent, c, 112— 
123, p. 33S-S47); Zosimus, (h it, p. t6S.;|80>, a«d Gregory Na- 
zia nsy p, COrae ir, jf. US, IM). Theaw^toqr eriticisius of the saint 
are ddvoutfy copied by Tille^nt, his il^ful slave. . 

“ Ltfaanhis de aKsseendi ruUani nece, c. 13, p. 162. ‘ ' 

" The famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, ^8Bd;Sn^, i|»re 
acts of justice. Julian's chastity was voluntary, ai^ In lus^opiraon, 
meritorious. - 'SS' ' ’ ' 


• Sallust (ap. Vet. Scludiast. Juvenal, Satir. 1/ 104^ itbserves, that 
nilul corruptius moribus. Tte matrons and virginajrf Babylon free- 
^■aingled with the men, in licentious banquets ; altd'iis they felt the 
i of Wine and love, they gradualiyyanAsidmst completely, 
ttte enciJ^brance of dress a ad^^ ultilBUm fma corptsruia 
eojfciunt. Q. Curtius,'v, 1. “ 
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ever tempted, a rawtiTe of curiosity, fo chap. 
visit his beauty ,*■ 

who,'ina||jpyf%wi*tt%' Bis' -^wifer, would have 
disputedNilih e^h other the hosour of his em- 
braces. w-UNth the same firmness that he twisted 
the irffurements of love, he sustained the "hard- 
ships of war. When the Romans marched through 
the flat and flooded countryj their sovereign, on 
foot, at the head of his legions, shaaftflfe'i^heir 
fatigues, and animated their diligence!f^i6i‘'iSiSi|f , 
usefo^ftebnur, the hand Julian tvM prom]^ 
and strenuous ; and the imperial purple was wet 
and dirty, as the coarse garment of the mealiest 
soldi«r.?^^;'The two sieges alleged' him some re- 
mariciAleHa^pbrtunities of ?his 'p^^m-> 

al valpiir, which, in the improved state of the 
military art, can seldom be exerted by a prudent 


general. 'The emperor stood be^c^ 
of Perisabor, ifl^^iilble hf Ms-iKEfl^ , 

l^yencouraged his troops to burst open the 
gates (tfv iron, till he was almost overwhelmed 
under a c)oild?'bf’"missiie weapons, and huge 
stones, that directed agmnst his person. 


As he examined the exterior fortifications of 
Maogamalcha, two Persians, devoting themselves 
for their coup^y, suddenly rushed upon him 
with drawn Cimiters : the emperor dejttbrpu^y 
received thdr blows on his uplifted shield ; and, 


^ virg^nitius autem, qu« specioss sunt capUe, ct.m 
ubi i^eminarum pulchritudo exceSit^ nee contrectare aliqnam voluit 
AxnStilan. xxiv, 4 *rUe race of Persians is small 

and baa been improved, by the (erpetual mixture of 

Circassian (Herodot. I. i»i, c. 97 ; Buffon, Hist. N'atiirell^ 

torn, iii, p. 4?0). 
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and well-aimed 
”ies dead at his fcfet- ‘ The i 
'e who possesses the virtues whfeK'll»ii-:tqjr 
Jifbves, is the nol^^ieiieanpence of a deseridag 
subject ; and 4h4||NPal^"whicb Julian derived 
from his pe^i^S^li^W'’«»Mrtfe4::hiin to revive 
nnd rigour of ancient dssfi^^ie. He 

'wnth death, or ignominy, tl^^Wje- 
^^^^TOUr of three troops of horse, who, in 
mish with ; the Surenas, bad lost their Iiom^, 
standards ; and be distia^ll^ed 
with ohsidi^idl^. fiTOwns the valour of tl^ Riie- 
uiost soldiei^; who had ascended into the city of 
.Jifiil^^alcha. After the siege of Perisabor, the 
firmness of the emperor was exercised by the in- 

iliri " I 'HI 1 1 1 Ij I 

trifling di^afive of one hundred 
His just iQ^gU'd ion was 

sit0ilS$SSl^fi6gvistge of Itiehes are, 

“ the dbject of yohr desires *thosc riclu's an.* in 
“ the hands of the Persians ; and tlie spoils of 
this fruitful country are proposed as the prize 
of your valour and disciplioi^cBelieve 
^ded Julian, " the Roman ‘iftipuljlic, whidh 
" fonnerly possessed such immense trc^ui^, >* 
“ now reduced to want and wretebedh^'; sinct; 
“ our princes Iiuve been {K.*rsiiadid#||^i^eBk anti 
“ intcrestetl ininLstors, to purcha8ij%ii^.'gold llu? 


■'■y 


Ay ilb sidior.fllibt’i curt>ni.'i Jufiuti. Aniail^o. xxiv, 4* KicltcT Ju* 

historUui ^wcrc unsLiirul «ii:ti^isat4CiL ' iBc nhoiild havR 
torowiis. Vhe Mdionnl ver« (Eft reward of a general u h\f 
bad deUVeM a beneged c'tv, (AtiTus'CciliiLSt XiKt. v, 6}> 
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tranquillity of the terbaiians. The revenue 
is exhau^eft^ the eilieis are mined ; the pro- 
vinces ®^BOpKl : Por myself, the only 
inhesrHaaee that I have received from my royal 
an&stoi^, is a soul incapable of fear; mid as 
Imi^ as I ani convinced that every real advan- 
tage is seated in the mind, I shall not blush to 
acknowledge an honouraWe poverty, which, 
in the days of ancient virtue, was cotn^feied 
as the glory of Fabricius. That gkny^H^^'ihat 
virtue, may be your own, if you will Hsten toi 
the voice of Heaven, and of your leadw.’ But 
if you will rashly persist, if you are determined 
to ^•raiew the shameful mad ^hgiischievous ex- 


CIIAP. 
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“ an emperor who has filled the first rank among 
“ men, I am prepared to die, standing ; v and to 
“ despise a pr^arious life, whidb^'j 
“ ’may depend oa^ acddental fev^i^vl 
j^, ,been found unworthy of the command, there 
'^. afce,<mw ifflaong you, (I speak it with pride and 
pleasure)^ thji^u are many chiefs, whose merit 
“ and expeHetice are equal to the conduct of the 
“ most important war. Such has been the tem- 
“ per of my reign, that I can retire without 
“ regret, and- without apprehension, to the 
“ obscurity of a private station.”'' Thei mo- 
dest resolution of Julian was. answered the 
lih^unous applause and cheserful obedience of 
the Bomans; who declared their confidence of 

* §■ this ^eech as origia^ itod' ghttidnh. AmnUanus might 
hexf, ooutt transcribe, and was incs{nble M Iftarenting, it. I hav* 
used some slight freedoms, and conclude with the mart forcible, 
tence. 


4 
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Ke trans« 
ports his 
fleet from 
the Eu- 
phrates to 
the Tigris. 


jraS BBCLINB AN0 BALL 

victory, while fliey fought under the banners of" 
their heroic prince. Their courage was kindled 
1^ his frequent and familiar asseverations," (for 
such wishes were the oaths of Julian), “ So may 
“ I reduce the Persians under the yoke!” “ Thus 
“ may I restore the strength and splendour of the 
“ republic The lov^e of fame was the ardent 
passion of his soul ; but it was not before he 
trampled on the ruins of Maogamalcha, that he 
allowed himself to say,— We have now provided 
“ some materials for the sophist of Antioch.”* 
The successful valour of Juhan had triumphed 
over all the obstacles that opposed his march to 
the gates of Ctesiphon. But the reduction, or 
even the siege, of the capital of Persia, was still 
at a distance ; nor can the military conduct of 
the ^permr be clearly apprehended, without a 
knowledge of the country which was the theatre 
of his bold and skilful operations.* Twenty 
- miles to the south of Bagdad^and on the eastern 
bank of tiie Tigris, the curioaty of travellers has 
observed some ruins of the palaces of CtesiphOn, 
which, in the time of Julian, was a great and 
populous city. The name and glory of the ad- 
jacent Seleucia were for ever extinguished ; and 
the only remaining quarter of that Greek cdohy 
had resumed, with the Assyrian Imjgitage and 

• Ainioian. xiiv, 3 ; Ubanius, Oral. Parent, c. ISf, p. 346. 

• M. d’Anville (Mem. de I’Academie dea InacripticiDa, tom. xxviii, 
p. 246-259) haa aacertained the true poaition and distance of Baby- 
ion, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Bagdad, tor. The Boman traveller, Pietro 
til^ Valle, (tom, i, lett. ivii, p, 650-780), seem* to be the mos) in. 

spectator of ^at famous province. He is • {entlemap and a 
eHtcini tet intolerably vein and prolix. 
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manners, the primitive appellation of Coche. ^hap. 
Coche was situate q%%e:«fe8tem side of the Ti- 
gris ; but it waSiiiatu^ly con^oied as a suNn 
of Ctesiphon^ with which we may suppose it to 
have been connected by a permanent bridge of 
boats. The united parts contributed to form the 
common epithet of AI Modain, the cities, 
which the Orientals have bestowed on the winter 
residence of the Sassanides ; and the whole cir- 
cumference of the Persian capital was atrengly 
fortified by the waters of the river, by lofty walls, 
and by impracticable morasses. Near the ruins 
of Seleucia, the camp of Julian was fixed, and 
secured, by a ditch and rampart, against the sal- 
lies of the numerous and enterprising ga^ison of 
Coche. In tliis fruitful and pleasant country, the 
Romans were plentifully supplied with water and 
forage ; and several forts which might have em- 
barrassed the motions of the army^ 
after some resistance, to the efforts of their valour. 
Thel5^ J>®s^d from the Euphrates into an m’ti- 
flpial" dbriyatuiB of that river, which pours a 
copious, and navi^ble stream into the . Tigris, 
at a small distance fte/ow the great city. If they 
had followed this royal canal, which bore the 
name of Nahar-Malcha,” the intermediate situa- 
tion of Coche would have separated the fleet 
and army of Julian ; and the rash attempt of 

The royal canal fyakar-Maldta/ might be socces^el; reibned, 

Utered, divided, Ac. (Cellarios, Oeograpb. Aatiq. tran. u, R. 4d3) ; 
at^.&eae changes may serve to explain the seeiqing contradictions of 
anU^ty. In the time of Julian, it must 'Ivve faHen into the Eu- 
phrates Mm Ctesiphon. 

N2 
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citAP. steering against the current of the Tigris, and 
forcing their way through the midst of a hostile 
capital, must have been attended with the total 
destruction of the Roman navy. The prudence 
of the emperor foresaw the danger, and pro- 
vided the remedy, r- As he had ihinutely . studied 
the operations of Trajan in the same country, 
he sodo recollected, that his warlike predecessor 
dug a new and navigable canal, which, leaj|f 
ing Coche on the right hand, conveyed the 
waters of the Nahar-Malchd into the river 


Passa^ of 
the 'Tigris, 
and vic- 
tory of the 
Romans. 


Tigris, at some distance above the cities. From 
the inforoiatioh of the peasants, Julian ascertain- 
ed Jl^ vestiges of this ancient work, which were 
almost obliterated !)y design or accident. By the 
indefatigable labour of the soldiers, a broad and 

tioh of tiic Kujihrates. A strong dike a®- 
structed to interrupt the ordinmy^gu^Cht cf the 
Naj^flVIidcha : a flood of impe- 

tuously irtto their hew bed ; atm. the Roman fleet, 
steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, 
derided the vain and ineffectual barriere which 
the Persians of Ctesiphon had erected to oppose 
thejr passage. 

'As |t becasrhe necessary to transport the Roman 
army over the Tigris, another labour presented 
itself, of less toil, hut of more dang^, ithan the 
preceding expedition. The streahai- was broad 
and rapid; the ascent steep and diflScult ;,and the 
i^^mchments, which had been formed on the 
the opposite bank, were lined with a 
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numerous ajTnjj-of teaW tsSr^ssiers, dexterous chap. 

archers, awl fau^e efephahts who, {tM-crirdin^- to ' 

the ext^v^ant hyperboh' of Ijibaniiis), (;()u!d 
trarapfeP with the same ease, a field of corn, or 
a of Romans.* In the presence pf such 

an enemy, the construction of a bridge waS im- 
practicable ; and the intrepid prince, wlio instant- 
ly seized the only possible expedient, concealed his 
design, till the moment of execution, 
knowledge of the barbarians, of his own tP^^s, 
and even of his generals themselves. Under the 
specious pretence of examining the state of the 
magazihes, fourscore vessels were gradually un- 
laden 1 and a select detnchhjent, apparently des- 
tined for some secret expedition, was ord^ed to 
stand to their arms on the first signal. Julian 
disguised the silent anxiety of his own mind with 
smiles of confidence and joy ; and 
hostile nations with the spectacle of military 
games, which he insultingly celebrated under the 
walls ^f- Goche, The day was consecrated to 
pleasure f as soon os the hour of supper was 
])ast, the emj^or sinhmoncd the generals to liis 
tent, and acquainted them, that he had fixed 
that night fqr the passage of the Tigris. They 
stood in silent and respectful astonishment ; -but, 
when the venerable Sallust assumed the privflqgr 
of his age and experience, the rest of the chiefe 
supported with freedom the weight (MTJhis prn- 

. iXtPffra/f, ett nF§f mu 

que le vrai ; a Whid!xi^K)nfd[ be Inscribed bft 

the dei^ of e^ery rhetorician. 

N' 3 
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dent remonstrances.^ Julian contented himself 
: iPilJi observing, that conquest and safety depended 
on the attempt ; that, instead of diminishing, the 
number of their enemies would be increased, by 
successive reinforcements ; and that a longer 
delay would neither contract the breadth of tlie 
stream, nor level the height of the bank. The 
signal was instantly given, and obeyed : the 
most impatient of the legionaries leaped into five 
vessels that lay nearest to the bank ; and as they 
plied their oars with intrepid diligence, they were 
lost, after a few moments, in the darkness of the 
night. A flame arose on the opposite side ; and 
Julian, who too clearly untierotood that his fore- 
most vessels, in attempting to land, had been 
dexterously converted their 
extrane dangtr into a pres^e of victory. — “ Gur 
“ fellow-soldiers,” he eagerly exclaimed, “ are 
“ masters of the bank ; see— they make 

•' tte appointed signal ; let us hasten to emulate 
“ and assist their courage.” The united and 
rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence 
of the current, and they reached the eastern shore 
of the Tigris with sufficient speed to extinguish 
the flames, and rescue their adventurous com- 
panions. The difficulties of a steep and lofty 
ascent were increased by the weight of annour, 
and the darkness of the night. A dxower of 
stones, darts, and fire, was incessantly discharged 

alludes to the most powerful of tte gmierals. I have . 
name StU^. Ammianus aajra, of all the leaders, 
acri mett tHoUi ducea coocordi j^ecatfi Seri prohibere tentarent. 
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•n the heads of the assailants ; who, after an chap. 
arduous struggle, climbed the ban^ and stood 
victorious upon the rampart. As soon as they 
possessed a more equal field, Julian, who, with 
his light infantry, had led the attack,* darted 
through the ranks a skilful and experienced 
eye : his bravest soldiers, according to the pre- 
cepts of Homer,® were distributed in the front 
and rear ; and all the trumpets of the imperial 
army sounded to battle. The Romans, after 
sending up a military shout, advanced in mea- 
sured steps to the animating notes of martial 
music; launched their formidable javelins ; and 
rushed forwards with drawn swords, to deprive 
the barbarians, by a closer onset, of the advan- 
tage of their missile weapons. The whole en- 
gagement lasted above twelve hours; till the 
gradual retreat of the Persians was changed 
a disorderly flight, of which the shameful ex- 
anaple was given by the principal leaders, and 
tlw Suren^a himself. They were pursued to the 
gat@i of and conquerms might ^ 

have entered di^nayed. city,*’ if their gene- 
ral, Victor, who was dangerously wounded with 

• Hinc ImpenUnr . . . (says Ammianus) ipse cum Icvis arma- 
ture auxiliis per ptima postremaque discurrens, &c. Yet Zssimus, 
his friend, does not allow him to pass the river till two days the 
battle. 

* Secundum Homericam dispositionem. A similar disposRioa w 
ascribed to the wise Nestor, ‘in the fonrfh book of’ the Iliad s and 
Homer was never absent from the mind of iulian. 

Persas terrore subito miscuwunt, versisque agminikia totips 
RCmb, apertas Ctesiphontis portas vktmr miles intrlsset, ni major pra:- 
damtlrooeasio fuisset, quam cuia victoris, (S<txtus Ri^us de Provin- 
ciis, c. 88). Thrir avarice might dispose them to hear (he advice • 

Victor. 
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CHAP, sp arrcHi^, had not conjured them to desM from a 
L attempt, which must be fatal, if it wwe not 
successful. On their side, the Romans acknow- 
ledged the loss of only seventy-five men ; while 
they affirmed, that the barbarians had left on 
the field of battle two thousand five hundred, or 
even six thousand, of their bravest soldfers. The 
spoil was such as might be expected from, the 
riches and lu 5 i;ury of an oriental camp ; large 
qucuitities of silver and gold, splendid arms and 
trappings, and beds and tables of massy silver. 
Tire victorious emperor distributed, as the re- 
wards. of valour, some honourable gifts, civic, 
and mural, and naval, crowns ; which he, and 
perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious than 


tl^e w^tb. of Asia. A solemn sacrifice was 
(dlSe^j:j^..t%.giod df:War, hut the apiM^ances 
of tlic victims threatened the most inauspieious 
events ; and Julian soon discovered, J^,l^ am^ 
JbeJba^aow^^^ term 

of Iu9 prospNerity.^ ' " " 


Situation ' Qq jjjg second day after the battle, the do- 
nacy of mestic guards, the Jovians and Herculians, and 
a?d" 363, the remaining troops, which composed near two- 
thirds of the whole aray, were securely waftpd 
over the Tigris.** While the Persians^.]bdheld 


° The labour of the canal, the passage of the 'Hgris, 'and vic- 
tory, are described by’Ammianiu, (axiv, 5, .^Orat. 

ParenL c. 134-I8S, p. 347-353); Greg. NazUnzen, iv, p. 

115); Zosimus, (L iii, p. 181-183), and Sextus nuiiis, (de Itevinciis, 


fleet and army were formed in three dinaion% of which the 
flTs4i;«(d||. Jlpd jnssed ^|ping the night, (Amtnian. Sxiv, 6). The 

- ■ . - . , nuns 
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from the walls of CteSphcm the desolation of the chap. 
adjacent couhtiTV anxious 

look lowardii^e Nottl^ in fall ei^ectation, that, 
as he hims elf had victoriously penetrated to the 
capital of Sapor, the march and junction of his 
Jienttnants, Sebastian and Procopius, would be 
executed with the same courage and diligence. 

His expectations were disappointed by the trea- 
chery of the Armenian king, who permitted, and 
most probably directed, the desertion of his auxi- 
liary troops from the camp of the Romans;” 
and by the dessensions of the two generals, who 
were uicapable of forming or executing any plan 
for. the public .^rvice. When, the emperor had 
rdinquished the hope of this important rekdmrce- 
ment, he condescended to hold a council of war, 
and approved, after a full debate, the sentiment 
of those generahi, who dissuaded the ,j^e^4^ 
Ctesiphon, -as a fruitless and pernicious Uiidet- 
talying. It is not easy for us to conceive, by 
wbM',«cts, of^fprtification, a city thrice besieged 
and taken of Jtdiant ^cofdd 

be rendered hi^iv^eifidei^aiisetmkfntny of EOxt)! 
thousand Romans, commanded by a brave and 
experienced general, and abundantly supplied 


van whom Zosimus transports on the third (L iii, p, 

183), might consist of the protectors, among whom thehistoria& Am* 
miaous, and the future emperor Jovian, actiiaSjr served { (smeMinob 
of the domestics, and perhaps the Jovians and HcrcuRans, who often 
did duty as guards. 

• Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. 1. iii, c. 15, p. 246) supplies us 
wURje nstjoual tradition, and a spurious letter. 1 have borrowed on- 
ly U^'badiag circumstance, which is consistent adtb truth, probabili- 
ty, and Ubonins, (Orat. Parent, c. 131, p. 355). 
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CHAP, with ships, provisions, battering engines, and mi- 

XXIV. jjjjury stores. But we may rest assured, from 
the love of glory, and contempt of danger, which 
formed the character of Julian, that he was not 
discouraged by any trivial or imaginary obsta- 
cles.*^ At the very time when he declined the 
siege of Ctesiphon, he rejected, with obstinacy 
and disdain, the most flattering offers of a nego- 
tiation of peace. Sapor, who had been so long 
accustomed to the tardy ostentation of Constan- 
tins, was surprised by the intrepid diligence of 
his successor. As far as the confines of India and 
Scythia, the satraps of the distant provinces were 
ordered to assemble theii’ troops, and to march, 
without delay, to the assistance of their monarch. 
Blut their preparations were dilatory, their mo- 
tions' :idbw;- mid bofote Sapor could lead an army 
into the field, he received the melanchiriy intti- 
ligence of the devastation of Assyria, the ruin 
of his patecea, and the slaughter of his bravest 
troops, who defbnded the passage of the Tigris. 
The pride of royalty was humbled in the dust ; 
he took his repasts on the ground ; and the dis- 
order of his hair expressed the grief and anxiety 
of his mind. Perhaps he would not have refused 
to purchase, with one half of his king^m, the 
safety of' the remainder ; and he would have 
gladly subscribed himself, in a treaty peace, 

’ Civitas inexpugnabilis, farinua audax et importuDum. Am- 
mianua, xxiv, 7. His fellow-soldier, Eutropios, tarns aside from the 
tUffcnltjr, Assj riamque populatus, castra apud Ctesiphontem stativa 
aliqi^ttdiu habuit : rfmeansque victor, && x, 16. Zosimus is artftd 
•r ignorant^ and Socrates inaccurate. 
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the faithful and dependant ally of the Roman chap. 
conqi^eror. Under the j^tenoe of private busi- 
ness, a minister of rariK and confidence was se- 
cretly dispatched to embrace the knees of Hor- 
misdas, and to request, in the language of a sup- 
pliant; that he might be introduced into the pre- 
sence of the emperor. The Sassanian prince, 
whether he listened to the voice of pride or 
humanity, whether be consulted the sentiments 
of his birth, or the duties of- his situation, tvas 
equally inclined to promote a salutary measure, 
which would terminate the calamities of Persia, 
and secure the triumph of Rome. He was asto- 
nished by the inflexible firmness of a hero, who 
remembered, most unfortunately for himself, and 
for his country, that Alexander had uniformly 
rejected the propositions of Darius. But as 
Julian was sensible, that the hope of a safe autd 
honourable peace might cool the ardour of his 
trdops, he earnestly requested, that Hormisdas 
would privately dismiss the minister of Sapor, 
and conceal -’ilds ^mgerous temptation frofti the 
knowledge of the caJ^ipi* 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, h® 
forbade him to consume his time under the im- 
pregnable walls of Ctesiphon ; and as often as 
he defied the barbarians, who defended the city, 
to meet him on the open plain, they prudently 

* Ubanius, Orat. Parent, c. 130, p. 3S4; c. 139, p. 361 : Socratet, 

I. iii, c. 81. The ecclesiastical historian imputes the refusal of peace 
to Uie advice of Maximus. Such advice was unwortiby of a philoso- 
pher ; bat Uie philosopher was likewise a magic^pn, who flattered the 
hopes acd passions of his master. 
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CHAP, rej^idi, that if he desired to exercise h^is valour, 
he-might seek the army of the Great King. He 
felt the insult, and he accepted the advice. In- 
stead of confining his servile march to the banks 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved to imi- 
tate the adveii?hH»us spirit of Alexander, and 
boldly to advance into the inland provinces, till 
he forced his rival to contend with him,^ perhaps 
in the plains of Arbela, for the empire of Asia. 
The magnanimity of Julian was applauded and 
betrayed, by the arts of a noble Persian, who, 
in the cause of his country, had generously sub- 
mitted to act a part full of danger, of falsehood, 
and "of shame.'* With a train of faithful fol- 
lowers, he deserted to the imperial camp ; ex- 
. JQ a specious tale, the injuries which he 
; OEC^gerate^ the cruelty of Sapor, 
the discontent of the people, and tfae'we^cnhs^^ 
the monarchy; and confidently himself 

as the ^ostE^e and gukie of tite' Roman march. 
The most rational grounds of suspicion were 
urged, w ithout effect, by the wisdom and expe- 
rience of Hormisdas ; and the credulous Julian, 
receiving the traitor into l^is bosom, was per- 
suaded to issue an hasty order, which, in the opi- 
nion of mankind, appeared to arraign his pru- 
dence, and to endanger his safety. He destroyed, 
in a single hour, the whole navy, which had been 

*“ The arts of this new Zopyrus (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv, p. 115, 
116) may derive some credit from the testimony of two abbreviators, 
Rufus and Victor), and the casual hinte of Libanius, (Orat. 

134, p. 35J), and AmmUnns, (xxiv, 7). The course of 
genuine history is interrupted by a most unseasonable chasm in the text 
of Ammianus. 
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transported above five hundred miles, at so great chap. 
an expence ot. toil, of blood, 

Twelve, or, at the mo^. tweiity-tWo, small ves- 
sels were saved, to accompany, on cairiages, the 
march . of the army, and to form, occasional 
bridge for the passage of the rivers. A supply 
of twenty days provisions wRs reserved for the 
use of the soldiers; and the rest of the magazines, 
with a fleet of eleven hundred vessels, which 
rode at anchor in the Tigris, were abandoned to 
the flames, by the absolute command of the 
emperor. The Christian bishops, Gregory and 
Augustin, insult the madness of the apostate, 
who executed, with his own hands, the sentence 
of divine justice. Their authority, of less weight, 
perhaps, in a military question, is confirmed by 
the cool judgment of an experienced soldier, 
who was himself spectator of the conflagrathm, 
and who could not disapprove the reluctant mur- 
murs of the troops.* Yet there are not want- 
ing..se^'.e{:^^us, and perhaps sofid, reasons, 
whidi resohttion of 'Jitlian, 

The navigatic^MJbe i^hrtd^ never ascended 
above Babylon, nor that of the Tigris above 
Opis.*' The distance of the last-mentioned city 
from the Roman camp was not very considerable; 


' See Ammianus, (xxiv, 7) ; Libanius, (Orat. Pucnulls, c. 1^, 

1^, p. 3S6, 3ST) ; Zosimus, (I. iii, p, ISS) ; Zonarae, (Com. ii, 

}. xiii, p. 26) ; Gregory, (Oral, iv, p. 116); Augustin, (de (Svitate 
Dc{, L iv, c. 29 ; 1. v, c. 21). Of these, Libanius alone Mtempts 
a iaiiitM^logy for his hero; vrtrn, acconilfig to Ammiaous, pro- 

condemnation, hy a tardy and ineAbctual attempt to ‘ 
extii^t^ the aames. • ^ s. 

^ Consult Rerodotus, (1. i, c. 194); Strabo, (l. xvi,^^. fSTi), and , \ 

Tavernier, (p. i, I. ii, p. 152). ' \ , 
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and Julian must soon have renouni^ the vain 
and impracticable attempt of forCing upwards a 
great fleet against the stream of a rapid 'river,* 
which in several places was embarrassed by natur- 
al or artificial cataracts". The power of sails 
or oarS was msvAcient ; it became necessary tO‘ 
tow the ships gainst the current of the river; the 
strength of twenty thousand soldiers waSexhaust- 
ed in this tedious and servile labour ; and if the 
Romans continued* to march along the banks of 
the Tigris, they could only expect to return home 
without achieving any enterprise worthy of the 
genius Or fortune of their leader. If, on the 
contrary, it was advisable to advance into the 
inland country, the destruction of the fleet and 
magazines was the only measure which could 
tlmt valuabk the hands of the 

numerous and active troops which might sud- 
denly be poured from the gates of, Ct^jdion, 
Had tte arms of Julian be^ victorious, we 
should noa^Wmire the conduct, as well as the 
courage, of a hero, who, by depriving his soldiers 
of the hopes of a retreat, left them only the al- 
ternative of death or conquest." 


* A celeritate Tigris idCtpit vocari, ite appellant Medi sagittain. Plin. 
Hist. Natur. vi, 31. 

One of these dikes^ which produces on artificud oucade cff cat^* 
act, is described by Tavernier, (part i, 1. ii, p. 226)* iUid 
(part ii, 1. i, p. 193). The Persians, or Assyrians, taJbowred to inter- 
rupt the navigation of the river, (Strabo, 1. xv, p. 1075 ; IPAnville, 
TKuphrate et le Tjgre, p. 99). 

. " Bccollect the successful and applauded rttslineM of Agathodes 
md Cortez, who burnt their ships on the &iasts of Africa and 
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The cumbersome train of m'tillery and wag- chap. 
gons, which retards tjh^4|psrati^s of a modern 
army, wei;e in a great measure unknown in the and 
camps of the Komans.”* Yet, in every age, the ‘’^^r 
subsistence of sixty thousand men must have been 
onej^ the most important cares of a prudent 
general; and that subsistenc%could only be drawn 
from his own or from the enemy’s country. Had 
it been possible for Julian to maintain a bridge of 
communication on the Tigris, and to 'pres^ve 
the conquered places of Assyria, a desolated pro- 
vince could not afford any large or regular sup- 
plies, in a season of the year when the lands were 
covered by the inundation of the Euphrates,’’ 
and the unwholesome ^ was darkened with 
swarms of ■ innumerable insects.'* The appear- 
ance of the hostile country was far more inviting. 

The extensive region that lies between the river 
Tigris and the mountains of Media, was hlletl 
with villages and towns ; and the fertile soil, for 
the m^t part, was in a very improved state of 

*’See the the Author of the Emai nir la 

Tactique, tom. ii* ttiS'tbe lesnied re^iorks of 3f. Gui- 

chardt, Noaveaux Memoiraa Militairesy tom. i» p. 351..3B2y on the 
hag^ge and subsistence uf the Roman armies. 

P The Tigris rises to the south, the Euphrates to the north, of the 
Armenian mountains. The former overfiows in March, the latter in 
,Tulj. These circumstances are well explained in the Geographical 
Dissertation of Foster, inserted in Spelman*s Expedithm of Cyrus, 
vol. ii, p, 36 . ' 

^ Ammianus (xxiv, S) describes, as he had felt, the inconveniency 
of the flood, tlie heat, and the insects. The lands of A^yria, op* 
pressed by the Turks, and ravaged by the Curds* or Arabs, yield an 
LOCre^ of ten, fifteen, and twenty fold, for the seed which is cast in- 
the ground by the wretched and unskilful husbandman. Voyages 
e Neihuhr, tom, ii, p. 279, 38i, ^ 
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CHAP, cultivation. Julian might expect, that a cooquer- 
or, who possessed the two forcible instruments 
of persuasion, steel and gold, woidd easily pro- 
cure a plentiful subsistence from the fears or ava- 
rice of the natives. But ^ the approach of the 
Romans, this,-, ncb and smiling, prospect was 
instantly blasted. aWherever they moved, the 
inhabitants deserted the open villages, and took 
shelter in the fortified towns ; the cattle was 
driven away ; the grass and ripe com were con- 
sumed with fire ; and, as soon as the flames had 
subsided which interrupted the march of Julian, 
he beheld the melancholy face of a smoking and 
naked desert. This desperate but effectual me- 
thod of defence, can only be executed by the 
enthusmsm of ..a people who prefer their inde- 
p<e!nlmice4o^tibieti^,^^perty ; or Igr the rigour of 
an arbitrary government, which consults th^^phb- 
lie safety, without submitting to then' mdinations 
^ the Ubeity; of phoice., , <>0 the occasion, 

the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded 
the commands of Sapor ; and the emperor W'as 
soon reduced to the scanty stock of provisions, 
which continually wasted in his hands. Before 
they were entirely, consumed, he might still have ^ 
reached the wealthy and unwarlike cities of h!c- 
batana or Susa, by the effort of a rajM and well- 
directed march but ^ he w as deprived of this 
last resource by his ignorance of the roads, and by 


' Isidore of Charax (Mansaon. Parthic. p. 5, S, in Hudson, Gcograph. 
Minor, tom. ii) reckons 1S9 schieni from Selwie^ and Thevenot 
(part i, 1. i, ii, p. 209-24.5) 128 hours of march from Bagdad to Ec- 
hatana, or Hamadan^. These measures cannot exceed an ordinal} 
jiarasang, or three Roman miles. 
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the perfidy of his guid^. . The Romans wan- chap. 
dered sever^dis^ tp the eastward xxiv. 

of Bagdad : the Pmiah de^rfer, who had art- 
fully l^tbete into the snare, escap^.from their 
resentment ; and his followers, as soon as they 
were put to the torture, confessed the secret of 
the conspiracy. The visionil^ conquests of Hyr- 
cania and India, which had sO Jong, amused, 
now tormented, the mind of Julian. ComKcious 
that his own imprudence was the cau% hf^the 
public distress, he anxiously balanced the hopes 
of safety or success, without obtaining a satis- 
factory answer either from gods or men. At 
length, as the only practic^le measure, he em- 
braced the resdlntion of directing his steps to- 
wards the banks of the Tigris, with the design of 
saving the army by a hasty march to tlie confines 
of Corduene ; a fertile and friendly jMuvince, 
which acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome. 

The desponding troops obeyed the signal of the 
retreat, asventy days after they had passed 
tlie sanguine expectation' of June le. 

subverting tMf' tlnrhae ot Persia.* 

As long as the Romans seemed to advance Retreat 
into the country, their march was observed and 
insulted from a distance, by several bodies ofR®™®” 
Persian cavalry ; who shewing themselves some- 


* The march of Julian from Cteaij^on is circumstaatmij, bhf 
not clearly, described by Ammianus, (xxiv, 7, S) ; iiiboniw, (Orat. 
Parent, c. 134, p. 357), and Zoaimus, (L ill, p. 1S3). The two 
last ignorant that their conquser was retreatiog ; and Ubanius 
ahsmrdfy confines him to the banks of the Itgris. 

VOL. rv. o ^ 
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CHAP, times in loose, and sometimes in closer, order, 
faintly skirmished with the advanced sfuards. 
These detachments were, however, supported by 
a much greater force ; and the heads of the co- 
lumns were no sooner pointed towards the Tigris, 
than a cloud Oft the plain. The 

Romans, who now as^red only to the permission 
of a safe and speedy retreat, endeavoured to 
persuade themselves, that this formidable a{^ear- 
ance was occasioned by a troop of wild asses, or 
perhaps by the approach of sonae friendly Arabs. 
They halted, pitched their tents, fortified their 
camp, passed the whole night in continual alarms ; 
and discovered, at the dawn of day, that they 
were surrounded by an army of Persians. This 
army* which might be ccmsidered only as the 
b^barians, %as soon followed by 
the main body of cuirassiers, archers, and, ele- 
phants, commanded by Meranes, a gefifieral of 
Hiiak''and 'reputation. He was ^jooiftpanied by 
two of the king^s'sonS, and many of the principal 
satraps ; and fame and expectation exaggerated 
the strength of the remaining powers, which 
slowly advanced under the conditct of Sapor 
himself. As the Romans dontinUed their march, 
their long array, which was forced to bend, or 
divide, according to the vai’ieties of tte ground, 
afforded frequent and favourable opportunities 
to their vigilant enemies. Tlie Persians repeat- 
edly charged with fury ; they were repeatedly 
t^^sed Avith firmness ; and the action at Ma- 
rori^ Avhich ahnost deserved the name of a bat- 
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tie, was marked by a considerable loss of satraps 
and eleph^ts, perhaps equal value in the eyes 
of iheir .monarch. '.1'hese splendid advantages 
were not obtained without an adequate slaughter 
on the, side of the Romans: several officere of 
dh^ction were either killed or wounded ; and 
the emperor himself, who on all occasions of 
danger, inspired and guided tl^e valour of his 
troops, was obliged to expose his person, and ex- 
ert his abilities. The weight of offensive and de- 
fensive arms, which still constituted the strength 
and safety of the Romans, disabled them from 
making any long or effectual pursuit ; and as the 
horsemen nf the East were trained to dart their 
javelm^ .and shoot their arrows, at full speed, 
and in every possible direction,* the cavalry of 
Persia was never more formidable than in the 
moment of a rapid and disorderly flight. But 
the most certain and irreparable loss of . tfce -Ro- 
mans,,, was that of time. The hardy veterans, 
accu^^^ to the cold climate of Gaul and Ger- 
manj^:^^^^^^|der the sultry heat of an As- 
syrian sumn^ ; i;j^»^,,yigom was exhausted by 
the incessant repetition of march and combat ; 
and tlm progress of the army was suspended by 
the precautions of a slow and dangerous retreat, 
in the presence of an active enemy. Every day, 
every hour, as the supply diminished, the value 
and price of subsistence increased in the Roman 

* Cbardin« the most jiidiciou* of modem travellers, desmbes (tom. 

67, &c. edit, in 4to) the education and dexterity of the 

PeMin horsemen. Brissonius (de Regno Peraico, p. 650, &;c.> 

has collected the testimonies of nntiqnitj*. ^ 

* o 2 
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Julian ig 
mortally 
wounded. 


THE DECJUINE AN0 EAia., 

camp.“ Julian, who always contented himself 
with such food as a hungry soldier would have 
di^mned, distributed, for the use of the troops, 
the provisions of tlie imperial household, and 
whatever could he spared from the sumpter- 
horses of the trihoipes and generals. But this 
feeble relief served only to aggravate the sense 
Of the public distress ; and the Romans begatt to 
entertain the most gloomy apprehensions, tlud 
before they could reach the frontiers of the em- 
pire, they should all perish, either by famine, or 
by the sword of the barbarians.^ 

While Julian struggled with the almost insu- 
perable difficulties of his situation, the silent 
hours of the night were still devoted to study 
and contemplation. Whenever he closed his 
eyes h» short smd iate»i»pted sldmbens, his mind 
was agitated with painful anxiety ; nor caft. it be 
thought surprising, that the (Genius of the em- 
pire shmild once more appear beRH% him, cover- 
ing, with a funereal veil, his head, and his horn of 
abundance, and slowly retiring from the imperial 
tent. The monarch started from his couch, and 
stepping forth, to refresh his wearied spirits wdth 
the coolness of the midnight air, he beheld a 

In Mark Antony’s retreat, an attic chsenix sold for. fifty Jraefa* 
Fi.ae, or, in other won!?, a pound of Hour for twelve oc foi^een shil* 
lings; barley-bread was told for its weight in silver. , ltiftlmp 9 S»bie 
to peruse the interesting narrative of Plutarch, (tom. y, p* 
w ithout perceiving that Mark Antony and Julum were pumued by the 
same enemies, and involved in the same di«tr»s» 

* Ammian. xxiv, 8; xxv, 1 ; Zo^^mu3, I. iii, jx 185, 18G;. 

Liliaito, Orat. Parent, c. 134, 135, p. 357^ 358, 359. The sophi.'ft 
of Antfo^Appears ignorant that the troops were hungrj-. 
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fiery meteor, vfiicfa sb^t the sky, and chap. 

suddenly #afe'xieByinced that 

he had sMh tlfe*'4aenacirig' countenance of the 
god of- VarT^' the council which he summOTed, 
of T«isi^ Haruspices," unanimousiy ja-onounced 
thdt'' he should abstain from action : but, on 
this occasion, necessity and reason were more 
prevalent than superstition; and the trumpets 
sounded at the break of day. The aririy 
through a liilly countiy ; and the lufis had 
been secretly occupied by the Persians. Julian 
led the van, with the skill and attention of a con- 
summate general ; he was alarmed by the intel- 
ligence that his rear was suddenly attacked. The 
heat of the weather had tempted him to lay aside 
his cuirass ; but he snatched a shield from one of 
his attendants, anc^ hastened, witli a sufficient 
reinforcement, to the relief of the reaF-gtutrdr 
A similar danger recalled the intrepid prince to 
the defence of the front; apd, as he galloped 
columns, the centre of the left was 
attack(e^'1i&d'iQc^P^..overpowered, by a furious 
charge of the Petskn cavajiy and elephants. 

This huge body was soon defeated, by the well- 


7 Ammian. xxv* 3. Julian had sworn in a passion, nunquam se 
Marti hacra factunim, (xxiv, 6). Such whimsical quarrels were not 
uncommon between the gods and their insola^ votaries ; and even 
the prudent Augustus, after his Beet bad bees twice slupwrecked, 
excluded Neptune from the honours of public processioas. See 
Hume’s philogophicai Reflections; Essays, vol. ii, p. 41^ 

* They still retained the monopoly of the vain, but lucrative, 
sdence^ which had been invented in Hetruda ; ajodprof^sed to derive 
thi^ knowledge of signs and omens from the ancient buoks of Tar- 
qulihie, a Tuscan sage- ^ 

0 3 
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CHAP, timed evolution of the light infantry, who aimed 
their weapons, with dexterity and effect, against 
the hacks of the horsemen, and the legs of the 
elephants. The barbarians|fled ; and .Tulian, 
who was foremost in every danger, animated the 
pursuit with hfi^tci and gestures. His trem- 
bling guards, scattered and oppressed by the dis- 
orderly throng of friends and enemies, reminded 
their fearless sovereign that he was without ar- 
mour ; and conjured him to decline the fall of 
the impending ruin. As they exclaimed,® a 
cloudof darts and arrows was discharged from the 
flying squadrons ; and a javejin, after razing the 
skin of his arm, transpierced the ribs, and fixed 
in the inferior part of tire liver. Julian attempted 
to drary-^e "deadly weapon from his side; but 
his fingers ' #ere cut l^’^ shaipheSs"' of the 
steel, and he fell senseless from hiS horse. -' His 
guards flew to his relief; and the ‘wdhhded 
einSperoT was geitl^l^aised from the ground, and 
conveyed out of t^e tumult of the battle into an 
adjacent tent. The report of tlie melancholy 
event passed from rank to rank ; but the grief of 
the Romans inspired them with invincible valour, 
and the desire of revenge. Tire bloody bnd 
obstinate conflict was maintained by the two 
armies, till they were separated by the total dark 
ness of the night. The Persians derived Some 
honour from the advantage which they obtained 

^Oamabaiit hinc inde tandidati (set the note of Valesius) quos 
di^eeertt terror, ot f^gientium molem tanquatn ruinam male com- 
positi culmiaig declina/et. Auuniaa. xxv, 3. 
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against the lef|;jring, whef^^^Ajiatolius, master of .chap. 
the offices, ’prefect Sallust very 

naiTow ly escaped. But the 6vcnt of the day was 
adve^r-^, the barbarians. They abandoned the 
fie^/jjtheir two generals, Meranes and Nohor- 
dirtes,” fifty nobles or satraps, and a multib^^ of 
their bravest soldiers : . and the success of the 
Romans, if Julian had survive^ might have been 
improved into a decisive and useful victory. 

The first words that Julian uttered, hk The death 
recovery from the fainting fit into which he had a. o. ^ 
been thrown by loss of blood, were expressive of *®‘ 
his., martial spirit. He called fof' his horse and 
ana^, and itras impatient to rush into the battle. 

His tomaining atrengflr .was exhausted by the 
painful effort ; and the surgeons who examined 
his wound, discovered the symptons of ap- 
proaching death. He employed the awful mo- 
ments with the firm temper of a hero and a sage ; 
jjthe philosophers who had accompanied him in 
t ,jU%j^^l^xpedition, compared the tent of Julian 
with tbe-^isoa .of Socrates ; and the spectators, 
whom duty, or friendship, or c^rmsity, &ad as- 
sembled round his couch, listened with respect- 
ful grief to tiie funeral oration of their dying 
emperor.' “ Friends and fellow-soldiers, the 


^ Sapor himself declared to the Romana, that it was hhi practice 
to comfort the families pf hi$ deceased satrape, seeding them, as a 
present, the heads of the guards and officers who had not fallen by 
their master^s side. Libanius, de n^e Julian, ulcia, c. sdii, p. 163. 

'Hie character and »tuation of Julian might countenance the 
^spicipn, that he had ^ureviou^y composed the elaborate oration. 
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CHAP. “ seasonable |>eriod of my departure is now ar- 
XXIV. t( rived, and I discbarffe, with the cheerfidness 
“ of a ready debtor, tlie demands of nature. 
“ I have learned from philosophy, how much the 
soul is more excellent than the body ; and that 
“ the separatipnji^ tie nobler sul^tance should 
be tlie subject of joy, rather than of ffipUction. 
‘* ,1 have learned from religion, that an early 
“ death has often been the reward of piety ; '* 
“ and I accept, as a favour of the gods, the 
“ mortal stroke that secures me from the danger 
“ of disgracii^ a character, which has hitherto 
“ been supported by virtue and fortitude. I 
die without remorse, as I have liveti with- 
“ out guilt. I am pleased to reflect on the in- 
“ nocence of mj private life ; and I can affirm 
“ wSi 4hat tte, suprente authority, 

“ that emanation of the Divine Power, has been 
“ preserved in my hands pure and immaculate. 
“ Delesting the corrupt and -destaTictive maxims 
“ of de^tkm, I tove ^considered the happiness 
“ of the people as the end of government. 
“ Submitting my actions to the laws of prudence, 
“ of justice, and of moderation, I have trusted 
“ the event to the care of Providence. Peace 
“ M as the object of my counsels, as long as peace 


irhich Ammianus heard, and has transQi’ibed. The of the 

.Abbe dc la Bleterio Is faithful and elegant. I have followed him in 
expressing the Platonic idea of emanations, which fe darkly in^uated 
in the original. 

^'Herodotus (hi, c. 31) has displayed that dtwtrine in an* agree- 
able Yet the Jupiter (in the 16th book of the Iliad) who 

laments with ^!ars of blo^d the death of Sarpedon his son, had a very 
imperfect notion of happ/ness or glMry beyond the grave. 
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“ was consistent, wiA the jMiWic welfare; but chap- 
“ when the ioipiariou^ 'country sum- 

moned ifle.'^^ia^ I "exposed tny person to 
“ the daBigm of war, with the clear foreknow- 
“ I acquired from the art' of 

“ dkjflation) that I was destined to fall by' the 
“ sword. I now offer my tribute of gratitude 
“ to the Eternal Being, who has not suffered me 
“ to perish by tibe cruelty of a tyrant^' hyjthe 
secret dagger of conspiracy, or by the slow 
“ tortures of lingering disease. He has given 
“ me in the midst of an honourable career, a 
“ splendid and glorious departure from this 
“ world ; and I hold it equally absurd, equally 
“ base, to solicit, or to decline, the stride 

“ fate. Thus much I have attempted to say ; 

“ but my strength fails me, and I feel the ap- 
“ proach of death. — I shall cautiously refrain' 
from any word that may tmid to influence 
“ ymur suffrages in the election of an emperor. 

“ My ve^^ce . might be imprudent or injudi- 
“ cious ; wd ^ sbmthi not be. ratified by the 
“ consent of the army^ -it maght be fetal to tiie 
•• person whom I should recommend. I shall 
“ only as a good citizen, express my hopes, 

“ that the Romans may be blessed with the 
“ government of a virtuous sovereign.” After 
this discourse, which Juliw pronounce in a 
firm and gentle tone of voice, he distributed, by 
a militapr testament,® the remains of his private 

' The soldiers who made their verbal, or nuncupatory, testa- 
ments, opoQ actual service, (i.T procinctd). wer? exempted from the 

formalities 


% 
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CHAP, fortune; anxl making- some inquiry why Aua- 
toKus was not present, he understood, frqm the 
answer of Sallust, that Anatolius was killed ; and 
bcAvailed, with amiable inconsistency, the loss of 
his friend. At the same time he reproved the 
immoderate griefttf the -spectators; and conjured 
them not to* disgra*^, by unmanly tetes, the fate 
a prince, who, in a few moments; -Would be 
united with heaven, and with the stars.^ The 
spectators w ere silent ; and Julian entered into a 
metaphysical argument with the philosophers 
Priscus and Maximus, on tlie nature of the soul. 
The efforts which he made, of mind as well as 
Imdy, most probably hasteneil his death. Ills 
wound Ijegan to bleed with fresh violence ; his 
re^kationwas embarrassed by the swelling of 
W^^rhecidled fkt -a «dfklight ofcoM water, 
and, as soon as he had drank it, expired wktiiout 
pain, about the hour of midnigbt. .'5fjSaiA^ was ^ 
«nd-'af :^at extraordinary man, in the thirty- 
second year of Ins age, after a reign of one year 
and about eight months, from the death of Con- 
stantins. In his last moments he displayed, pei*- 
iiaps with some ostentation, the lo^e of virtue 
* . ,*!•'- 
formaliticff of th« Roman law. See Heineccius, Jur. 

Roman, tom. i, p. 504), and Montesquieu, (Esprit des Lolx, 

1. xxvii). 

'This union of the human soul. with the divine sub« 

stance of the universe, is the ancient doetrioe of Pytha^jras and 
Plato; but it seems to exclude any personal or conscious immor- 
tality. See Warburton’s learned and ratiooal obserrations. Diving 
t^ation, voL ii, p. 199-216. 

? 
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and of fame, whidi had been the ruling passions chap. 
of hk life.^ # ■ ‘ \ *•' ' : 


The vf' €hristiaiiity> and ^ the cala- Ktection 

mitiearf%& empire, may, in sbme measure, 
ascribedfe Julian himself, who had n^dected to 

• A. 1). 3o»5, 

^aehre the future execution of his designs, by the June 27 . 
timely and judicious nomination of an associate 
and successor. But the royal race of Constantius 
Chlorus was reduced to his own persony aod if 
he entertained any serious thoughts of mvesting 
with the purple the most worthy among the Ro- 
mans, he was diverted from his resolution by the 
difficulty of the choice, the jealousy of power, 
the f&r of ingratitade, and the natural presump- 
tion of health; of yohth, tod of prosperity. Hjs 
unexpected death left the empire without a 
master, and without an heir, in a state of per- 
plexity and danger, which, in the space of four- 
score years, had never been experienced, since the 
election of Diocletian. In a government, which 
had a^hf^Ru’gotten the distinction of pure and 
noble bhlB# stiperlority cf birBr w^ of little 
moment ; the daiiBS of oflfeial rank were acci- 
dental and precarious ; and the candidates, who 
might aspire to ascend the vacant throne, could 
be supported only by the consciousness of per- 
sonal merit, or by the hopes of popular favour. 

But the situation of a famished army, encora- 


8, The whole relation of the death of Julian is given hy Ani- 
_ (xxv, 3), an intelligent spectator. Libanius, who turn^ 
wiUr horror from the scene, has supplied some circumstances, (Orat. 
Parent^ c. 136-140, p. 3o9-362). The ^umnies of Gregory, 
and the legends of more ancient sainU, may now be sUsntlj/ de- 
spised. 
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CHAP, passed on all sides by an host of Itarbarians, 

XXIV. gjiortened the moments of mef and deliberation. 
In this scene of terror and distress, the body'of the 
deceased prince, according to his own directions, 
was decently embalmed; and, at the dawn of day, 
the generals eottvetted amiHtary senate, at which 
the commanders of the legions, and tbe officers, 
bothof cavalry and infantry, were invited to assist. 
Three or four hours of the night had riot pi^ed 
away without some secret cabals ; and when the 
election of an emperor was proposed, the spirit of 
faction b^an to agitate the assembly. Victor and 
Arinthmus collected the remains of the court of 
Constantins; the friends of Julian attached them- 
selves to the Gallic chiefs, Dagalaiphus and Ne- 
vitta;. aKd the most fatal consequences might be 
appr^!iided £nm riftwo factions, so 

opposite in their character and interest, htf^eo’ 
maxims of government, and perhaps im&er reli- 
j^ouspnociples. Theaipettor virtues of Sallust 
could alone refcondle their divisions, and unite 
their suffrages ; and the venerable prefect would 
immediately have been declared the successor of 
Julian, if he hin^seif, with sincere and modest firm- 
ness, had not alleged his age and infirmities, so un- 
equal to the weight of the diadem. Tbegenerals, 
who were surprised and perplexed by his refusal, 
shewed some disposition to ^opt tbesalutmy ad- 
vice of an inferior officer,'" that they should act 

^ Honoratior aliquis miles; perhaps Ammianus himself. The 
modest and judicious historian describes tte scene of the election, at 
which Iw was Dndoaj^tediy present, (xxv, S). 
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as they would haire acted in the absence of the chap. 
emperor; that Ihe^ ^nld exert their abilities to 
extricatethe from the pre^nt distress ; and, 

if they w^ lixirtanate enough torpad> the coniines 
of Me^pi^mia, they should proceed widi united 
and deliberate counsels in the election of a lawial 
sovereign. While they' debated, a few voices 
saluted Jovian, who was no more than Jirst^ of 
the domestics, with the names of Emperm and 
Augustus. The, tumultuary acclamation was im 
stantlyrepeatedbytheguardswho surrounded the 
tent, and passed, in a few minutes, to the extre? 
mities of the line. The new prince, astonished 
with his own fortune, was hastily invested with 
the imperial ornaments, and recmved an oath of 
fidelity from the generals, whose favour and pro- 
tection he so lately solicited. The strongest recom- 
mendation of Jovimi was the merit of his fiithear. 

Count Varronian, who enjoyedj in- honourable 
retirement, the fruit of his long services. In the 
obscurer <d' a private station, the son 

indulged^^K^hl^^lhp jwkmand wcmiett^; yets he 
supported' l^th cret^;tto«httnu2ter of tt. Chris- 
tian ^ and a soldier. Without being conspicuous 


' The prmvti or ftSmeerva, enjoyed the dignity of a senator ; 
and though only a tribune, he ranked with the military dukes. Cud. 
Tbeodo^n, i. vi, tit. xxir. These privileges are perhaps more re- 
cent than the time of Joeian. t 

, * The ecdesiasticai historians, Socrates. (I. iil, c. ?8) ; Sozmaen, 
(i. c. 31, and Theodoret, (I. i», c. 1), ascribe to Jovian the 
mwitefa confessor under the preceding reign; aad^onsly su^iose, 
that bereftsed the purple, till the whole army unanimoiisiy exeldmed 
that ^ey vrere Christians. Ammianus, calmly pursiAig his narra- 
tive, overthrows the legend by a single sentence, ^ostiis pro Joviano 
extisque inspectls, prouuntiatum est, &c. xxv, 6. 
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for any of the ambitious qualifications which ex- 
cite the admiration and envy of mankind, .the 
comely per sou of .Jpvian, his cheerful temper and 
familiar wit, had the affection of his-fellow- 

soldiers-.andthegenerals^l^fSSparties acquiesced 

ed by the ot their enemies. ']E|B%a^e,of this 

unexpected elevation was moderated 
apprehension, that the same daymight\t^rpM^fe 
tlie life and reign of the new emperor. Hie press- 
ing voice of necessity was obeyedf without' itelay ; 
and the first orders issued by Jovian, a few hours 
alter his predecessor had expired, were to pro- 
secute a march, w'hich could alone extricate the 
Romans from their actual distress.’ 

The esteem of .aa enemy is most sincerely ex^ 
cuity of presseff by h» fears;' anfftlm (tegree pC fear may 
the retreat, j^g accurately measured by the joy with.s^^the 
iJV celebrates . Ids deliverance. The wel^ news 
of the death of Julian, whichu.ifesecter revealed 
to the camp "of .Sapor, inspired the desponding 
monarch with a sudden confidence of victory. 
He immediately detached the royal cavalry, pep- 
haps the ten thousand Immortals,^'' to secon^^fsd 

- 

' Anuni^inus (xxv, 10) has drawn from the 
portrait of Jovian, to which the younger Victor has ,«Ms<Kne re- 
markable strokes. The Abbe de la Bleterie (His^ * Jovien, 
tom. i, T). 1-238) has composed an elaborate ® 

reign; a work remarkably distinguished by mhcal 

disquisition, and religious prejudice. : that the Im- • 

». llegius equitatus. It appears from Preco^. that the Im 
mortals, so famous under Cyrus 

we may use that improisn word, by the Sassamdes. B, .s,on d. Begno 
Persico, p. 268, Ac. 


Danger 
and did!' 
cuity of 
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svipport the pura;^'; .«9d- disehiarged the whole chap. 
weight of hiaj.tafited i’Mee^a^'dai^eOT of 


order ; ^te Petiowaed legions, wWdi deeived their 
titles front Diocletian, and his warlike'^lieagae, . 
were broke and trampled down by the elephants ; 
and three tribunes lost their bres in attemptingto 
stop the flight of their soWiePsr' The battle was ' 
at length restt»edby the persevering valoiir .of 
the Romans ; the Persians were repulsed witha 
great slaughter of men and ..elephants; and the 
army, after marching and fighting a long sum- 
mer’s day, arrived, in the evening,‘at Samara on 
the banka of the -Tigris, aboutone hundred miles 
above Ctesiphon.“- Oft the ensuing' day, the 
barbarians, instead of harassing the march, at- 
tacked thecamp,of Jovian; which had been seated 
in a deep and sequestered valley- PFonsthe bilhs^ 
the archers of Persia insulted- and aaBoyeih the 
weai^^ leg^naries ; and a body of cavalry, which 
Iwithdesperatecourage through the 



ful conflict, near this^ipeiiid 'tent. . ht-^ .sat> 
ceeding niglit, the camp of Carche was protected 
by the lofty dikes of tlie river ; and the Roman 
army, thoughriewssanlly exposed to the vexatious 

Tiie obscure villages of the inland coti^rjr «re irrecoveralRgi 

; nor can we name t^e field of battle whei^ Julian fell: but M. 
d'Anville has demonstrated therpreeua sitoation of Sumafe, Cen^, 
and Dun, along the banks of the Tigris, (Geographic At^ciedne, 
tow- ?48 ; L’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 9fi, 97). In the ninth 
certtnry, Smnere, or Sam-ara, became, with a sli^t duluge of name, 
the royal residence of the Khaiifs of the house of AMws, 
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CHAP, pursuit of the Saracens, pitched th^ t^Uts near 
the city of Dura,” four days after therd^b of 
Julian. The Tigris was still on their left'; their 
hopes and provisKW were alipost consumed ; and 
the impatient soldiers, fondly persuaded 

themselve%t^,the ftoDti^tof^ith&empire were 
not far distant, requested their ncpw sovereign, 
•ftiat tbey might be permitted to haDsffd the pass- 
age of the river. With the assistance of his 
wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured to check thek 
rashness, by representing, that if they possessed 
sufficient . skill and .vigour to stem the torrent of 
a deep, and rapid stremn, they would only deliver 
thems^es naked and defenceless to the bar- 
barians, who had occupied the opposite banks, 
Xjnldiag i^gfh.to th^ir clamorous importu- 

^ hve 

hundred Gauls and Germans, accustomed^Tlmn 
their infancy to the waters of the- Jihhie and 
PlHud^, , ahpuhl -^^he ' bbld-%dventure, 

which might serve either as an encouragement;, 
or as a warning, for the rest of the army. In 
, the silence of the night, they swam the Tigris, 

surprised an unguarded post of the enemy, mid 
di^layed at the dawn of day the signal oT^eir 
resolution and fortune. The success of#dr trial 
disposed the emperor to listen to the prdinises of 
his architects, who proposed to cons^ctu float- 
i^ bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, 

' '• Dnra was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochus against 
Uiaiebels of Media and Persia, (Pul/bius, 1. v, c. 48, SS, p. S48, S58, 
edit.'*l^sanl)Qn, |d Syi). 
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aftd goats, covee^'WHh a tltMar earth and fas- c h ap. 
cines.P Two S|)ent in the 

inefiectuai kdMiMr raiM the Rdaafffi)s,‘Who already 
endured •tbe'^filteeries of faoiiid^, c^'' a look of 
desjttir eft Ihe Tigris, and upon the' harbarians ; 
whoseiiambers and obstinacy increased with the 
distress of the imperial army.’ 

In this hopdess situation, tiie famting spirits of 
the Romans wetfe revived by the sound of peace. treaty of 
ThetramdentjHesumptionof Sapor had vanishM: 
he deserved, with seriotts CDneem, that, in the 
repetition of doubtftil combats, he had lost his 
most faithlul and intrepid nobles, his bravest 
troops, and the greatest part of his tr^ of ele- 
phants ; and the expmieneed nionaftfa feared to 
provoke the resistance of despair, the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and the unexhausted powers of the 
' Roman empire; which in^ht soon advanft#'to 
relieve, or to revenge, the successor of Julian. 

The .^treuas himself, accompanied by another 
.aatra^4^ppiMred in the camp of Jovian and 
decIaied^-^hiftKthft:«^e»imacy his sovereign was 

f A similar expedient was proposed to the leaders of the ten 
thousand, and wisely rejected. Xenophon, Anabasis, 1- iii, p. SoH, 

2S6, 257. It appears from our modern travellers, that rafts float- 
ing on bladders perfbrmed the trade and navigation of the Tigris. 

a The flrst military acts of the reign of Jovian are related by 
Ammianus, (xxv, 6) ; Libanius, (Orat. Parenb c. 146, p. ^ 364), 
and Zosimus, (I. iii, p. 189, 190, 191). Thbngb we may distrust 
the fairness of Libanius, the ocular testimony of Eutropius (oBo a 
Penis atque altero proelio victus, z, 17) must incline us to suspect, 
that Ammianus has been too jealous of the hotmur of the Romap 
aru^ 

' Sextus Rufus (de Provinciis, c. 29) embraces a poor pubier- 
fuge of national vanity. Tanta reverentia nomrtia Romanj fuit, ut a 
r ersis prinaia de pace sexico haberctur. 
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CHAP. to signify the conditions* on-jHrbich he 

Wj^W consent to spare and to dismiss the jQsesar, 
'!^th the relics of his captive army. The topes 
of safety subdueds the f^ness of the Romans ; 
the emperor was advice of his 

council, and^ii%)C0^ embrace 

the ofier.of. peace; and the prefe^iSailust was 
munediately sent, %vitfa the general 
to understand the pleasure, of the Great King. 
The crafty Persian delayed* , various .pre- 

tences, the conclusion of the agreement* started 
difficulties, requii^ explanations, suggested ex- 
pedients, receded from his concessions, increased 
his demands, and wasted four days in the arts of 
negotiation, till he had consumed the stock of 
provi^iuos .which.<,yet repainfd in the camp of 
tWt JovHtnJheon capable of 

cuting a bold and prudent measure, he^^^Bold 
have continued his march with unrg np^.n g dili- 
gettcU ; the pcugross of thfr fresdy IsfOuld have 
suspended the attacks of the barbarians ; and, 
before the expiration of the fourth day, he might 
have safely reached the fruitful province of Cpr- 
duene, at the distance only of one hundi^ 
nEutes." The irresolute emperor, inst^ of 
breaking through the toils of the enemy, expected 
his fate with patient resignation ; airf accepted 
the humiliating conditions of peat^* which it 

• It is presumptuous to controvert the oj^oion of Ammianus, a 
sekUer and a spectator. Yet it is didie|^t to understand, Aow the 
iljotmtiuns of Corduene could extend over the plain of Assyria, as low 
as coii^Sux of the Tigris and the great Zab : or how an army of 
'•ixty tl^nsaod x&en cAUd cme hundred miles in four days. 
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Was ho longer 40 frfuse. The five CBiP. 

provinces had been 

ceded by4fe^'|;ifeidffeSf^ of'Sapoi^were restored 
to tbi-'l^ifeSir hioharchy* He aogiiired; by h 
the impregnable city^of Nisibis; 
sustained, in three slicceSsive sieges, 
the effort of his arms. Singara, and the castle 
of the Moors, one of the sttci^elt {daces of Meso- 
potamia, wete likewise dismembered frona the 
empire. It wds considered as fta indulgeae^ tfiat 
the inhabitants of tho^ fortliKBes were permitted 
tor retire with theif effects ; but the conqueror 
rigorftftsly insisted, that the Romans should fbf 
ev^fsbandou the khtg and kitagdom of Armenia. 

A 'ffeice^'Of rather trace -of thirty yeai^, 
was stipulated between the hostile riations ; the 
faith of the treaty was ratified by solemn oaths, 
and religions Ceremmifes ; exid hostages 
goished rank were recipBoeaBy dfeltvered to secure 
thjE^peiformance of the conditions.* 

of Antioch, who saw with indig- tpc weak- 
hqm lia thcRsribte band d^ace et- 
of a Cfaiistiah it^rirC the 

moderation of Sapor, in contenting himself with 
so small a portion of the Roman empire. If he 
had stretched as far as the Euphrates the claims 


I * The treaty of Dura H recorded triA gtik or indignation 
Atnmianus, (xxv, 7) ; Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c. 142, p. 364> : 
Zoabitat, (1. iii, p. 190, 191) ; Gregory Narianzen, <Orai. ir, 
ittw 118, who imputes the distresa to Julian, the dellrerance to 
Joiji^ and Euti-opios, (x, IT). The last-mentioned wfiter, who 
wiu present in a military station, styles this peaCe nebeswiam quidem 
sett %rii*ilein, » 

r 2 ' 
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CHAP, of , h» ambition, he might have bee* 

Xibanius. of not meeting with a PdTwsal. 
If he had fixed, as the boundary of Pers^- the 
Orontes, the Cydnas, the ^igarius, or even the 
Tluracian BospiiontSf^&^t^^; would not have 
been wan^ng'm tAe^eoqrt tjfifoy** to convince 
the timid monarcli, that his remainii^^fSivinees 
WQidd still afibrd“tbemost ample gpmtift^lMC^of 
power and luxury." Without adopting la Its 
full force this malicious ins%iad:ion, we must 
acknowledge, that the conclu^n of so %nomi- 
nious a treaty was facilitated by the private am- 
bition of Jovian. The obscure domestic, exalted 
to the throne by fortune, rather than by merit, 
was impatient to escape from the hands of the 
Persians; that he might present the. des%ns of 
Ptaco^he, wh» «ommfmdhdl^^ vv^ oS 
potamia, and est&blished his doubtful 
the legions and provinces, wj^hwece S!t^%llorant 
of the hasty tumultuuiiS iehmee tif the camp 

beyond the Tigris.* in the neighbourhood qf 
the same river, at no very considerable distance 
from the fatal station of Dura,^ tire ten thou- 

” Libuiius, Oir^L Parent. ^ 364, 36A. » . 

* Conditionibus . . . ditpcndiosU Romans reipul^ScS? iinpo. 
sitis .... quibu.s cupidior regni quam gluriae JovidBUS' imperio 
rudis adquievit. Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 1* Bl^rie 
has exi»res$ed, in a long direct oration, these speciot» etriuadmttions 
of public and private interest, (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i, pi 39, &c.) 

' The generals were murdered on the batiks of Ute Zabatus, 
(Anabasis, 1. ii, p. 156 ; I. iii, p. 826), or great Zab, a river of 
Aaqtria. 400 feet broad, which falls into the Tigris fourteen bour.s 
briow Mosul. The error of the Greeks bestowed on the great and 
lesser Zab the names of the fPo/f, (Ljrcus), and the Goat, (Caprosi. 
They created these aGraaU to attend the Tyger of the East. 
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sand Greeks, witibetat^atera^' or guides, or pro- chap. 
visions, were>iibu>d»Mi, hundred 

miles frosKiliir B^ihiiiilii^>to^§#es(9itment 
of a vk^Hi^BMftOBar^* The difier^R^ ei their 
coiBihicia#l»ccess depended mnehTHCIrer^ 4heir 
ehMMeter than on their situation. Instead of 
tfttfteiy resigning themselves to the secret delibe- 
rations and private views-of liiai!^§|te person, the 
united counetls of the Greeks w^e ins|£red by the 
generousenthusiasmof a popular assembfytilvhefre 
the mind of each cttizen is tilled with the love 
of glory, the pride of freedom, and the contempt 
of death. C^sdous of their superiority over the 
bubodamc in aiins and diadpime, they ^dained 
to yield, they refused to' c^M^ntelet- every db* 

Stacie was surmounted by their patience, courage, 
and military skill ; and the memorable retreat of 
the ten thousand expose(i>dnd htsulted the wehb- 
ness of the Persian monarchy.* ^ * 

mice of his disgraceful concessions, the He conti- 
cnifttrar^H^liit^haps have stipulated, that the retreat t<> 
canipirfl^^ iBai y yiilBi Mi^^ {dentiihlfy 

suppifed;* and that-t^iJHsboiJd hie pWniittSed to 
pass the Tigris on the bridge which was con- 
structed by the hands of the Persians. But, if 


*..7be C^opaedia is vi^ue languid ; th« Anahatu taevauttfr 
tial and animated. Sucb u the etetnal difference between fiction and 
truth. 

* Aocarding to Rofinus, an immediate guppl; of proviiiona was 
stipulate by the treaty ; and Theodoret afiirms. that the oblation 
waa'Sdl^iEiiily discharged by the Feraians. Such a fact is |ieobabIe, 
but uodai^Medly false. See Tillemont, Hist, dee En^ereurs, tom. iv, 
p. 70*. ^ 
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CHAP. Joiri^.pi^iiined to solicit those terms, 

ttfi^trere sternly refused by the haughty tyj^tol’ 
Mie East ; wfiose demaW|phad -pardoned t6e in- 
vaders of his countryi^^B» Saracens sometime.s 
intercepted tfaeid:na^tei»«if;the march ; but the 
generals aftdtreeipSj^ flS^'SBpiw respected the cessa- 
timi ef arnB-j and Jovian was SHffe»ed^Vo«,expJore 
Inmost convenient place for the pa^i^e-^the 
river. The small vessels srhieh had been 
from the conflagration rf the fleets perfcMroed the 
most essential service. They first conveyed the 
emperor and his&vourites; and afterwards trmis- 
portedj in many successive voyages, a great part 
Of' the army. But as every man was anxious 
for his personal safety, and apprehensive of being 
the htKtde.sborey'theHSoidie^, who were 




boats, boldly ventured itoemselves 

dies, or inflated skins ; and^ drawing them 


rknis^Miccess, to 


swiiti across ttPB river;' ' Many of these daring 
adventurers were swallowed by the Avaves ; many 
others, avIio Avere carried along by the violence 
of the stream, fell an easy prey to the avaiiee, 
or cmelty, of tho wild Arabs ; and the loss wych 
the army sustained in the passage of the Tigris, 
was not inferior to the carnage of a oC battle. 
As soon as the Romans had landed'mi'rii'e west- 
ern bank, they were delivered frdm the hostile 
pursuit of the barbarians ; but, in e lalmrious 
ijee^h of two hundred miles over the plains of 
Mesopotamia, they endured the last extremities 
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of thirst and obliged to 

trav^ge a extent of 

seventy loM^^Mrtot adord a blade of 

sweetif7»ig^ifia^ a single spring d^ ^fileih w^^er ; 
aad^tfte.'n^t of the inhospitable wa$tO was AHitred 
footsteps eithCT fflf fnends or eiMRles. 
Whenever a small measure of flour could be 
discovered in the camp, - twea^'<pmiod9 . weight 
were greedily purchased with ten piedeB^ufgold:'' 
the beasts of burden were slaughtered and do* 
voured; and thedesertwasstrewedwith the arms 
and baggage of the Roman soldiers, whose tat- 
tered garm^ts and meagre countenances dis- 
played thmr part satlferings^aud actual misery. 
A small ccoivoy of .pRrmiona advanced to meet 
the army as far as the castle of Ur ; and the 
supply was the more grateful, since it declared 
the fidelity of Sebastian and* Pioc!(ifAUS&‘?<{iAt 
Thilsaphata,‘ the etoperor most gtaciously re- 
'C^^the generals of Mesopotamia; and the 
reto^M'Ma once floiurishing army at length re- 

O We lua^r, reeolteet 4oa^ wto 

describes a similar distress of Cwear’s army in Spaiii.-?- 
Steva fames aderat— — 

Mil€» eget : toto censit non prodigals emit 
E^guam Cerergm. Proh lucri pallida tabes ! 

Non deest prolato jejunus venditor aiiro. 

See Guichardt, (Noavcaox M«moirea liHStaiAs* toi&u i, pi 
382), His Analysis of the two Campaigns in Spskin aod A&ica, 
is the noblest monument that has ever been raised to the fame of 
Caesar. 

d’Anville (see his Maps, and rEuiArate et le Tigrc. 
,|iti 5tt S3) traces their march, and aligns the true position o: 
Hatn, Gr, and Thilsaphata, which Amintanus has mentioned. He. 
does not complain of the Samiel, the deadly hot wind, wVich nie- 
tenot (Voyages, part ii, i. i, p. 19?) so much^dreaded. 
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CHAF, p{»ieditlt^selves4Utder the walls of The 

h^pKSgers of Jovian had already pro^||hBed, 
is language of flattery, his electicn^; his 
treatyi and his return ; rad the new prince had 
taken the most<«d^teahigtt^KH3^ to secure the 
allegiance andpno^oes-of Europe; 

pfaniHg th^ ndlitary commaiidin the hands of 
^heae^fficers, who, from motives of ipteies^ or 
inclination, would firmly sm^Hirt the cause* td* 
their benefactor/ . . r 

Universal , fpjjg frirads of Julian had confidently announ- 

clamour . . . 

against the ced the suocess ^ his expedition. They enter- 
{WMe! tained a fond persuasion, that the temples of the 
gods would be enriched with the spoils of the 
East ; that Persia would be reduced to the hiim- 
W« 8t^ of a tributary province, governed by the 
lavr*' <^v^agiatt^es: <tfcBoiBe; that the tor. 
barians would adopt the dress, and manners, and 
language, of tbeir conquerors; and that the 
ydsdh of Ed^ftana and * Sosa #oaM study the art 
of rhetoric under Grecian masters/ The pro- 
gress of the arms of Julian interrupted his com- 
munication with the empire ; and, from the mo- 
ment that he passed the Tigris, his affectionate 
subjects were ignorant of the fate and fortunes erf 
tbeir prince. Their contemplation of faflded 
triumphs was disturbed by the melancholy rumour 
of his death ; and they persisted to dimbt, after 

^ The retreat of Jovian is described by Aminianus, (xxv, 9) ; 
Libanins, COrat. Parent, c. 143, p. 363), and Zoannis, (1. iii, 

!>. to). • 

* Lilaaius, Orat. Parent, c. 143, p. 366. Such were the ni- 
'•iral hopes ard wishe^f a rhetoricitm. 
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they couM no the truth of that cHJkft 

fatal event/ of' Jovian pro- 

mulgated; Ae ^petabttst’tale: ofi^fepradent and 
necessitfy'pepee : the voice (rf fame^ tinder and 
mere Mnett'e,- revealed the disgrace of tiio'^pe* 
rcN^-li^ the conditions of the ignominious 
iTie minds of the people were filled with astO<^ 
nishraent and griefi with i^gnAfi^ and terrm*, 
when they wotc informed, that the..<BaWorthy 
successorof Julian relinquished the fivet^^roidli^^ 
which bad been acquired by the victory of Gale- 
rius ; and that he shamefaily surrendered to the 
barbaiiana the important city of Xisibis, the firm^- 
of tte provinces ofi the East.® The 
deepffjmd dangerous question. How far the pub- 
lic faith should be observed, when it becomes 
incompatible with the public safety ? was freely 
agitated in popular conversation ; andaouteJlopeK 
were entertained, that the emperor would red^nt 
his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act of 
patiiotae • perfidy. The inflexible spirit of the 



conditions which were extorted 

of her captive armies ; and, if it were ne^sary 


' The jKoiSe et C«rrlis, .a city Seeoted to paganism, buriaa 
the inauspipioae uteaseni^ under a pile of stones, (Zosimti^ 1. ^ 
p. 196). Libanius, when^’lie' receiTed the fatal inteffigtmce, 

^e on his sword ; but he recoliected tSiat Rato bad eUndemned 
sulade, and that he must live to compose the panegyric of duhan, 
(Libanius de Vita sua, tom. ii, p. 45, 46). 

r Ammian ns and Entropius may be admitted as fair and credible 
of the pu^ language and' opinions. The peo^e of An- 
tioch revQed an igriKinious peace, wK'ch exposed them to the Per- 
sians, Ott a naked and defenceless frontier, (Exempt. Valesiana, p. 8-15, 
«x Johane Antiocheiio). ^ 
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CHAP. 

XXIV. 


Jovian eva- 
cuates Ni- 
aibis, and 
restores the 
ffve pro- 
vinces to 
the Per- 
ssiuns. 
Augnat- 
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to satisfy the national honour, by d^ejivering the 
guilty general into the hands of the barbarians, 
the greatest part of the subjects of Jovian 
have cheerfully acquiesced in the precedent of 
ancient times.'* , , . 

, But the emporor, whatever might be the limits 
of his constitutional authority, was the. absolute 
master of the laws and arms of the state; and 
the same motives which had forced him to sab^ 


scribe, now pressed him toexeente the treaty of 
peace. He was impatient to secure an empire at 
the expence of a few provinces ; and the respect 
able names of religion and honour concealed the 
personal fears and the ambition of Jovian. Not- 
withstanding the dutiful solicitations of the mha- 
l^itants, decency, as well as prudence» forbade the 
emperor-tp .io^« .'bwt* 

the n^xt morning after bis arrival, BUm^!Pir|he 
ambassador of Persia, qntered the plas«»^4ttpbyed 

^TprSl^S# iahis name, t^ cruel alternative 
of exile or servitude. The principal citizens of 
Nisibis, who, till that fatal moment, had coi- 
fided in the protection of their sovereign, 0^ 
themselves at his feet. They conjured hmainot 
to abandon, or, «t least, not to ikhveT) 
ful colony to the rage of a barbarian^ 

H The Ahb£- ae te Blete.ie, (Hkt. de 
f2T), though a severe casuist, ha.s P™"”" ^w rtipempire. 

sueh ^liucal iw, 


um VC, - — r 

alienate, without their consent, the 
•e never found much delight or instr 
bysics- _ 
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asperated by defeats^ which chap. 

he had ^ Ni^is 

They the 

country: they reetu^ted only 
the {i^ip^on of using them in their^i^n. 

•fiaBl^; find, as soon as they had asserted 
i^ependence, they should imjdore the favours^ 
being again adimtted 4ato«4lie^#imh .of his sub- 
jects. Theip-^guments, their -eloqimBi^f^ithcir 
tea^» wereiinefifectual. Jovht» alleged^ with^ossap^ 
eonfusioB, the sanctity of oaths ; and, ss the re- 
luctance with wU^ he accepted the present of 
a. cnufia of gold, convinced the citizeais of their 
hep^esE^c^aditio^'^^^e«ndvoeate Syivanus was 
provdked > 4o itexolauMirW^ empeFwbfint^ ym 

*f thus be crowned by all the cities of your do- 
“ minions !” Jovian, who, in a few weeks had 


assumed the habits of a prjncey-w^a .dMi>l«|j*i 
with freedom, and offended wtth^ lrntbi<»ttB4 ^as 
.hlPreasonably supposed, that the discontent of 
th^jfieiliilg-Hti^ht incline them to submit to the 



der pain of thal^er 

within the term of three da]^ *»Aaniliiann8 has 

delineated in lively colours the scene of universal 

despair, which he seems to have vieweii with mi 

eye of comjlaSsion.* The martin youth 

ed, with indignant grief, tlie walls which they 

had so gloriously defended ; the disconsolate 


' * Ha NtsibU be performed ft wjwi ftet. A brave officer* hb name 
Wlio had \yeen thought trortbjr of the perplex wa« dragged fiom 
thrown into*a wcU, and stoned to death, without any form of 
trial, or evidence of guilt. Ammian. xxv, 0. ^ , 

^ .Set xxv, 9» and Zorirmw, !. in, p. 1S>4^, 
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CBAP. moanoK^ dbfBpt a last tear^ver the sen 

(M^iiFa^band, which must swn be profaned the 
itttile hand of a barbadan master; and the it^d 
citizen kissed the threshold, and clung to the 
doors, of the hoase, wtote'i.’he had passed the 
dieeifol aad’tCinlearhoarr>^^aA^}r. The 
hi^waj^-wero crowded with a mul- 

titirie; the distinctions of rank, and 
age, were lost in the gCnaral calamity. E^e^., 
one strove to bear away some fragment from the 
wret^ of his fortunes; and as they could not 
comnund tfae iuHnediate service of an adequate 
number. <d‘ hcas^ or wag^nsj they were obliged 
to teave behind them the greatest part of their 
valuable effects. The savage insensibility of Jo- 
vhm appears to have ag^avated &e bmdships of 

'P^ seated; how- 

ever, in a new-built quarter of Aniida ; ami that 
rki^eity, with the reinforcenmnt of rvefy feOn- 
siddKai^4B<daiiy, somreeqevm^^ fbrmer splen- 
ckmr, and Uecimte tilie capita! of Mesopotamia.’ 
Similar orders were despatched by the emperor 
for the evacuation of Singara and the castle <rf 
the Moors; and for the restitution of the fivd 
provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the 
glwy and the fruits of his victory ; and tWs'^no- 
minious peace has justly been considered as a 
memorable era in the decline and feltof frie Ro- 
man empire. The predecessors of JbviSn had 
sometimes relinquished the dorainioa of distant 
and unprofitable provinces ; but, ance the found- 

* rhron. Paschal, p- 300. The occIeaasUeal lsot!ti;c may be ccn- 
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ation of the ci^, the gi^iius^rf Rome, the god chsaf. 
Terminus, gnsi5i«l»'l^ hwmdaiies rf the 
repuT)Uc,ih»d n«ri»J:?i«tired the sirord of 

a ■- --- 

had performed tho^ raigag^ RcHec- 
jpn^y^ whkh the voice of his people might h»ve [he dcTth 
tetopted him to violate, he hastened away frtnh 
the scene of his di^cace, and pniee«ied with his 
whole court to enjoy the luxiuy of Atrtioch.* 
Withmit consulting the dictates of religious seal, 
lie was prompted, by hunumity and gratitude, to 
bestow the last honours on the remains of his 
deceased sovereign:" and Procopius, who sin- 
cm^iy bewailed the loss of his kinsman, was 
removed from the command of tlm army, under 
the decent pretence of conducting the funeral. 

The corpse of Julian was transported from Nisibis 
to Tarsus, in a slow march of fifteen days ; and, 
as it passed through the dties of the East, was 
sahited by the hostile factions, with mournful 
lamentations and clamorous insults. The pagans 
already placed their beloved bmo in the rank.^ 
those gods whose worship he had restored? while 
the invectives of the Christians pursued the soul 


^ Zosimus, 1. iii, p. 192, 193; Sextus Rufus <le ProTinciis, 
c. S9 ; Augustin de Civitat. Dei, I. iv, c. 29. This generM Po- 
tion must be applied and interpreted with some caution. 

Ammianus, xxv, 9 ; Zosimus, 1, Si, p. 196. . He nt^t be 
edax, et vino Venerique indulgens. But I ^ree with La RIetecie, 
luan. i, p. 148-154), in rejecting the foolish report of a Baccha- 
naBan riot (ap Suidam) cdebrated at Antioch, b)r the ^l^er, his 
»tji, and a troop of concutane& 

• The Abbd de la Bleterie (tom. i, p. 156, 209) handsomely 
exposes the brutal bigotry of Baronius, who would hare thronn 
diib'an to the dogs, ne cespititii quldem sepuuAri d'gnus- . ' , 
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CHAP. 

xXiv. 


AS 

«f ti^Sjjftfetate to hell, and his b»B5? td the 
One party lamented the apj^Mi^ihg; 
i^rh- d* their altaPs; the other celebrated the 
htlarvellous delirerande ^ Of the church. The 
Christians appfettded.J^r' fttfly tod ambiguous 
strains, the thvihi^<^^anee, which 

had been §didflg suspended over head 

of'’ftilian. They acknowledged, th^'tte death 
of the tyrant, at the insttot he expired b^tod 
the Tigris, was revealed tO-th#‘aamtS of E^pt, 
Syria, and Cappadocia and, instead of suf- 
fering him- to fall by the Persian darts, their 
indiserfetion ascribed the heroic deed to the ob- 
sChre hand of some mortal or immortal champion 
of the faith.'' Such imprudent declarations 
WW&togeriy adapted by the SiiiaKee,-<Or credulity, 

44»fi48&*ly 

■ . f Compare tbe sophist and the astint, (Libanii^^ ; M< B i ettr-'U»lai. U, 

^regi^ O^t. it* p. The Christian ora- 

' to inddesty and for^veness i 

but. he is well satisfied, that the real suiTcrin^s of JuUan will far 
cced the fabulous torments of Ixion or TantaJu-i. 

•* Tiilemont (Hist, des Empcrcurs. tom. iv, p. 549) has col- 
lected these Tisiens. Some saint or uigel-traa obserrhd to be 
ia DdipiC on a secret expeditioilp &e» 

^ Sozomem (h vi^ 2) applauds the Greek doctrine of 
ctVfe ; bat the Whole passage, which a Jesuit might have lradda^d« is 
prudently suppressed by the president Cousin. ' ' ^ 

* Immediately after the death t>f Julian, oii itolsrtoin nit&our 
was scattered, telo cccidisto Romano. It was by toole de- 
serters to the Persian camp ; and the Romans as the 

^sassins of tha emperor by Sapor and his sub^eeto, xvv, 6 ; 

labmius de ulciscenda Juliani nece, c. xiii* p. It was 

as a decisive proof, that no Perdan h^ to claisft 

the i^nMi^sod reward, (Liban. Orat. Parehf. C. l4l, p. 363). But 
the dying horsman, wjo darted the total javdin, might be ignorant 
of its effect ; or he might be slain in the &?mc action. Aaiminnift 
neither feels nor inspires a ^spicionp 
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or confidently asserted, that tfae governors of the gm ap, 
church had inst^atedtaad-diFectied the fanaticism 
of a domestic as^sin.* Above sist^n years 
after the>de8tii cf Julian, thecharge was solemnly 
and v^^emently urged, in a public oration, ad^ 
dressed by Libanius to the emperor Tbeod^^. 

His suspicions are unsupported by fact or argtt* 
ment ; and we can only esteem the generous zeal 
of the sophist of Antioch, for the cold aod ne> 
glected ashes of his friend." ■’ f 

It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as 
well as ip the triumphs, of the Romans, that the 
voice of praise should be corrected by that of 
satire and ridicule ; and that, in the midst of the 
spien^ -pageants, which displayed the ghwy (d* 
the living or of the dead, their imperfections 
should not be concealed from the eyes of the 
world.* This custom was practised ip 
neral of Julian. The comedians, who- resentfed 
his contempt and aversion for the theatre, ex- 
hitatht^^with the applause of a Christian audi- 
ence. 


t Op Tts tfTiiXy,r vof uojm This ^rk And am- 

biguous expression may point to Athanasius, the 6rst, without a nval. 
of the Christian clergy, (I-ihauius dc ulci». Jul. nece, c. S, p. liW; 
Ea Bletcrie, lUat.de dovicn, tom. i, p. 179). 

“ The Orator (Fabricius, BibUot. Graec. tom. to, p. 144M79) 
scatters suspicions, demands an inquiry, and fostnuates, that proofs 
might still be obtained. He ascribes the success of the' Huns to the 
eominal neglect of revenging Julian's death. • 

*At the funeral of Vesjjasian, the comedian who personated that 
frugal emperor, anxiously inquired, how much it cost ? “Fourscore 
ttmusand pounds, ” (centies). “ Give me the tenth part ofthe sum, and 
throw toy body Into the Tyber.” Sueton. in Vespasian, c. 19s wdh 
the notes af Casaubon and Gronevius. . 
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CHAP. 

xx»2l 


JHECtllfB ANO VAI.*, 

of the-fanUls and follies of the deceased emperor. 

. HBshi- various character and singular manners 
idforded an ample scope for pleasantry and ridi- 
cule.^ In the exercise of his uncommon ta- 
lents, he often descended below the majesty of 
his rank. Alexmider was trangfmmed into Dio- 
genes riiephalosopher was degraded into a priest. 

purity of his virtue was sullied by excessive 
vanity; his superstition disturbed the peace, add 
endangered the safety of a migh^ empire : and 
his irregular sallies were the less entitled to in- 
dulgence, as they appeared to be the laborious 
efforts of art, or even of affectation. The re- 
mainsof Julian were interred at Tarsus in Cilicia; 
but his stately tomb, which arose in that city, on 
the b^ks of the cold and limpid Cydnus,' was 
to the iaithftd friend^ who lov^ and 
revered the memory of that extraordinarjt%ian. 
Tbephilosopherexpressed averyreasostaB^ wish, 
that 'tiie (j&sc^e of Plato nd^ht have reposed 
amidst the groves of the academy : * while the 
soldierexclaimcd in bolder accents, that the ashes 
of Julian should have been mingled with those Of 
Caesar, in the field of Mars, and among the an- 


y Gre^pwy (OnU. iv, p. 119, 120) compare.s thi® si^ipdaeci ig* 
iiominy and ridicuk to the funeral honours of Constantis% wlnMe body 
was chaunted over mount Taurus by a choir of . .. 

* Quintud Curtins, 1. iii, c. 4 The lusunazK^.Hif.lds dfiscHp 
tions has been often censured. Yet it was almost doty of the 
historian to describe a rivefy whose waters had nearfy^piOTed fatal to 
Jdaxandei*. 

f^libanius, Oral. Parent, c. 156, p» 37T. Y’et he acknow- 
icdgei^with gratitude the liberality of the two royal brothers in deco-' 
rating tomb of Juhan, (.de uleis. Jul. nece, c. 7, p- 152). 
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dentmonurnet^'o^ilQBamtil^lie.'’ The history ta'Af. 
of princes. ; renew the 

exa 



li- fT'. i 


^ s^^reOifi. et cmeres, si qui tunc joste coipAiCi^ non Cy^d- 

quamvis gratissiinus amnis et' SqUoAs ad 
p^^^^i|8Bd8in gloriam reete factorum preeterlambere Tilfa>a^in»tr- 
Kcans urbem aeternam, divorumque yeteram moniunenta praestHii- 
gens. Ammian. XXT, 10. 

. /;j •_ ■ 

-ft. 


■'.nj'i''; .-tfe." • 


'■ 

•' .5^?. 


. i - 4*" ’• 





- . 
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CHAP. 

xxy. 

State of the 
church, 

A. D. 363. 


-aEciaifE- ' 





The govemtn^ iwS^ealh of of Va- 

tcho associates his br^tM^WtSim, and 
-m^es the final dedsiontof the Eastern 
empires — Rerolt of Procopius--^-Cioil ai^ axte&^ 
tical administra^dt—Germmy-^Uritom — Africa^ 
The East — The Danube — Death op ValesfUnian — 
His two sons, Grattan and Vaieniwiaa If,, succeed 
to the Western emp^e. 


TP HE death of Julian had left the public affairs 
pjf th@ empire in a very doubtful and diwgerous 


glorious, perhaps a necessary treaty;* .and UiA.^t 
moments of peace were consecrated. ^f^te paous 
te rjtet^e^be domei^^6cftnqtiilli^ of the 
church and state. The indiscretion of his prede- 
cessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully foment- 
ed the religious war : and the balance which he 
affected to preserve between the hostile facing, 
served only to perpetuate thi contest, by the ^i- 
cissitddes of hope lUid fes^ by the rivfd ol^ms of 
ancient possession and actoal favour. ^^^Hhe C^s- 
tians had forgotten ^e spirit of t^^^^pel ; and 
the pagans had imbibed the sjurit dhurch. 


In private families, the sentiments of iMrtnre were 


* The medals of Jovian adorn him with victoria^ laurel crowns, 
and prostrate captives. Ducange, FamiL Byzaatin. p. 52. Flattery 
is a fsolisb suicide ; sshe destroys herself with her own hands. 
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extinguished fuiyof zeal and revenge: char 
the majesty o]Silie;laii^s,Tiia&^ioJbted or abus^; 
the citie^ of staui^ with blood; and 

the nu)^iitt|flacable enemies of the Romans were 
ip of their country. Jovian was edu- 

ca^ in the profession of Christianity ; and as he 
pnuehed from Nisibis to Antioch, the banfara*"*^ 
the Cross, the Labardm of Constantine, which 
was again displayed at t% head of ther^g^rms, 
announced to the people the^faith of tb^tR^w 
emperor. As soon as he a^nded. the throne, 
he transmitted a circular qiistle to all the govern- 
ors of jnevinees ; in which he confessed the di4 
vinq^trutb, lund 8ecure4 the legal establishment, of 
the Christi^ religion. The insidious edicts«fJa- 
lian were abolished ; the ecclesiastical immunities 
were restored and enlarged; and Jovian conde-, 
scended to lament, that the distress of the .tin^ 
obliged him to diminish the measure of charitdile 
d|g^%utions.‘’ The Christians were unanimous in 
laincere applause w'hich they bestowed 



still ignorant wh^:^ee4or what nfttq^he woidd 
choose for the standard'Of orthodoxy; and the 
peace of the church immediately revived those 
eager disputes which i^d been suspended during 


* Jovian resto^ to the caorch rn a loreible etia 

comprehensive expression, (Philostorgiua, 1. viii, c 5, with Godefirojr’s 
Phsaertations, p. 329 ; Sozomen, 1. vi, c. 3h The hm 'hlir widpt 
condoned the rape or marriage of nuns, (Cod. Tbeod. L 

ig exaggerated by Sozomen; who supposes, that imH&wu 
ghUilcf'Uai'adUltery of the heart, was punidied wi& dekth by the 
cT3i^%t^i^Ml>r. 

• 


CHAP, the sea^nof persecution. The episco|^^eaders of 
tj^^itending sects, convinced, from experience* 
hesr much their fate would depend on the ea^lkst 
im]n%ssions that were made on the mind of an un- 
tutored soldier, ba^te»(^ court of Edessa, 
or Antiocjk;^: were 

crowd^l^^ I&moousian, ^d'AiH^j,^and Seipi- 
Eiinomian liishops, who str^gl^ to 
Outstrip each other in tte holy race; the 
ments of the palace resou^ed.%ith their cla- 
mours; and the ears of their prince .were assaulted, 
and perhaps astonished, by the singular mixture of 
metaphysical argument and passionate invective.® 
The moderation of Jovian, who recommended.con- 
cord and charity, and referred the disputants to 
the se.nteDee of a future council, was interpreted 
a^'lOrtnptoih of imliffenmce.; hut h» attachment 
to the Nicene creed was at length discoye|ad«Euid 
declared, by the reverence whitA .he yj^^iry^d 
prtu^<J¥f idjK^ afeat Athanasius. 

at the age of 

seventy, had issued from his retreat on the first in- 
telligence of the tyrant’s death. The acclamatii^ 
of the people seated him once motu on the ajoAb 


'W-> ' 


» Compare Socrates, ^ at, c. 25, and PhiJostorgius, j. 
with Godefroy'g Dimertations, p. 3Stt‘ 

The word celatidi faiiitly expresses the ^ 

tottery of the emperor to the arebttohop, rsr epw «, iXtn 

t/umrms. (See the original epistle in AthanasiUK'^t^: ii, p. ;«). 
Gregory Nmtonzen (Oiat. lii, p. 392) celebrates the friendship of 
ahtl Athanasius. The primate's jourmy was^pavised liy the 
^^^han monhs, (Tiilemont, Mem. Kccles. tom, xiii/p. 221). 


9 
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episcopal tlironef aiidii,e irisfely accepted, or an- chap. 
ticipi^ted, the invitWicni of Jonan. ; l^e vener- 
able figure of Athanasius, his calm cdw^e, and 
insinuatin^jeloquence, sustained the reputation 
whi<^ he" had already acquired in the cpuits of 
fair successive princes.® As soon as lie Tiad 
gmned the confidence, and secured the faith, of 
the Christian emi^h>r, hh/eefurnSd ^ tri uiQpb 
to his diocese/ and continued, with ma^l^^^- 
sels, and undiminished vigour, to dirticf, feh 
years longer,' the ecclesiastical government of 
Alexandria, Egypt, and the Catholic churqh. Be- 
fore' his departure from Antioch, he assured Jo- 
viatf that liis 'dPthhdox devotion would ^e re- 
warded with- a^hg and peaceful reign. Atha- 
nasius had reason to hope, that he should be al- 
lowed either the merit of a successful prediction, 
or the excuse of a grateful, though 
prayer.® 

'-'''fif,!-. - 

~ ft lli^'i||[lj|l_ ja the court of Antioch, is agreeably represented by 
^ i, p. lSt.^1^) : ,be tranalatn Uie 

Egypt, amt the ArRth 'd 

coarse pleasantry of Jovian ; but hi?|li(|tialitiNbr AthoriaUua assnsaes, 
in Ua eyes, the character of justice. 

t The true era of bis death is perplexed with some difficulties, 
(Tillemont, Meta. Ecdes, tom. vui, p. 719-783). But the date (A. D. 

373, May 8) which- aeetns the sihst consistent with history and lea^ 
sen, is ratified by h& iu&eatie Bfie, (Massei OshBjq)rteliii LathataMs,;- 
tern- Hi, p. 81). 

^'Xee the observations orValeuos and Jortio (Rraiajrfc*. on. Set6u 
ahtalieid Histoiry, vol. iv, p. m. on the original letter of A&dnal^; 
ws^^j^^rved by Theodoret, (1. iv, c. 3). In some M^Pthli 
in^ert^'lpranise is omitted; perhaps by the CaUudics, ^aleus of 
the pu^^tic n*’ their leader. 

q3 
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* 


* 
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^ai'SiECLiiri: ANdViat 


CHAP. 

XXV. 


Jovian 

proclaims 

universal 


"IW slightest force, when it is applletl to assist 
tatd giiidp 'the natural descent of its objejct^dpe- 
rates with irresistible wei^t ; and Jovian had the 
_ good fortune to embraie the religious opinions 
toleration, which wero Supported of the times, 
and the zesi nurtbers isKBt power- 

fid sect?^^nder his reign, Christianity obtained 
tag^sy and lasting victory and as so(m as the 
sime of royal patronage was withdrawn, the 
nius of paganism, which had bera fondly raised 
and cherished by the arts of Julian, silnli irreco- 
verably in the dust. In many cities, the temples 
- were sfiut or deserted ; the philosophers, who 
had abused their transient favour, thought it pru- 
dent to shave their beards, and disguise their pro- 
and the Chri^ians rejoiced^; that they 
a'MihditfoB“ib fi)rjpirer^^TevOT|ge, 
the injuries which they had suffered und^ ti^i^e- 
ce<fing reign.* The consternation of l^' phgan 
world w’as dispelled byawis^ jthd gracious edict 
of toleration ; in which JdVian explicitly de- 
clared, that although he should severely punish 
the sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects might 
exercise, with freedom^d safety, the cerera<ttt^ , 
of the ancient llie memory dP tes 

law has been pre^fved By the orator Th^iiibtius, 
who was deputdl by the senate of 


V AUiaiMsfns (apad Tfaeodoret, L iv^ e. ^ of 

the orthodox, #be compoaed the whole^t^d, widiVaJtijwn rm m 
T his assertion was verified in o{ thirty or 

llltf.years. 

' Socrates, 1. iii, c. 21. Gregory Nazranzen, (Qrat. iv, p. 131), and 
Libanhis, (prat. Parentalu, c. 148, p. 369), express the living senti- 
ments of their les^eeuve factions. 
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sai. 

*0 express their the new efm> cttJtP, 

» the, Iheiiity htiniaa error, " 

the r^l^^l^ishscience, and the independ^ce of 
the.E^^;t nnd> with sopae eloquence iacutcat^ 
tl^’^)^mciples of philosophical toleration ; whose 
sM Superstition herself, in. the hour of her distress 
is not ashamed tSf^»^orK :> He , observes, 

that, in thd recent changes, both 
b6£n alternately disgraced bjP^tiie seehung^aeig^* - 
siibn of worthless proselytes^ of those votaries of 
the reigning puipld, who could pass, without a 
reason* aaaid wipmut a blush, from the church to 
the teii^^te*^iHsd.fitw^t^^ of Jupiter to the 
sacred taUeidf tile Oluristhms..- * ~ ^ ' 

In the space of seven months, the Roman p™- 
troopSj who were now returned to Antioch, had Antioch, 
jierformed a march of fifteen hunched miimht^B 
which they had endured all the hmdships of war, 
e!#;|famine, and of climate. Notwithstanding 
tfec^i H i t^d j i Bei^ thmr fatigues,* and the approach 
of wiBtda^i\(h(^i|ipiid!^aad Joviu 

lowed only, to the a Fesfiite of 

six weeks. The cmperot'Tcould not sustain the 
indiscreet mui malicious raillery of the people of 

t Themistius, p. 63-11, edit. Paris, 

ANM de la Bleterie Judidoasl}' r^yiarlis, (nisi.]^^|KM^ii 9 <''tna.'’C'^ 
that Sozomen has forgot the gcaeral ttderstiori'i and Thend^- 
ustikeestahlishment of the Catholic religimi. Each'o^,Me[A tefia^ 
lai^pom the o^ect which he dislilced ; and wiahed to sa|p|^''the 
edict the least honourable, in Us <^>inion, to (blt'tm^or 
Jo^wi . ^ , 


( 
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CHAP. 

XXV. 


Antk»^’ • 'He was impatient to ]^p^ess’, the 
of Constantinople ; and to pret;i^tithe 
ai^tion of some competitor, who might ' # 
cupy the vacant allegiahpesrf; Europe. But he 
soon received the gtat^^hH^pgence, that his 

Bos|]^^niS iff "^e Atlantic first 

Ig^^'Which he despatched from the^Eitep^ytpf 
Mesopotamia, he had del^ated the militaiiy 
command of Gaul {md Illyricumi^ Malariehy. iS- 
brave and faithful oflScer of the iiatiffB of 
Franks ; and to bis father-in-law. Count Lucfl- 
lian, wh# had formerly distinguished his courage 
and conduct in the d^nce of Nisibis. Mala- 
rich had declined an office to which he thought 
hygfia^^unequ^^ and Luciilhm^^, massacred 
at;BilK^s^;m an.Slfccidtmtal oau^ tlie Bata- 
vian cohorts." But the moderation of Jovintts, 
master-general of the cavalijt wjtO’^bi^|i!i^ the 

x^t, an&ew^El^illlthe lineertain minds of the 
soldiers. The oath of fidelity was administered, 
and taken with loyal acclamations ; and the de- 
puties of the Western jimies“ sainted their nep 

sov««eij^:as^be dea|e!ftied fitnn Mount ~ 

- ■ ■■ 

* Ot StfM/yr# 

(■(}«/; jko) xm) **Xa^a>eff ^^SMilOftK HiiUuJ, 

Johan. Antiochen* in Excerpt. ValeSan. p. 8-15. Tbc of An* 
tioch xna^r be admitted on very sli^t evidence. ^ , ; 

* Compare Ainimaiius,(xxy» 10), who omits the ]ii^pae el"the Bata- 
Zwimus, (L IS, p. 197), who renmv^ the toene of action 

^cima to Sirmsum. 

ft e^ita scholarum ordo castr^nm Axnmian. xxt, 

10, aiadv'^ale^ locum. 
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to the city of. From ch^r. 

Tyana he to Ancyra, 

capital of theipwaiKfe^of-O^taai.^^lKare Jovian 
assun^i, i^tlhr^his infant son, the hta%r and en- 
signSi^^ the consulship.” Dadastana»^ an oh- a. d. 364, 
scBEeJdwn, almost at an equal distance be^eim *• 

itecyra and Nice, f'was marked for the fatal 
term of his joun^jand indulging 

himself with a plentiful, perhaps aa 
supper, he retired to rest; aial the hcset:TRO)^ 
ing the ^peror Jovian wa» found dead in lus 
bed. The cause of -this sudden death was vari-i- Death of 
ouslyund^toodi Bysome it was ascribed toihe 
c<»ts^tiea^3diNia^tn<hgestbn, occasioned eiti er 
by the quaBttl3(i'4^ the-WM»» cw tihe qua^ty ^ 
the mushrooms, which he had swallowed in the 
evening. According to others, he w'as suffocated 
in his sleep by. the vapour 
extracted frmn the Wails of the apmtment 
iRfiit|k!i^some moisture of the fresh plaster.** 
regular inquiry into the death 

■ 

jja. Otp^ J)^, ,TI^ 
mdi MclSft ^tendeliia. 'Aug^iw and his 
biicc(-risors rupactfiilly solicited a dtl^iensation of age fur the sons or 
nephews whom they raised to the consulship. But the curule chair of 
the first Brutus had never been dishonoured by an infant. 

p The Itinerary of Anumiua fixes Dadastwa lt& Roman miles 
frbm Nice; IIT (Wmseiing, ttiimw. ft 

^grim of Bourdeadx, byouRtthig Smne stages,' vedoccs the tribe 
space Ironi iii to 181 miles. Wesseling, pi. 57A . . 

4, See Ammianus, (xxv, 10}; Eutrdpius, (x, 

Iflmtrtee be present ; Jerom, (tcap. i, p. 26, ad HeUodMui^V^i^pbs, 

(b, m>t Sezomen, (L vi, c. 6); Zosimus, Q. iii, p. 198), 
aiM Zcgotp^ (tom. ii, 1. xin, p. 28, 29). We rannot expect a 
getfect and we shall cot discuss minute difibrences. 

I 


Cujus vagHtB,. 
D'tur ex more, id quo 


CHAP, reign and 

&^p|^en^appears to have been the on^li^^lpa-. 
^yiiee sivhicheQaBtefiaaced the mahcious 

poison< and chms^^i^^nilt.' The bod^ ttf 
^ Jovian was sen%to.Cl9li^j^^|il|^^,rto be interred 


Sion was 


with his 


inet OH liy his wife C^Ea^&^^^l^jdaugh- 

Count ] iuciilian ; who still wepl^^Kft^Bt 
d^h of her father, smd w^lntstenijig to 
tears in the emhraees 

Her. dk^pcantaient and grie# %h« '^^t@red 
by the angdety of omtem^ tenderness:^. £Sk weeks 
before ^yt^death of JoTi«i,nhis infant son had 
b^rr ffeeed in the curule chair, adorned with 
the title of Nobilissimtis, and the vain ensigns of 
(||)ei4BpKnMupb>vOBM:onsck«a.i]f hil fiHdune, the 
ftofia hi» geHHibtO^y as^uiped 
the name of Varmnian, was reminded oily by the 
Jealousy of the government,, that he son 

oiM^ciafNM^^^leen^yeach'dn^ards he was 
at^l alive; twt;^>j|ui4 already been de[)rived of 
an eye ; and his'^fflicted mother 'expected, every 
hour, that the innocent victim wotdd be torn frcni^ 
h^ arnats, to appease with bis blood the suspi^^ 

=1> ' V*'-' ■ • 


I Ammuinog, vnmteMtfiU of tor offial candour 
compares the death of the harmleK Jovian to second 

Afriomns, who had excited the feara and rescDtaS^tif 'Uie popular 
action. ‘ 

Chrfsostom, ban. i, p. 336, 344, edit. : ^Hie Chris- 

^^gmtor attempts to comfint a Widow nurexa^^M^ illustrioa^ 
xSW^Hies ; and observes, that of nine Cteperon ^e Caesar 

had reigned in his tiiKi'’ <m]^ ttro (Constantine and 
Constant^) died a natural death. Such vague consolations hare 
never wiped awajr a siPgia tear. 
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After the deatir of throne ^ the 
Roman worM' witbcmt a 
master. TOe i 


ahd' ge^ftds still C«»n- Vae»«cyof 
tinned tO'tWtt in' council ; to %s:efd^;th^ re* 

^ectStre ftfifi^tions ; to maintain the puMh; mrdert 
am! peaceably to conduct the army to tM «i^ 

(tf Nice in Bithj^Bia* Mhich was chosen forl^-’ 
place of the elei^n.* 
of the civil and hPtitary powers' 
the diac^^ was 

prefect^^®iist.^f He enj<^ed the >^oty hf a ^ 
cond refusal ; and ^h^ the virtues of the Siifiicsf . 
were 'alleged bs favour of his* s<m, tW^ju'^isItj; ; 
wifti tM' # <fi9nterested patriot, de-^ 
dared td i^eri€ the 

one, and the un^perienced youth of the other, 
were equally incapable of the laborious duties of 
government. Several candidates were 
and, after weighing the objecticimt of i^arieier 
4i^rlliBtion, they were successively rejected bht, 
aSl feife»iS - th6':hame of Yalen^iah was pro- 
nounced; ' 1ha^'’d^ united'^ 

‘ Ten days appeared scarcely snlHcient Ar tte .matcil tad oMCtwtt: 

But it may be observed,—!. That the generals might coiialnand the 
expeditious use of the public posts for themselves, their attendants, 
and messengers. 2. That the troops, for the ease of the dUas,. 
marched in many diyisioas that the faead of the ccd«^siyi||i||^ 
arrive at Nice, whstp the tchr halted at Aneyra,,. , ^ ' 

* Ammianus, zxvi, 1; XaaiiDus, th-iS,' p, ’198; 

I. viii, c. 8, and Godefroy, EMssertat. p. 334. Riipdtotgios, isis^g- 
peam tohave obtained some curious and authentiCylnte^ra^ip, a- 
acsnWUie choice of Valentiuto to pte prefect Sa&ust, 
genmsd Aiintheus, Oegalaiphus, count of the dmiesUea, mid the Pa- 
tcidmtnilWiua, whose pressing tefenncendatfcnt ftte Ancyra had a 
wei^ty, ipAwiCe in the election. 



SS6 


ikirif iihk%h. 


CHAP, suffr^^s of the whole assembly, and l^^ihed the 
§U^re approbation of Sallust himself. Valenti- 
Eiection Bign* was the son of Count Gratian, a native, of 
Cibalis, in Pannoniaj' who» front an obscure collr 
Valenti, dition, had rai^d himselfj-t^naatchless strength 
and dexterity ^il^elaiilitai^t^^^G^s of Africa 
and Bntaih t from which he retu^, with an am- 
fortune and suspicious integrity. The rank 
and services of Gratian contributed, howe^t* 
smooth the first steps of t|ti pfomotion of hb 
son ; and afforded him an ei^fy opportunity of 
displaying those solid and useful qualifications, 
which raised his character above the ordinary 
level of his fellow-soldiers. The person of Va- 
lentinian was tall, graceful, and majestic. His 
raa^j.Qjuntenance, deeply majtfced with the im- 





lis fiiends 


with awe, and his enemies with, fear to 

second the efforts of his undaunted covntii^, the 
son of Gratian had inherited the advantages of 
a strong and healtiiy constitution, lly ihe haliits 
of chastity and temperance, which restrain the 
appetites and invigorate the faculties, Valen-'' 
tinian preserved his own, and the public, esteems 
The avocations of a fioilitary life had divided 
his youth frcnh the elegant pursuits of lit^mtare ; 
he was ignorant of the Greek langua^^'^d the 
arts of rhetoric ; but as the mind orator 

was never disconcerted by timid p^^lexity, he 
able, as often as the occasion phtBipted him, 

^^^pSnianus, (xxs, 7, 9), and the yonnger Victor, have fumishetl 
the porMft Valentiniaa; which natoraily precedes and illastrates 
the history of his r«gn 
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to deliver his decidW seft^iwiilts with bold and 
ready elocution. discipline 

were' the CH% Jaws, that he had ^difd; andiie 
was soon chstii^piished by the Idboriout diligence, 
and in^ieihl e severity, with which he dischM’ged 
and-, enforced the duties of the camp. In the 
time of Julian he jgovoked the danger of dis.. 
grace, by the contempt wiw^|;t^;.publicly ex- 
pressed for the reigning religion ;?«^nfii#{^pnld 
seem, from his subsequent conducts th^ thedfi' 
discreet and unseasonable freedom rf Valentinian 
was the effect of military spirit, ratha" than of 
Christian zeal. He was pardoned, however, and 
still .employed ']^; a prince who esteemed his 
merit : * ancLha .the various events of the Persimi 
war, he improved the reputation which he had 
already acquired on the banks of the Rhine. 
The celerity and success with whidi he executed 
an important comnnssion, recomn^ded^im to 
favour of Jovian, and to the honeurable 
COsgM^pljl^pf^^^ie second school, or company, of 

Ift ^ 

march 

at Ancyni, when he was unexpectedly summoned, 
without guilt, and without intrigue, to assume. 


J At Antioch, where he was oihKgcd to attend the emper^tf^-1^ 
temple, he struck « priest, who had presumed , to pnr% hUmwith 
lustra! water, (Sozonien. 1. vi, c. 6 ; Theodoret, l.'tii, c. IS). 
Such public defiance might become Valentinian ; but it could leawt 
an . room for the unworthy delation of the philosopher J^at^ius. 
whkh'S^poses some more private ofi'^e, (Zosimus, 1. iv, p. 200, 

saiy ^ ' 

' * Sd^anes,'!. iv. A previous exile to Melitene, or Thebais, (the 
first <ii^t..h«[)pombIe), is interpobed by Sozomen, (I. vi, c. and 
Philostor^uz, (I, vii, c, 7, yvi'th Gixleffoj's Ofs^rt*ition.s, p. ?9'3>. 
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c»*p. 

XXV. 




muB in year of his age, 

. i^i^iiateht of the Roman empire. * i?,; :.., 

He'i»'«:- . 3Phe invitation of the ministers and genius 
wasotlittiLenw^ent, unless it were isoa- 
i^y. firmed by the vome of^^. ^army. The aged 


Mkss.^’ Sallust, 



le irregular 


, un- 

of deftth, that none of those persons, 
Ihose rank in the ^rvice might excite a pmty in 
their fa voiiT, .Should appear Jh psihlic, on the 
of the inaiigwation. Yet suieh was the preva< 
'‘lenee of fuiiaenl; . superstition, that a whole day 
was vQli]|ttulify- added to this dangerous inter- 
bi^iause it happened to be the intercalation 
of the Bissextile.® At length, when the hour 
l|ru%|yu]^iosed,tQ:hejpropitious, yaleDtinian sbew- 

chok» was afipta^cd ; and io^w priu^ was 
, ^iemnly invested with the d&ldeaixadtjha pur* 

.firoops, who 
the tribunal. 
But when he sh%tehed forth his hand to address 
the armed multitude, a busy whisper was acci- 
dentally started in the ranks, and u^nsibly swell- 
^ jg^G^lpud f^ Jmp^oss clamour, that he 
shotiIi|E.|mine^ without delay, a colleague in the 



^ '■.■■'■‘i*;”" -V’'* 

• Ammianus, in a long, becanre unaea-sniiiible, dlgryoslon, (xxvif 1, 
and Valesina ad locum), rashly supposes that ilK iuidefstands ' an 
utronomical' question, of which his readers aAlj^sontist. It is 
VMted with mm'e judgment and propriety by (De Die 

l^tali, c. 80), and Macroihus, (Satumah I. t, cap. $1^-16). The 
of BurextiVe, which marks the inauspidads y^,'(Augiistin, 
*i 3a«t W»riHm , Epist. 119), it derived ilnam the njietitim of the rixti 
day of fta ainods'of March. i 

- ■ ■ h ■ - , - i 
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^empire. The of Valen^to 

he thus a^to(SS8fi4^fefas8^Wyj^“ A few mi- 


“ nuti^ siB^4fe;,w«s in y&ur power, ^^^oir>sol- 

“ dip0%4i& iiave left Ine in tibie e^bscniitjt, frf* a 
pwsite station. Judging, from the 
©f my past life, that I deserved to reign, yon 
“ have placed on the now my 

“ duty to coi^lt'the safety and the 

“ republic.' The widght of the vs^eta^m 
“ doubtally too great for the 'han^;©£;,« feeble 
“ UKHTtal, I fon eonsdons of the linnts of my 
“ abUities,^apd the imcertainty of my^hfe : and ’ 
<teg%Pjlg, I ma anxious to solicit, 

“ the^ i Mat, 

“ where discord may be fatal, the choice of a 
“ faithful ft^nd requires mature and serious 
deliberation, :^^t deiiberatioQ 
“ cpre. Let^otr^jWndtmt.be .didiihd and -^HF- 


Retire to your quarters ; refresh your 
lies; and expect tlnUaccustom- 
“ ed .acnes^ empe- 

“ rur.”'* <[1ie-:fi>toaiahed 
tur(.‘ of pride, of satisfaction, and of terror, con- 
fessed the voice of their master. Theii* angry 
clamours sufadded into silent reverence ; and Va- 


lentinian, encompa^ed with the es^es 4tf th& 
legions, did the vmious banneia of the .ca^a^ 
and infmitry, was conducted, in wadft^ 
ti gjlh palace of Nice. As he was senslbte,- Iwhv- 
the importance (rf preventing sdne rash 


** Vaieo^^ai's first speech is full in Anoimanus, (xxvi, 2} : conci.^ 
and sententious in Philostorgiusj (I. viii, c. 8). ^ 
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fHS 0ECL1NB fall 


and asso- 
ciates his 
brother 
Valcni 


CHAP, dect^tbnof the soldiers, he consulted the as* 
of the chiefs : and their real sentiments 
-Were concisely expressed by the generous freedom 
of Dagalaiphu8.-^“'Ji^h^,^cellent prince,” said 
that your family, 

^ . The emperor, who suppp^^^ his 
' displeasure, without altering his intentioi^Jii^ly 
proceeded from Nice to N^o^emia and Con- 
stantinople. In one of the suburbs of that capi- 
tal,"* thirty .days after his own elevation, he be- 
A.*d"| 64 , stowed. t^e.^title of Augustns.pn his brother Va- 
March 28. ; and AS the boldest patriots were convinced, 

that their opposition, without being serviceable 
^.^„the^.countiy, would , be fatal to themselves, 
a;C..biaabBo]0^.jKi%was received 
with silent submission. Yalens was novsr^i^ the 
thirty-sixth year of his age ;Jbut,h^|^^|^l^^.had 

had not inspii'ed 
the world with any sanguine expectations. He 
possessed, however, one quality, which recom- 
mended him to Valentinian, and preserved tiie 
•.^Mimstic -peace .of, tlm empire; a devc^^and 
gratefi^ attadmmnt to his tenefactor, w^se su- 
periority of geiiius, as well as (rf'> tipGdlmEity, 

° Si tuos, anus, Imperator opti&e, habes 
Feain, qusre quem veatias. Aimuian. 3UTi, t. liitiaion of 

the empire, Valentinian retained that smca« eqiuii^r ibr hnnself, 
^. 6 ).' . 

aubnrbano, Anamian. xxri, A The foinous JtMamen, or 
fimqf Mars, was distant from Constantiaoide ^ber seven stadia 
or sevea iniles. See Vaiesius and his brother, ad loe. and Daeange, 
Conih 1*1, 172, U3. 
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Valens humbly and cheerfully acknowledged in chap. 
eveiy action of his Itfe.* 

Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he The snai 
reformed the administration of the empire. All rtHastem 
ranks of subjects, who had beeh injured or op- western 
pressed under the reign of Julian, were invited a!*d! set, 
to support their public accusations. The silence 
of mankind attested the spotless mt^rity of the 
prefect Sallust f and his own pressing solicita- 
tions, that he might be permitted to retire from 
the business of the state, were rejected by Valen- 
tinian with the most honourable expressions of 
friendshipand esteem. But among the favourites 
of the late emperor, there were many who had 
abused his credulity or superstition ; and who 
could no longer hope to be protected either 
by favour or justice.® The greater part of the 
ministers of the palace, arid the governors of the 
provinces, were removed from their respectiim' 
stations ; yet the eminent merit of some officers 
was 'distmguished from the obnoxious crowd ; 
and, not^itiist&aiKi^ the opposite clamours of 
zeal and resenlmettf, the whole pi'OOeedin^ trf’ 
this delicate inquiry appear to have been con- 

* Partiripem quidem legitimum potestatis ; sed in modum appa- 
ritoris inorigerumt ut prt^ediens aperiet teztus. Ammian. 4^ 

* Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonary Siudas» and the Paa- 
chal Chronicle, M. de Tiilemont (Hiat, des Emperears, tom* v, 
p. 6n).&*t«^e«to disbelieve these stories si avantageuses a un payeti. 

* Eunapius celebrates and exaggerates the sufiTerings of Maximus, 

(p. 82, 83) ; yet he allows, that this sophist or magician, the guilty 
favourite of Julian, and the ]>er«onal enemy of Valentinian, was dis 
jiiissed on the pa 3 .'ment of a feniull fine. 

VOt. TV. F 


I 
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CHAP, ducted with a reasonable share of wisdom and 
moderation.*' The festivity of a new reign 
received a short and suspicious interruption from 
the sudden illness of the two princes : but as soon 
as their health was restored^ they left Constan- 
tinople in the beginning of the spring. In the 
castle OF^palace of Mediana, only three miles 
from Naissus, they executed the solenan and final 
division of the Roman empire.* Yalentinian 
bestowed on his brother the rich prefecture of 
the East, from the Lower Danube to the con- 
fines of Persia ; whilst he reserved for his imme- 
diate government the Avarlike prefectures of 
Illyricum, Italy, and Gaul, from the extremity 
of Greece to the Caledonian rampart ; and from 
the, rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Mount 
Atlas.. : The provktdid adtmnistration remained 
on its former basis ; but a double supply of gene- 
rals and magistrates was required for two coun- 
cils, and two courts : thedivi^on jyas made ivith 
a just regard to their peculiar merit and situation, 
and seven master-generals Avere soon created, 
cither of the cai’-alry or infantry. When this 
important business had been amicably transacted, 
Valentmian and Valens embraced for the last 
time. The emperor of the West established his 
temporary residence at JMilan ; and the emperor 
of the East returned to Constantinople, to assume 

* The loose assertions of a general disgrace (Zoffiinus, 1. iv, 
p. 201) are detected and refuted by Tillemont, (tom. v, j). 21). 

* Amnuanus, xxvi, 5. 


« 
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the dominion erf fifty ptnrinces, of whose Ian- CHap. 
gu^e he was totattjr igudratot.*' 

The tranquiJlity of the East was soon disturb- Revolt of 
ed by rebellion’; and the throne of Vaiens was 
threatened by the daring attempts of a rival, sept. as. 
whose affinity to the emperor Julian* was his 
sole merit, and had been his only crime. Pro- 
copius had been hastily promoted fiom the ob- 
scure station of a tribune, and a noharyivto the 
joint command of the army of Mesopotamia ; the 
public opinion already named him as the successor 
of a prince who Was destitute of natural heirs ; 
and a vain rumour was propagated by his friends, 
or his enemiesj that Julian, before the altar of 
the Moon, atCairhae, had privately invested Pro- 
copius with the imperial purple.™ He endea- 
voured, by his dutiful and submissive behaviour, 
to disarm the jealousy of Jovian ; resigsjed, with- 
out a contest, his military command; and re- 
tired, with his wife and family, to cultivate tiie 
ampte'patriinony which be possessed in the pro- 
vince erf Ch^pudiriai ' These usefal and innocent 

^ AnunUftus sayis, in general terms, subagresti# ingenii, nec 
licis nec liberalibus btudiis eruditus. Amaiian. x.xxi, 14-. 7'hc ora- 
tor Themistius, with the genuine itnpcrtinrnce of a Greek, wished 
lor the drrt time to speak the Latin language, the dialect of his sove- 
reign, rn* Oral, vi, p. 71. 

^ The uncertain degree of alliance, or consasguiirity, is expres^ 
hj the woids an^teft cogtuitus, coasobriaus, {see Valesius ad Am- 
mian, xxui, 3). The mother of Procopius mijht be a sister of Bosi- 
lina and Count Julian, the mother and uncle of the apostate. Du- 
cange. Fara. Byzantin. p. 49. 

** Ammian. xxiii, 3 ; xxvi, 6. He mentions the report with much 
hositatkm ; susurravit obscurior fame; nemo cnim dicti uuctor ex- 
stitit veras. It serves, however, to remaik, that Procopius was a 
pj;^an. Yet his religion docs net appejr to |.jvo p-^jiiioted, or cl- 
^^rucled, his pretension^. 
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CHAP, occupations Were interrupted by the appearance 
of an officer, with a band of soldiers, who, in the, 
n^aie of his new sovereigns, Valentinian and Va- 
' lens, was despatched to conduct the unfortunate 
Procopius either to a perpetual prison, or an 
ignominious death. His presence of mind pro- 
cured hint a longer respite, and a more splendid 
fate. Without presuming to dispute the royal 
mandate, he requested the indulgence of a few 
moments to embrace his weeping family ; and, 
while the vigilance of his guards was relaxed by 
a plentiful entertainment, he dexterously escaped 
to the sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence he 
passed over to the country of Bosphorus. In that 
sequestered region he remained many months, 
exposed to the hmdships of exile, of solitude, 
and of want *, his melapachoiy temper brooding 
over his misfortunes, and his mind agitated by 
the just apprehension, that if any accutoat should 
discover bis name, the faithless haiharians would 
violate, without much scruple, the laws of hospi- 
tality. In a moment of impatience and despair, 
Procopius embarked in a merchant vessel, which 
made sail for Constantinople ; and boldly aspired 
to the rank of a sovereign, because he was not 
allowed to enjoy the security of a subject. At 
first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, con- 
tinually changing liis habitation, and his dis- 
guise.” By degrees he ventured into the capital, 

® One of his retreats was a country-liouse of Eunomius, the here- 
tic. The master was absent, innocent, ignorant ; yet he narrowly 
escaped a sentence of death, and was banished into the remote parts 
of Mauritania, (PhilostMg. I. ix, c.^5, 8, and Godefroy’s Dissert, p, 
369 - 378 ). • 
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trusted his life Rnd fortane to the fidelity of 
two,friends, l^enator and an eunuch, and con- 
ceived some ht^s of success, from the intel- 
ligence which he obtained of the actual state of 
public affairs. The body of the people was in- 
fect^ with a spirit of discontent : they regretted 
the justice and the abilities of Sallust, who had 
been imprudently dismissed from the prefecture 
of the East. They despised the character of 
Valens, which was rude without vigour, and 
feeble without mildness. They dreaded the in- 
fluence of his father-in-law, the patrician Pe- 
tronhis, a cruel and rapacious minister, who ri- 
gorously exacted all the arrears of tribute that 
might remain unpaid since the reign of the em- 
peror Aurelian. The circumstances were pro- 
pitious to the designs of an usurper. The hostile 
measures of the Persians r«juired the presenceof 
Valens in Syria : from the Danube to the Etu- 
l^rates the troops were in motion ; and the 
cajntsl w^ occasionally filled with the soldiers 
who the Thradam Bos^iratas. 

Two cohorts of €imtls w^ peif^iided to listen 
to the secret proposals of the conspirators ; which 
w'cre recommended by the promise of a liberal 
donative; and, as they still revered the memory 
of Julian, they easily consented to support the 
hereditary claim of his proscribed kinsman. At 
the dawn of day tliey were drawn up near the 
baths of Anastasia ; and Procopius, clothed in a 
purple garment, more suitdile to a player than 
to a monarch, appeared, as if he rose from the 
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CHAP, dead, in* the midst of Constantinople. The sol- 

, difers, who were prepared for his receppon, 
saluted their trembling prince with shouts of joy,, 
and vows of fidelity. Their numbers were soon 
increased by a sturdy band Of peasants, collected 
from the adjacent country hnd Procopius, 
shielded by the arms of his adherents, was suc- 
cesavely conducted to the tribunal, the senate, 
and the palace. During the first moments of his 
tumultuous reign, he was astonished and terrified 
by the gloomy silence of the people ; who' were 
either ignorant of the cause, or apprehensive of 
the event. But his military strength was superior 
to any actual resistance : the malecontents flocked 
to the standard of rebellion ; the poor were ex- 
cited by the hopes, and the rich were intimidated 
by - the fed*, of. a gen^l 'jdlihge ; and the ob- 
stinate credulity of the multitude was once inere 
deceived by the promised advantages of :a revo- 
Ititimi.? The ai^^rates were -Sefae^; the prisons 
and arsenals broke open ; the gates, and the 
entrance of tlie harbour, were diligently occupied; 
and, in a few hours, Procopius became the ab- 
solute, though precarious, master of the imperial 
eify.’ The usurper improved this unexiiected 
success with somedegreeof courage and dexterity. 
He artfully propagated the nimours and opinions 
the most favourable to his interest; while he 
deluded the populace by giving audience to the 
frequent, but imaginary, ambassadors of distant 
nations. The large bodies of troops stationed in 
the citfes of Thrace, and the fortresses of the 
Lower Danube, -were gradually involved in the 
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j^ilt of rebellidii ; and the Gothic princes con- 
sented to supply the sovereign of Constantinople 
with the formidaUe strength of several thousand 
auxiliaries- His generals passed the Bosphorus, 
and ^bdued, without an eflfort, the unarmed, 
but wealthy, provinces of Bithynia and Asia. 
After an •honourable defence, the city and island 
of Cyzicus yielded to his power ; the renowned 
legions of the Jovians and Herculians^endbraced 
the cause of the usurper, whom they were ordered 
to crush ; and, as the veterans were continually 
augmented with new levies, he soon appeared at 
the head of an army, whose valour, as well as 
numbers, were not unequal to the greatness of 
the contest. The son of Horariisdas,* a youth 
of spirit and ability, condescended to draw his 
sword against the lawful emperor of the East; and 
the Persian prince was immediately invested wi^h 
the ancient and extraordinary powers of a Roman 
proppnsul. The alliance of Faustina, the widow 
of the eai|Kror Cpnstantius, who intrusted her- 
self mtd the..j |^and8 .a£;,;the 

usurper, added i%aity ^nd i^^dation to his 
cause. The princess Constantin, who was tlien 
about five years of age, accomjianicd in a litter 


” Horrnisda: maturo juveni Hormisdae rcgalis iljius fiUo, |iotes. 
tatem proconsulis detulif; i!t civilia, more veternm, et tiella, rec- 
turo. Ammian. xsvi, 8. The Peraian prinee CKaped with honour 
and safety, and was afterwards (A. D. "80) restored to the same 
extraordinary office of proconsul of Bithynia, (Tillemont, Hist, de? 
Etn|>ereurs, tom. v, p. 204). I am ignorant whether the race of 
Sassan was propagated. I find (A. 1). 514) a pope Hormisdas ; 
but he Was a native of F. nriro. in ItaljxiPagi, Brev. Pontific. ton-, i, 
p. 3tT). 
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CHAP, the iim’ch of the army. She was shewn to tlie 
in the arms of her adopted father ; 
and a? often as she passed through the ranks^ the 
^nderness of the soldiers was inflamed into mar- 
tial fury : ^ they recollected the glories of the 
house of Const^tine, and they declared, w ith 
loyal acclamation, that they would shed the last 
drop of their blood in the defence of the royal 
infant.^ 

His defeat In the mean while, Valentinian was alarmed 
A. D. 366, and perplexed, by the doubtful intelligence of 
May 28. revolt of the East. The difficulties of a 
German war forced h im to confine his imme- 
diate care to the safety of his own dominions ; 
and, as every channel of communication was 
stopt or corrupted, he listened, with doubtful 
^ oiud^y, jUj ,th^ Fumf^uj^jrhich w^e industriously 
spread, that the defeat and death of Valens had 
left Procopius sole master of the eastern pro- 
yi^uce^ Valens vjras not dead;, but, on the news 
of the rebellipp, which he received at Caisarea, 
he basely despaired of his life and fortune ; pro- 
posed to negotiate with the usurper, and disco-, 
vered his secret inclination to abdicate the .im- 
perial purple. The timid monarch was saved 
. from disgrace and ruin by the firmness of his 
ministers, and their abilities soon decided in his 


P The infant rebel was afterwards the wife of the emperor Gra* 
Gan ; but she died young and childJess. See Ducange, Fam. By- 
zantio. p. 48, 69, 

^ Sequimini culminis summi prosapiam, was the language of Pro- 
copius ; who affected to despise the obscure birth, and fortuitous clec- 
t^u, of the upstart Pazuionian. Amnuaxu xxvi, 7. 
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favour the event of the civil war.- In a season of chap. 

tranqviillity, Sallust had resigned without a mur- 

imir ; but as soon as the public safety was at- 
tacked, he ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence 
of toil and danger ; and the restoration of that 
virtuous minister to the prefecture of the East, 
was the first step which indicated the repentance 
of Valens, and satisfied the minds of the people. 

The reign of Procopius was apparently support- 
ed by powerful armies, and obedient provinces. 

But many of the principal officers, military as 
well as civil, had been urged, either by motives 
of duty or interest, to withdraw themselves from 
the guilty scene ; or to watch the moment of 
Jietraying, and deserting, the cause of the usurper, 
Lupicinus advanced, by hasty marches, to bring 
the legions of Syria to the aid of Valens. Arin- 
theus, who, in strength, beauty, and valour, ex- 
celled all the heroes of the age, attacked with a 
small troop a superior body of the rebels. When 
he beb^ faces of the soldiers who had serv ed 
under liis commanded them, with a 

loud voice, to seize and deliver .up thdr ■pre- 
tended leader ; ^nd such was the ascendant of 
his genius, that this extraordinary order was in- 
stantly obeyed.’’ ■ Arbetio, a respectable veteran 

' Et dedignatus hominem superare certaminc despicabilem, auc- 
tontatis et celsi fiducia coTOoris, ipsis hostibus suum vincire 

rectorem : atque ita tunnarum 'antesigaanus umbratilis comprensus 
suorum manibu.s. The istrength and beauty of Arintheua, the new 
Hereules, are celebrated b}' St. Basil ; who aupposej that God had 
crated him as an inimitable model of the human species. The paint- 
ers and sculptors coi^d jud expreki his figure : the hi'-toriaii.v appear- 
ed fabulous when they related his exploits, (Aramiaa. i» 2nd Vafe* ’ 

!oc). ^ 
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c H A p. of the great Constantine, who had been distin- 
gnished by the honours of the consulsbig, was 
persuaded to leave his retirement, and once more 
to conduct an army into the field. In the heat 
of action, calmly ttdcing otf his helmet, he sliewed 
his gray hairs, and venerable countenance ; sa- 
luted the soldiers of Procopius by the endearing 
names of children and companions, and exhorted 
them no longer to support the desperate cause 
of a contemptible tjrant, but to follow their old 
commander, who had so often letl them to honour 
and victory. In the two engagements of Thya- 
tira’ and Nacosia, the unfortunate Procopius 
was deserted by his troops, who were seduced by 
the instructions and example of their pei’fidious 
officers. After wandering sometime among the 
woods aud mouutauK pf Phrygia, he was betray- 
ed by his desponding followers, conducted to the 
imperial camp, and immediately behe^»l. He 
suffered the ordinary fate unsuccessful 

Usurper ; but the acts of cruelty which were ex- 
ercised by the conqueror, under the forms of 
legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of 
mankind.^ 

* The same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lycia, and 
by Zosimus at Thyatira ; which are at the distance of Id© milec from 
each other. But Thyatira allnitur hyw, (Plin. Hitt. Natrar. V, 31 ; 
Cellarius, Oeograph. Antiq. tom. ii, p. 79) ; and the ttaiMCribers 
might easily convert an obscure river into a well-known province. 

' The adventures, usurpation, and fall of Procopios, are related, 
in a regular series, by Ammianus, (xxvi, 6, T, 8, 9, 10), and Zosi- 
thta, (1. iv, p. 303-310). They often iUustnite, and seldom con- 
fmfflcueacli other. Themislius (Orat. •rii.'p. 91, 92) adds some base 
pan^tic; and Eunapius (p. 83, 94) Some ;inaiidl»iis ratiie. 
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Such indeed are the common and natural chap. 
fruit3,of despotism and rebellion. But the in- 
quisition into the crime of magicj which, under severe in- 
the reign of the two brothers, was so rig<MT>usly 
prosecuted both at Rome and Antioch, was in- crime of 
terpreted as the fatal symptom, either of the dis- R^'e La 
pleasure of heaven, or of the depravity of man- 
kind." Let us not hesitate to indulge a liberal &c. 
pride, that, in the present age, the enlightened 
part of Europe has abolished * a cruel and odious 
prejudice, which reigned in every climate of the 
globe, and adhered to every system of religious 
opinions.' The nations, and the sects, of the 
Roman world, admitted, with equal credulity, 
and similar abhorrence, the reality of that internal 
art,* which was able to controul the eternal 
order of the planets, and the voluntary opera- 
tions of the human mind. They dreaded the 


mbsffiius de ulclsend. Julian, nece, c. iXt p. 15S. 159. The 
sopbist public frenzy, but he does not (after their deaths) 

impeach the' jostSM of the emperors. 

> The kid: Of &e . 3 PHrteent 

the theory, axid deny the 

Deci.slous de Jurisprudence^ ku mot ,^ordm,'tomriT^ p. 55^ f Bhuik- 
stone’s Commentaries, vol. iv, p. 60). As private reason always 
prevents, or outstrips, pubiic wisdom, the president iMontesquieu 
(Esprit des Lois, 1. xU, c. 5, 6) rejects the ejiistcnce of magic. 

7 See Oeuvres de Bayle, tom. iii, p. 567>-589. The septic of 
Rotterdam exhibits, accc^dmg to hie custom, a strange ate^iey of 
loose knowledge and lively wit. 

* The pagans distinguished between good and bad zna^c, the 
Theurgic and the Goetic, (Hi^. de 1* Academic, &c. tom. vii, p. S5). 
But tl^y could hot have defended this ot^ure distinction stgamst the 
acute of Bayle. In the Jewish and Christian i^stem, de- 
xnona are infemal spirits ; and aU commerce with them is idolatry, 
apo«tacy, &c. wbicU deserves death and damnation. 
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CHAP, njj^terious power of spells and incantatious, of 
potent herbs, and execrable rites ; whicl^ could 
extinguish or recal hfe, inflame the passions of 
the soul, blast the works of creation, and extort 
from the reluctant demons the secrets of futurity. 
They believed, with the wildest inconsistency, 
that this preternatural dominion of the air, of 
earth, and of hell, was exercised from the vilest 
motives of malice or gain, by some wrinkled 
hags, and itinerant sorcerers, who passed their 
obscure lives in penury and contempt.® The 
arts of magic were equally condemned by the 
public opinion, "and by the laws of Rome ; but 
as they tended to gratify the most imperious pas- 
sions of the heart of man, they were continually 
proscribed, and continually practised.” An 
Imagioary c»ase Is producing the most 

serious and mischievous effects. The dark pre- 
dictions of the death of an empercar, or the suc- 
cess of a conspiracy, were calculated only to sti- 
mulate the hopes of ambition, and to dissolve the 
ties of fidelity ; and the intentional guilt of ma- 
gic was aggravated by the actual crimes of trea- 

Catiidia of Horace (Cans. od, 5, with Bacior’a and 
Sanidon*s iUusUstions) is a vulgar witch. The Erictho of Lucan 
(Pharsal. vi, 430-830) is tedious, disgusting, feut sometimes 
sublime. She chides the delay of the Furies ; and tlsr«atens, with 
tremendous obscurity, to pronounce their real namea; to reveal the 
true infernal countenance of Hecate; to invoke the secret powers 
that lie beloK hell» &c. 

^ Genus hominum poteutibus infidum, sperantibus fkllax, quod 
i»«ivitate nostra et vetabitur semper et retineWtiir. Tacit. HJst. i, 
SSfe Sm Augustin, de Civitate Dei, L viii, c. and the Theodo- 
sian Code, L ix, tit. xvi, with Gcdefr<^’s Commentary. 
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son and sacrilege.* Such vain terrors disturbed chap. 
the peace of sodety, and the happiness of indi- . 
viduals ; and the harmless flame which insensibly 
melted a image, might derive a powerful 

and peiaicions energy from the affrighted fancy 
of tte person whom it was maliciously designed 
to represent.'* From the infusion of those herbs, 
which were supposed to possess a supernatural in- 
fluence, it was an easy step to the use of more 
substantial poison ; and the folly of mankind 
sometimes became the instrument, and the mask, 
of the most atrocious crimes. As soon as the 
zeal of informers was encouraged by the ministers 
of Valens and Valentinian, they could not refuse 
to listen to another charge, too frequently min- 
gled in the scenes of domestic guilt ; a charge of 
a softer and less malignant nature, for which the 
pious, though excessive, rigour of Constantinoi. 
had recently decreed the punishment of death.® 

^ The peEseCjotioi} of Antioch wud occasioned by a criuniual con- 
sultation. The twenty-fi;^ letters of the alphabet were aiTonged 
round a imt^c tripod; (ttid Whieh jbftd hcen placed 

in the centre* pointed to the foiBr fiat letters i>f the fu- 

ture emperor, 0. E. O. A. Theodorus (perhaps with many others 
who owned the fatal syHablc^) was executed. Theodosius succeed- 
ed. Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv, p. 353-372) has copi- 
ously and fairly examined this dark transaction of the reign of Va» 
lens. 

^ Limus ut hie durescit, et heec ut cem liquescit 

Uno eodemque igni Virga* BucoHc. viii, 80. 

Devovit absef.tes, siniulacraque cerea figiu 

Ovid, in Epist. HypsiL ad Jason. 91. 

Such vaari iecantations could affect the mind, and increase the disease, 
nf.Germ^cus. Tacit. Annal. ii, 69. 

* See Heineccius Antiquitat. Juris Roman.' tom. ii, p. 353, ^ 
r.)d. Theodosiaa. 1. ix, tit. 7, vith Godefroy’s C- rarpentan'. 
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CHAP. This deadly and incoherent mixture of ta'eason 
and magic, of poison and adultery, afforded in- 
finite gradations of guilt and innocence, of ex- 
cuse and aggravation^ which, in these proceed- 
ings, appear to hai^ been confounded by the 
angry or ccurrupt passions of the judges. They 
easily discovered, that the degree ©f their industry 
and discernment was estimated, by the imperial 
court, according to the number of executions 
that were furnished from their respective tribu- 
nals. Itwas not without extreme reluctance that 
they pronounced a sentence of acquittal ; but 
they eagerly admitted such evidence as was stain- 
ed with perjury, or procured by torture, to prove 
the most improbable charges against the most 
respectable characters. The progress of the in- 
qui^,centinpally ^penedijMfw subjects of crimi- 
nal prosecution ; the audacious informer,, whose 
falsehood was detected, retired with . impunity ; 
but the wretched victimj-iwho discovered his real, 
or pretended^ acaunplices, was seldom permitted 
to receive the price of his infamy. From the 
extremity of Italy and Asia, the young, and the 
aged, were dragged in chains to the tribunals of 
Ptome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and phi- 
losophers, expirctl in ignominious and cruel tor- 
tures. The soldiers, who were appointed to 
guard the j)ri.sons, declared, with a murmur of 
pity and indignation, that their humfiers were 
insufficient to oppose the flight, or resistance, of 
the multitude of captives. The wealthiest fami- 
lies were ruined by fines and confiscations ; the 
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most innocent citizens trembled for their safety ; chap. 

”^XV 

and we may form some notion of the magnitude 
of the evil, from the extravagant assertion of an 
ancient writer, that, in the obnoxious provinces, 
the prisoners, the exiles, and the fugitives, form- 
ed the greatest part of the inhabitants.' 

When Tacitus describes tbe deaths of the in- 

, eltyofVa- 

nocent and illustrious Romans, who were sacri- lentinian 
need to the cruelty of the first Caesars,- tiie art of “ntj* 
the historian, or the merit of the suflerefs, excite 

. , * n 364 ^ 375 . 

in our breasts the most lively sensations of ter- 
ror, of admiration, and of pity. The coarse and 
undistiaguishing pencil of Ammianus has deli^ 
neated his bloody figures with tedious and dis- 
gusting accuracy. Bat as our . attention is no 
longer engaged by the contrast of freedom and 
servitude,of recent greatness and of actual misery, 
we should turn with horror from tbe frequent 
executions, which disgraced, both at Rome and 
Antioch, the reign of the two brothers.® V alens 
was:^tf^;^Qnd,'‘ and Valentinian of a choleric, 

' The cruel persecution, of ^ and Aimcfi and 

most probably exaggerated, 

and Zosimus, (1. iv, p. 216->218). The philosopher, Maximus, with 
some jastice, was involved in the charge of magic, (Kunapius in Vit. 

Sophist, p. 8H, 89) ; and young Chrysosloni, who hod accidentally 
found one of the proscribed books, gave himself for lost, (Tillemont, 

Hist, des I’^mpereurs, tom. v, p. 340). 

K Consult the six last books of Ammianus, and more particul|uly 
the portraits of the two royal brothers, (xxx, 8, 9; xxxi, 14). Tille- 
raont has collected (tom. v, p. 12-16, p. 127-133) from all antiquity 
their virtue/r and vices. 

** The younger Victor asserts, that he was valde timidus : yet he 
behaved, as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at the 
Acrt.i of an army. The iame historian attempts to piovc. that hit- 
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CHAP, disposition.* An anxious regard to his personal 
» safety was the ruling principle of the administra- 

tion of Valens. In the condition of a subject, he 
had kissed, with trembling awe, the hand of the 
oppressor ; and when he ascended the throne, he 
reasonably expected, that the same fears, whicli 
had subdued his own mind, would secure the pa- 
tient submission of his people. The favourites of 
Valens obtained, by the privilege of rapine and 
confiscation, the wealth which his economy 
would have refused They urged, with per- 
suasive eloquence, that, in all cases of treason, 
suspicion is equivalent to proof; that the power 
supposes the intention of mischief ; that the in- 
tention is not less criminal than the act ; and 
titat at subject no longer deserves to live, if his 
life im^ threaten the safety, tsr dfeturb the repose, 
of his sovereign. The judgment of Valentinian 
was sometimes deceived, and Ms "Confidence 
abused ; but^he wmikl havet^eaced the informers 
with a contemptuous smile, had they presumed 
to alarm his fortitude by the sound of danger. 
They praised his inflexible love of justice ; and, 
in the pursuit of justice, the emperor was easily 
tempted to consider clemency as a weakness, and 
passion as a virtue. As long as he WTestl^ with 

angtt* was harmless. Ammianiis observes with more candour and 
judgment, incidentia crimina ad contemptam vel Izcsam principis am- 
plitudinem trahens,in genguincm sxvlebat. 

* Cum CMet ad acerbitatem naturae calore propensior . . . pccr.as 
jper ignes aiigebat et giadios. Ammian. xxs, 8. See 'x.xvii, 7. 

1 have transfen*ed the reproach of avarice from Valens to his 
servanta. Avarice more properly belongs to ministers than to kings ; 
in whom that passion is commonly extinguished by absolute posses- 
sion. ^ 
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his equals, in the bold competition of an ac- 
tive and ambitious life, Valentinian was seldom ^ 
injured, and never insulted, with impunity: if 
his prudence was arraigned, his spirit was ap- 
plauded j and the proudest and most powerful 
generals were apprehensive of provoking the 
resentment of a fearjess soldier. After he be- 
came master of the world, he unfortunately for- 
got, that where no resistance can be ma^, no 
courage can be exerted ; and instead of consult- 
ing the dictates of reason and magnanimity, he in- 
dulged the furious emotions of his temper, at a 
time when they w ere disgraceful to himself, and 
iataJ to the defenceless olgects of his displeasure. 
In the government of his household, or of his 
empire, slight, or even imaginary, offences ; a 
hasty word, a casual omission, an involuntary 
delay, were chastised by a sentence ttf immediate 
death. The expressions which issued the most 
readily from the mouth of the emperor of the 
West w ere, “ Strike off his head — “ burn him 
“ alive — “ let him be beaten with clubs till be 
“ expires ' and his most favoured minfeters 
soon understood, ^hat, by a rash attempt to 
dispute, or ,suspegd, the execution of his san- 
guinary commands, they might involve them- 
selves m the guilt and punishment of disqte- 
dience. The repeated gratification of this savage 

^ He sometimes e.spresscd a sentence of death with a tone of plea- 
•antiy,— “ Abi* Comes, et muta ei caput, qui sibi mutari proviaciaui 
** enpit.** A boy, who had slipped too hastily' a SparUn hound ; an 
armours, who had made a polished cuitass that Wanted sorae grams 
of the legitimate weiglit, Ac. ere the victims of hi-, fury. 
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CHAP, jestice htodeOed the mind of Valentuiian against 
pltv and remorse ; and the sallies of passion Were 
confirmed by the habits of cruelty.™ He Could 
behold with calm satisfaction the convulsive 
ironies of torture and death: he reserved his 
friendship for those faithful' servants whose tem- 
per Was ti&e most congenial to Ms own. The 
mcSit of Maximin, who had slaughtered- the no- 
blest families of Rome, was rewarded With the 
royal approbation, and the prefecture of Gaul. 
Two fierce and enormous bears, distinguished 
by the appellations of Innocence, and Mica Au- 
rea, could alone deserve to share the favour of 
Maximin. The cages of those trusty guards were 
always placed near the bed-chamber of Valen- 
tinian^ who frequently amused, his eyes with the 
sp^f^iacle and devour 

the bleeding limbs of the raalefectors W^ Wme 
abandoned to their ragci Their di^^d exer- 

^e Roman 

eifiperorrifid 'hfhSsti 'Inkocence had earned her 
discharge by a long course of meritorious service, 
the faithful animal was again restored to the free- 
dom of her native woods.” 


^ " i-:.' . ' - ' ' --- < 

^ xbe iimoeciiti^ of Milan were an agent and tliree a|^>ariton» 
irhom Valcntinian condemned for signifying a legal aammons. Am- 
mianus (xxtII, 7) strangely supposes, that all who had b^o. unjustly 
oxecuted were worshipped as martyrs by the Qiiist^s. His im. 
partial silence does not allow us to believe, that the great chamber- 
lain Rhodonus was burnt alive for an act of oppreiMion> (Chron. Pas- 
302, 

^ ^ bene meritam in sylvas jussit aWre Ammian, 

and Valesius ad locum. 
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But in the calmer moments of reflection, when chap. 
the 'mind of Valens was^hdt agitated by fear, or 
that of Valentinian by rage, the tyfant resumed iTieir law» 
the sentih^ts, or at least the conduct, of the fa- “fnment. 
ther df his country. The dispassionate judgment 
of the Western emperor could clearly perceive, 
and accurately pursue, his own and the public 
interest ; and the sovereign of the East, who 
imitated with equal docility the various examples 
which he received from his elder brother, was 
sometimes guided by the wisdom and virtue of 
the prefect Sallust. Both princes invariidfly 
retained, in the purple, the chaste and tempe- 
rate simplicity which had adorn^ their private 
life ; and, under their reign, the pleasures of the 
court never cost the people a blush or a sigh. 

They gradually reformed many of the abuses of 
the times of Constantius; judiciously adopted Md 
improved the designs of Julian and his successor ; 
and displayed a style and spirit of legislation 
which might inspire posterity with the most fa- 
vourable opinion of their ch&ratter and'gwem- 
ment. It is not from the masti^ bf 
that w e should expect the tender regard for the 
welfare of his subjects, which prompted Valen- 
tinian to ccHtdemh the exposition of new^-]b<^ 
infants;” and to establish fourtera 


® See the Code of Justiniati, L viii, tit, iii, leg, 2. tTnusqu^ne 
iBoiiolem suam nutriat. Quod si exponendam putaverit w&nadver- 
•ikau fuse coostituta est subjacebk. For the preMot i dudi not inter- 
fere in tl)£ dispute between Noodt and Binkerdsodtt how far, or how 
long, this unnatural practice bad been ccHidemned or abolished b; 
law, philosophy, ami the more civilised state of societv. 

82 
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CHAP, sicians, with stipends and privileges, in the four- 
tfiCH quarters of Rome. The good sense of an 
illiterate soldier founded an useful and liberal in- 
stitution for the education of youth, and the sup- 
port of declining science.*’ It was his intention 
that the arts of rhetoric and grammar should be 
taught in the Greek and Latin languages, in the 
metropolis of every province ; and as thfe size 
and dignity of the school was usually proportioned 
to the importance of the city, the academies 
of Rome and Constantinople claimed a just and 
singular pre-eminence. The fragments of the 
literal^ edicts of Valentinian imperfectly repre- 
sent the school of Constantinople, which was 
gradually improved by subsequent regulations, 
l^at school consisted of thirty-one professors in 
diBefmit branches oflMliMg.' One philosopher, 
and two lawyers; five sophists, and ten gram- 
m^ihns for the Greek, and three orators^ and ten 
gi^nta^ahs for the Latm," tongue ; besides 
seven scribes, dr, as they were then styled, anti- 
quarians, whose laborious pens supplied the pub- 
lic libraries with fair and correct copies of the 
classic writers. The rule of conduct which was 
prescrBied to the students, is the more curious, 
as it affords the first outlines of the form and 
discipline of a modem university. It was re- 
quired, that they should bring proper certificates 

f Tliese salutary institutions are explained in the Thcodosian Code, 

1. ■£&, tit. lii, De PrcftatoribuM e< Medidsi and L idv, tit. ix, De Stu~ 
UrbU Ronue. Besides our usual guide, (Godefroy), we 
may con^t Gianone, (Istoria di Napoli, tom. i, p. 105-111), who 
has treated the Interesting subject with the seal and curiosity of * 
man of letters, who siudiea hit domestic history. 
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from the magistrates of their native province, chap. 
TliQir names, professions, and places of abode, 
were regularly entered in a public regisler. The 
studious youth were severely prohibited from 
wasting their time in feasts, or in the theatre ; 
and the term of their education was limited to 
the age of twenty. The prefect of the city was 
empow ered to chastise the idle and refractory, by 
stripes or expulsion ; and he was directed to make 
an annual report to the master of the offices, that 
the knowledge and abilities of the scholars might 
be usefully applied to the public service. The 
institutions of ^'alentinian contributed to secure 
the benefits of peace and, plenty ; and the cities 
were guarded by the establishment of the Defens- 
ors,'^ freely elected as the tribunes and advo- 
cates of the people, to support their rights, and 
to expose their grievances, before the tribunals 
of the civil magistrates, or even at the foot of 
the imperial throne. The finances w'ere dili- 
gently administered by two princes, who hail 
been so long accustomed to the rigid economy 
of a private fortune ; but in fhe rec^^s^ni ap- 
plication of the revenue, a discerning eye might 
observe some difference between the government 
of the East and of the West. Valens was per- 
suaded, that royal liberality can be supplp^ ^y 
by public oppression, and his ambition never as- 
* pired to secilre, by their actual distress, flie future 
strength and prosperity of his people. Instead 

, 1 C«a. Theodos. I. i, tit. xi, with Godefroy’s Faratitim, which dili- 
(remly gleans from the rest of the code. 

s-iS 
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Valentini- 
an main* 
tains the 
religioua 
toleration, 
A. D. 
36A.3T& 


■BHE.pECWNE AND FAU. 

of increasing the weight of taxes, which, in the 
space of forty years, had been gradually doubled, 
he ifeduced, in the first years of his reign, one- 
fourth of the tribute of the East.*^ Valentinian 
appears to have been less attentive and less anxi- 
ous to relieve the burdens of his people. He 
might refoMo the abuses of the fiscal administra- 
tion ; but he exacted, without scruple, a very 
large share of the private property ; as he was 
convinced that the revenues, which supported the 
luxury of individuals, would be much more ad- 
vantageously employed for the defence and im- 
provement of the state. The subjects of the East, 
who enjoyed the present benefit, applauded the 
indulgence of their prince. The solid, but less 
splendid, merit of Valentinimi was felt and ac- 
kimwle^ed by the i»nfafleq)^nt generation. ‘ <. 

But the most honourable circumstance of tjb^ 
character of Valentinian, is the firm an^tempe- 
rpta,jii|portiaIlty vbk^ hejwifMP^ preserved in 
an age of religious contention. His strong sense, 
unenlightened, hut uncorrupted, by study, de- 
clined, with respectful indifference, the subtle 
questions of theological debate. The govern-. 

* Tbit£ line* from Ammianus (xxzi, 14) conntenaoce S’ whole 
oration of Tbenriitius, (vui, p. 101-120), full of aduTatioi), pedantrjr, 
and common-place moralit)'. The eloquent M. ThoiaM ftom. 1, 
p. 366-39S) has amused himself with celebrating Uee Tirtaes and 
genius of Themistius, who was not unworthy of tteage in which he 
lived. 

. * ZosimuB, L iT, p.y02. Ammian. xxx, 8. His reformation of 
eoM^ abuses might entitle him to the praise it, in prorinciales ad- 
mnes^'parcus, tributorum ubique mnlliens saiAnaS. By some, his 
frugal styled ararice, (Jerom. Chrop. p. ISO). 
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ment of the Ear A clRijpae^ his vigilance, and CHAe, 
satisfied bis £fflfibitiotLi^R|^ while he remembered 
that he wa^ the disc^le of the GhBreh, he never 
forgot thatlie was the sovereign of the clergy. 

Undar the reign of an apostate, he had signalized 
liis'teal for the honour of Christianity: he al- 
lowed to his subjects the privilege which he had 
assumed for himself; and they might acceptj 
with gratitude and confidence, the general tole- 
ration which was granted by a prince, addiet^ 
to passion, but incapable of fear or of disguise.* 

The pagans, the Jews, and all the various sects 
which acknowledged the divine authority of 
Christ, were protected by the laws from arbitrary 
power or popular insult; nor was any mode of 
worship prohibited by Valentinian, except those 
secret and criminal practices, which abused the 
name of religion for the dark purpose of 
^d disorder. The art of nfegic, as it was there 
eit^ly punished, was more strictly proscribed : 
but'lSid'<^fi^ror admitted a formal distinction to 

were approved by tiSe' seni^/^^ad by 

the Tuscan haruspices. He had condemned, 
with the consent of the most rational pagans, 
the licence of nocturnal sacrifices ; but he imme- 
diately admitted the petition of Prmfextafi^l^m- 


* Testes sunt leges a me in exordio Imperii mei data ; quiims uni- 
cu^ae quod animo imbibUset colendi libera facultas est. 

^leodos. 1. ix, tit. xvi, leg. 9. To this dcclaratkm ^ Talent:* 
we may add the various testimonies of (xxx, 9) ; 

Zosimus, (1. iv, p. 204), and Sozomen, (1, vj, c. 7, 21). Baronius 
would naturally blame such rational toleration, (Anna!. Ecrles. A. D. 
370, No. 129-13* ; A. D. 376, No. 3. 4). . 
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CHAP, consul Df Achaia, who represented, that the life 

XXV ^ 

of the Greeks, would become dreary and eoln- 
fortless, if they were deprived of the invaluable 
blessing of the Eleusinian mysteries. Philosophy 
alone can boast, (and perhaps it is no more than 
the boast of philosophy), that her gentle hand is 
able to eradicate from the human mind the latent 
and deadly principle of fanaticism. But this truce 
of twelve years, which was enforced by the wise 
and vigorous government of Valentinian, by sus- 
pending tJie repetition of mutual injuries, contri- 
buted to soften the manners, and abate the pre- 
judices, of the religious factions. 

Vaicns The friend of toleration was unfortunately 
ArianTsm, ploccd at a distaiice from the scene of the fiercest 
cufeniiT As soon as the Christians of the 

catholics, Wi^t" had ektrichfed fheiSfelWs from the snares 
367^78. <>f the creed of Rimini, they happily relapsed 
into the slumber of orthodoxy; and"!!!# small 
the Aiiarf pstoty Wat still subsisted at 
Sirniiiim or IVfi&n, inlght he considered, rather 
as objects of contempt than of resentment. But # 
in the provinces of the East, from the Euxine 
to the extremity of Thebais, the strength and 
numbers of-the hostile factions were more equally 
balanced ; and Ibis equality, instead of recom- 
mending the roiinsels of peace, served only to 
perpetuate tiie horrors of religious war. Tlie 
monks and bishops supported their arguments 
by invectives ; and their invectives were some- 
time followed by blows. Athanasius still reigned 
at Afexandria ; the thrones of Constantinople 
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and Antioch were occupied by Arian prelates, chap. 
and wery episcopal vacancy was the occasion of 
a popular tumult. The Homoousians were for- 
tified by the reconciliation of fifty-nine Mace- 
donian, or Semi- Arian, bishops ; but their secret 
reluctance to embrace the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, clouded the splendour of the triumph : 
and the declaration of Valens, who, in the first 
years of his reign, had imitated the ‘ impiwtial 
conduct of his brother, was an important vic- 
tory on the side of Anmiism. The two brothers 
had passed their private life in the condition of 
catechumens ; but the piety of Valens prompted 
him to solicit the sficratnent of baptism, before 
he exposed his person to the dangers of a Gothic 
war. He naturally addressed himself to Eudox- 
us," bishop of the imperial city ; and if the ig- 
norant monarch was instructed byAhat A^ran 
pastor in the principles of heterodox theology, 
his misfortune, rather than his guilt, was the 
inevitable i^se^uence of his erroneous choice. 

Whatever h&d 'determiimtion Gf the 

emperor, he mhst b' 

party of his Christian subjects ; as the' leaders # 

both of the Homoousians and of the Arians be- 
lieved, that, if they were not suffered to reign, 
they were most cruelly injured and oppiregs^. 

” Eudoxus was of a mild and timid disposition. Wbeti he baptii»Ki 
Valens, (A. D. 367), he must have been extremely old ; since he had 
stiKhed theology fifty-dve years before, under Lucian^ a learned 
and pious martyr. Philostorg. I. ii, c. 14-16; 1. iv, c« 4, with 
Godefroy, p. 8g, 205, and Tillemont, Mesa. Eccles* tom. v, p. 474- 
480, &c. 





2G3 THE PECLINE AKD EAtt 

CHAP. After he had taken this decisive step, it was 
■ extremely difficult for him to preserve eithef the 

* virtue, or the reputation, of impartiality. He 
nev'er aspired, like Copstantius, to the fame of a 
profound theologian ; but, as behtid received with 
simplicity and respect the teaets of Eudoxus, 
Valens resigned his conscience to the direction 
of his ecclesiastical guides, and promoted, by the 
influence of his authority,, the re-union of the 
Athanasian heretics to the body of the catholic 
church. At first, he pitied their blindness ; by 
degrees he was provoked a,t their obstinacy ; and 
he in|ensibly hated those sectaries to whom he 
was an object of hatred.* The feeble mind of 


Valens was always swayed by the persons with 
conyereed; gnd the exile or 


i '^ the favoitrs 


the most readily granted in a despotic etairt. 
Such punishments wore frequently; hl^l^ted on 

fion^Eorh'^iesiastics of Constan- 


tinople, who, perhaps accidentally, were burnt 
on shi})board, was imputed to the cruel and pre- 
njeditated malice of the emperor, and his Arhui 
In eytty contest, the catholics ^if yve 
may antich^te that name) were obliged tp pay 
the penalty of their own faults, and «f those of 


their adversaries. In every election, £be claims 
of the Arian candidate obtained the pf^rence ; 
and if they Were opposed by tlie hjsjdrity the 


“5' > ‘ 

Nazianzen (Orat. xxv, p. _432> the persecuting 

spirit c^the Azmns, as an infallible symptom of error and her»y. 
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people, he was usuaily supported by the authority 

of the civil roag^trater fc even fey the terrors of 

a military force. ^ The. enemies of Athanasius 
attempted to disturb the last years of his vene- 
rable and his temporary retreat to his fa^, 
ther’s sepulchre has been celebrated as a fifth 
exile. But the zeal of a great people, who in- 
stantly flew to arms, intimidated the prefect; 
and the archbishop was permitted to end feis life 
in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty-seven 
years. The death of Atfeanasius was the signal 
of the persecution of Egypt ; and the pagan mi- siiu, 
nister of Valens, who forcibly seated the worth- May's. ’ 
less Lucius sm tlm archiepi^pal throne, pur- 
chased the favour of tfee reining party by the 
blood and sufferings of their Christian brethren. 

The free toleration of the heathen and Jewish 
worship was bitterly lamented, as a circiunstaqpe 
which aggravated the mi^ry the cathdies, 
and. the guilt of the impious tyrant of the East.^ 
T^^fectumph of the orthodox party has left a 
deep stain of persecuj^cm. on tjie luempry of Va-seention. 
hms ; and the character oif ,4Kpnnco wfeo derived 
his virtues, as well as his vices, from a feeble 
understanding, and a pusillanimous temper, 
scarcely deserves the labour of an apology. Yet 
candour may discoyer some reasons, to 
that the ecclesiastical ministers oS Valems often 
exceeded the orders, or even the intentions, «f 

' if'yWs sketch of the ecclesiastical governmeat of Vdens Is drawn 
&asi Socrates, (1. iv); Soiomen, tf. vi); Theodoret, fl, iv), and the 
immes^ compilations of Tillemont, (particularly tom. vi, #iii, and 
IS). 
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CHAP, their master; and that the real measure of facts 
has been very liberally magnified by the, vehe- 
ment declamation and easy credulity of his anta- 
gonists.”’ 1. The silmice of Valentinian may 
suggest a probable argument, that the partial 
severities, which were exerci^d in the name and 
provincei^ of his colleague, amouided only to 
some obscure and inconsiderable deviations from 
the established system of religious toleration: and 
the judicious historian, who has praised the equal 
temper of the elder brother, has not thought 
himself obliged to contrast the tranquillity of 
the West with the cruel persecution of the East.* 
2. ''Whatever credit may be allowed to vague 
and distant reports, the character, or at least the 
bqh.aviour, of Valensmay be most distinctly seen 
itt with, the eloquent 

Basil, arehbishqp of Caesarea, who had succeeded 
Athanasius in the management of the Trinitarian 

has been 

composed fidends and admirers of Basil ; 

• Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv, p. 78) has 
already conceived and intimated the same vuspioion. 

* This reiection is so obvu>us and forcibley that Orosius (1. vU* c. 
32, 3S>.d«]ays Ute po^u^n ftRI after tbe death of Valentiniazu Sd- 
cratee» im the otter teady stipposes, 0* iH, c» 32), that it was ai^a^*- 
ed by a philoeophieal oratioD, which Tbemistius pronouttoed in the 
year 374, (Orat. xii, p. 144), in Latin only. Such contradicHons di- 
minish the evidence, and reduce the term, of the peraectition of Va- 
Icns. 

^ Tillemont, whom I follow and abridge, has extracted 
cles. tom. viii, p. 143-167) the most auth^ic drcumstances from 
ttie Panegyrics of the two Gre^ries : the brottef, and tiie friend, of 
The letters of Basil himself (Dupin, Bibliotheque Ecclesias- 
ii, p, 155-160) do not present tte image of a very lively 

persecufion. 
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and as soon as we have stripped away a thick chap. 
coat of rhetoric and miracle, we shall be asto- 
nished by the unexpected mildness of the Arian 
tyrant, who a^ired the firmness of his charac- 
ter, or. rwas apprehensive, if he employed vio- 
lence, of a general revolt in the province of Cap- 
padocia. The archbishop, who asserted, with 
inflexible pride,' tire truth of his opinions, and 
the dignity of his rank, was left in the free pos- 
session of his conscience, and his throne. The 
emperor devoutly assisted at the solemn service of 
tlie cathedral ; and^ instead of a sentence of ba- 
nishment, subscribed the donation of a valuable 
estate for the use of an hospital, which Basil 
had lately founded in the neighbourhood Cae- 
sarea.** 3. I am not able t6 discover, that any law 
(such as Theodosius afterwards enacted against 
tlie Arians) was published by Yalens against the 
Athanasian sectaries ; and the edict which excit- 
ed the most violent clamours, may not appear so 
extreme^ rejurehensible. The emperor had ob- 
served, thatse«^etal(d'ha$csul^ects,gratifying their 
lazy disposition under the ,piietieiM:e O^rd^gion, 
had associated themselves With the monks of 
Egypt ; and he directed the count of the East 

^ BasiltuB Co^sariensis ef^scopus Cappadocise darus habettir .... 
qui multa continentias et ingehii bona uno suparbue nMdo 
This irreverent passage is perfectly In the style and charset«r St. 

Jerom. It does not appear in Scaliger’s edition of his Chronide; 
but Isaac Vossius found it in some old MSS. which bad not been re* 

.fbnned by the monks. 

^ This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) surpass- 
ed in merit, if not in greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of Baby- 
lon. It was princii»lly intended for the reception of lepers, (Greg. 

>’d7ianzeD, Orat. xx, p. 439). 
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CHAP, to dPag them from their solitude ; and to compel 
tbo^ deserters of society to accept the fair,alter- 
fiative, of renouncing their temporal possessions, 
or of discliarging the public duties of men and 
citizens.' The ministers rtf Valens seem to have 
extended the sense of this ^hai statute, since 
they claimed a right of inlisting the young and 
rtile-hodied monks in the imperial armies. A 
detachment of cavalry and infantry, consis^gof 
three thousand men, mashed from Alexandria 
into the adjacent desert of Nitria,^ which was 
peopled by five thousand monks. The soldiers 
were conducted by Ariim priests ; and it is re- 
ported, that a considerable slaughter was made in 
the monasteries which disobeyed the commands 
^ Ihear sovereign.® ' 


been frattM 


ValentinU 

AnreStrains » - . - ' jm m. . , 

the avarice by the wisdom or modeTh legfeSators to r#ti#n 
rier^, wealth ^nd avarice of the- tdei^i^imtty be 


A. D. STOl 


peiw 


edict,*' 


le of the em- 
addressed to 


* Cod. Theodos. I. xii, tit. i, leg. 63. Godefroj (tom. iv, p. 409— 
413) performs the duty of a commentator and advoc%)e. TiUemont 
<Mem. Bcclet. tom. viii, p. SOS) mppottt a second law to excuse bis 

the edict of Vateaar and 

tupwcMcA. ctfcbmce. 

* See d’AnVlB^ Description de I’Egypte, p. 74. HercaOer I shall 
consider the monastic ibstitutions. 

* Socrates, 1. i», c. 34, 26; Orosius, I. vii, c. SB;. in Chron. 

p. 189, and tom. ii, p. 212. The monks of Egypt performed many 
miracles, which prove the truth of their faith. says Jortin, 

<Remarks, vol. iv, p. 79), but what proves the truth pf those mira- 
cies? 

' Cad. Theodos. 1. xvl, tit. ii, leg. 20. Godefiroy, (tom. vi, p. 
4^ efiCr the exatnple Baronius, impartiatly collects all that the 

fathers 
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Dama^us, bishop of Home, svas publicly read in chap. 
the churches-^ the ek*:*.- -He admonished the , 
ecclesiasticsmid mohks not to frequent the houses 
of widowi and Virgins ; and menaced their dis- 
obed*^tfce;with the animadversion tte civil 
judg^i ' The director was no longer permitted to 
deceive any gift, or legacy, or inheritance, from 
the liberality of his spiritual daughter : every 
testament contrary to this edict wasdedktfed null 
and void ; and the illegal donution WaR ciuds* 
cated for the use of the treasury. By a subsequent 
regulation, it should seem, that the same pro- 
visimis tvere extended to nuns and bishops ; and 
that ^ the ecclesiastical order were 

rendered incapahh <d"rec^^h^g any testianentmy 
gifts, and strictly confined to the natural and 
legal rights of inheritance. As the guardian of 
domestic happiness -and virtile, Valentinian 
plied this severe retnesfyte the giwfrfaig Cvil. 

In the capital of the empire, the females of no- 
hlc' i^i^lppl^ent houses possessed a very ample 

devout femah^'h^ 

Christianity, not only trith Cold ia^srat of the 
understanding, but with the warmth of affection, 
and perhaps with the eagerness of fashion. They 
sacrificed the pleasmes of dress and luxury^ aiHi 
renounced, for the praise of chasrity, the 
endearments of conjugal society. Some ^de- 

Tatbets baTe said on the subject of this important law ; whose spi- 
rit waa long afterwards revived by the empennr Fredraric II, Ed- 
ward I of England, and other Christian princes who reigned after 
the twelfth century. 
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siastic, of real or apparent sanctity, was chosen 
to direct their timorous conscience, and to amuse 
the vacant tenderness of their heart ; and tlm un- 
bounded confidence, which they hastily bestowed, 
was often abused by knaves and enthusiasts ; who 
hastened from the extremiti^ of the East, to 
enjoy, on a splendid theatre, the privileges of the 
monastic profession. By their contempt pf the 
world, they insensibly acquired its most dew^le 
advantages ; the lively attachment, perhaps, of a 
young and beautiful woman, the delicate plenty 
of an opulent household, and the respectful ho- 
mage of the slaves, the freed men, and the clients 
of a senatorial family. The immense fortunes of 
the Roman ladies were gradually consumed in 
lavish alins and expensive pilgrimages ; and the 

the first, 

or possibly the sole, place, in the -testament of hi® 
spiritual daughter, still presumed to declare, with 

only 

the ii!®trtna^fc ^qtMi%V end the steward of the 
poor. The lucrative, but disgraceful, trade,* 
Avhich was exercised by the clergy to defraud the 
expectations of the natural heirs, had provoked 
the indignation of a superstitious age; and |wo 
of the most respectable of thp Latin fathers very 

‘ The expressions which I bare used ere temperate and feeble, if 
compared with the vehement invectives of Jerotn, <toat. i, p. 18, 45, 
144, &c.) In Am turn, he was reproached with the guilt which he 
.imputed to his brother menks : and the Sederatm, the VeraipeUit, 
was publicly accused as the lover of the widow Paula, (tom. ii, p. 

He undoubtedly possessed the afiectiohs, boHi of the mother 
^ daughter ; but he declares, that he never abused his influence 
to any s^fish or sensual purposed^ 


6l> rUZ BOUAN EMPIBB. 4.^ 

fconestljr edict of -C ^ ^» 

Valentiniaa and that the . 

Christian prie^^^ideseryed.itflese a privilege 
which^was B^Uenjoyed by comedians, charioteers, 
and |J|i^.ministers of idols. But the wisdom and 
n^Kp^ty of the legislator are seldom vieturitnis 
AaPa contest with they^lmit dexterity of private 
interest; and JeFoaiii^^AnabriM^ll^t patiently 
acquiesce inthe^ui^iee^an ine 
law. -If ;^^the ecclesiastics were ci 
suit of pmonal ecaohiiint^ ypoidd ex^ a 
momljU^alde ipdi^sy # increase the wealth of 
and dignify their covetousness' 

.ti^ of piety and patriotism.^ 

! Ambititii 


to stigniatize the avarice of his clergy by the 
publication of the law of Valentinian, had the 




good sense or 
service the 

and the grateful saint has cefebrated the 
of a very ambiguous character.^ 
But dbiu<^ of RcHb^ 

under the 

have been curiousfy falstdrihn 

Am trti a M t a ^ who deliveix his inipartial sense in 


bidtopcf 



** Fadef dicet*,' 

csfiitt&li ^ 

^ prahaietia « pnccotocOMM, 

^ecdcUsevuror; miiotioear mt ne ri mn fcmjr. 

9- tS) SUcrtetljr imlmiMw th* iacnt «r>Ut fMtaa 

word* of Jerom, W Ww to ;■ RawWiK ^«. a. pi 
»*W «a W* ■tuna, urfUSnS qpti of Tin*.' 

Awat, (Heat. Mm. TiU. p. SM-4t^ 

1f«A. IT. T 



CITAP. 

x*v. 


'■4. •'* 


.TBK 'Iipci.X}^.'^JI'BOiY4l4 

the^ ; 4 Kpre^ve words. — The of 

, ‘J . Ju«j&tius accompanied with peiK» ^^d 
“ plefttjr : but the tranquillity of his govertSa^t 
« was soon disturbed hj^'Woody sedition of ^he 
“ distracted peo^e. of Damasiis 

“ and UrsiiH»s,.it<x seize tbe':l^8©(»p|l sgat, sur- 
“ passpd^tfc* ordinary ineasure itf lnfflsi^ ambi- 
‘V^tioitrThey contended with the rage 
“ the quarrel was maintained by the Wc 

death of their followers^ji^and the prefect, pii- 
“ able to resist or to apf^ase the tu^tilty’ was 
“ constrained, by superior violence, tb retire 
“ into the 'suburbs; -IfeinasMs prevailed : the 
“ well-disputed victory remained on the side of 
his faction; one hundred and thirty-seven dead 

Uca. of Stcini- 



ieir reB- 


“ boiUes” were^ found-Jndhe 



“ gious assemblies; and it ' 

« angry minds of the peoj^ji 

not astonished 

“ that so valuable a prize should inflame the de- 



ihsider the 


“ Jcrom himself is forced to allytr, cntdeltuehu® mterfec 
diveni eexftejpo^etr^f.fin.Chron. 18^ . But an pri^n^ 

«r iietithm-n# tyo ‘pr e ^terr vf theSd^efte party, has 
escaped. Thqr attmr, ttat the doors of the Basilica wew 
and that the nmf’ ««S imtiled J that ttamasus marched^ head 
of his own clergy, grave-diggers, charioteers, and WSSS t^’®*****’ 
that il(H» of 4 m party were killed^ hut that aiaty 

dead hedies were fotftid. This petition is pubHshhd^^^'' fl^ 'P- 'Sir- 
aaond, in the first vcdnrae of hie works! ■*' '# ^ 

* The BatiUca of Sicininns, or Liberius, u pt>hiWy thd Church 
of Seocta Maria Maggiore, on ftedBaqiiiHn* hffl- : ■*• r*- 

SWsSSfO. at^suid Donatus, Boma ‘''r-®- 

p.*6i , 1 .-.r 


“ sires of a 
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, i the fiercest 

anri most /^'^e successful 

“ cutuUdatp is .sei^fe that he will lie enriched 
“ hy. thfe'.offefinj^ of matrons that, as soon 
“ aa-^Est dress is composed with becoming; care 


elegance, he may proceed, in his chariot, 
“’trough the street% of R<nne ;® and that the 
“ sumptuousaess of the iiilperhd:|^‘^;wi]l not 
“ equal the prdfuse and delicate' ent^li^^e;^. 
“ prorMeth by the taste, and at the^exj^ncl) W 
“ the pontiffs. 'I^dw much more ratio- 

“ nallj^^^ues the honest pagan) would thq^ 
“ pontS^^^^lj^ir true happiness, if, instead 
“ df dty -asj^ 

“ cuse fbrl^i^^n^,'^di^%bufi Sni^te tfe 

“ exemplary hfe of some provincial bishops, 

“ whose tempmnee and sobriety, whose nmau 
“ apparel 

“ pure and J^mw id^ue' to th'dC^ty, j&id 
woig^^rs.”5 The schism of Da- 
shed by the eaile 


2’75 
c n.id-' 



.of the 
t^riEtextatus 


^^^qaimty. at' the 


® Th# Damasua styled him Aurucatpiiu iUatronartm, 

tbf ladies ear-scratefaer* i. 

!> Gregory NMi»a2#»*^^|S.‘ jEtjS, p. 
andtasary-ofthepreUtn'illS^SliM in 

gilt isttrrSery ste^ saisei^ traKr, ft& Ttie ttwtiigim Stf «t^ • 
to a . *■' • 

’ AWtebn. xxvii, i Perpetud Momini, uerMjBd^aietatlHIMft-' 
The pRMicy of a Polytheist ! 

r who- makes it fair #|^0ri of (ixvii, 

9 ), indoJis, graTit«togue, 7 , and 

Vales; ad loe.).. .A' ewrious inscripdoii (Oruter MCII, No. 8 ) 

■ record*, 


T 2 
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CRAP, .Pnetextatus was a philosopl^^jpa^pt^ a 


naasi oir learning, of taste, and politene^^^ho 
disguised a reproach in the form of a jes4^^^& 
he assured Damasus,- he could obtain^he 




Foreign 
wars, A. D. 
3fiA.37A 


embrace ^a OhiisiBiln |This lively 

picteBre of the health and luxury of fl^i 
tlic fourth century, becomes the mop^ 
as it represents the intemoediate degreej 
the humble poverty of t1be apostolic Mhcman, 
and the royed state of a temporal prie^i' whose 
dominions eiteildfiroBa the confines ^Naples to 
the. banks of the Po. , ' ^ , 

ij^en the suffrage of the generals and of the 
army committed the sceptre of ^.tile Roman em- 
|^‘hhjthehands,.iQf..^4;^tij^|f^r:eputation 

in afhis, hjs niiiiuiy^ffi ti^P|p||ii^ncea ami 
his rigid attachment to th^^lpilfhs, ^ w^lh ns 
sj^t,, of ancient discipUn4^fl|^^he;iRincipal 

^hie eagernt'ss 

of the' thiops, who' pressed hiiioo nominate his 
colleague, was justified by the dai^erous situation , 
of public affairs; and Yalentinilil himself 
conscious, ..that the abUitRS of 

'-■’K ■ V-',’*' 

records, in two colvmMv his religious and civil honosnir .'^^ 
line he tras PbnUffof *«» Sun, ud of V«gta, Augnr, 

Hierophant. Ac. Ac. In the oUwr.^lliQDMtW 
probably titular. 8. PrSetor. 3. Corrector inf Umbria. 

A Consular of Lusitania. 5. Proconsul of A^^a. ^ Prefect of 
Rome. T. PmOTtnn prefect of Italy. & W Con- 

sol elect ; but he died before the beglnni^rtBl- tl» year 385. See 
tWettiont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. 736. 

• Faciteine Roman* urbis q^geopte ; '« ero proUnus Christi- 
anus- (SAom, tcfei. H. p. H I* laia* than prolahle, that 

Damasus would not i^ve pur^ntcd ids conversion »t suc!^ a pnee. 
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mind were aaeq^tn$40'tl{fe^efefit£ of the distant 
frontiers As soon as 

the reliev^ 4he barbarians 

from^il^^^^^ of his name, the most sanguine 
apine and conquest excited the nations 
East, of the North, and of the SoOih. 
inroads wero often vexatious, and some- a. d. 
times |ormidablei lft% dmin^’flm twelve years 
of the.^^lgn of Valentinian, his firiniii^ and 
his own dominions ; and his 
lius seemed to' insure and direct the 
of his brother. Perhaps the me- 
thod <£r wonld more forcibly express the 

urgen{!4uitd%tj(^ cam of4l^ two emperors ; 
but the ntfenwd of the r^^r, likewise, would 
be distracted tedious and desultory narrative. 

A separate view, of the five great theatres of war ; 

I. Germany ; %^||ritRin ; Illi AfiriOa; IVMlie 



East; and,V. 


If Banube ; will impress a more 
j Ae military state of the empire 
' Yidentinian and Yalens. 

i Imd Mjj^ I. gm- 

faster of the offices 



, I. 

^/offended 

tfrsa^llftiiaster of the offices;* who, by an "??"**"- 

-WW ^ .vi(4eG«uI, 

act of unseasonable parsimony, had diminished ’A. ». 3 «a 
the value, as we|l;. as the quantity, of the 
sents, to whidt ttiey were entitle^ either firmn 
custom or treaty. On the accession of a neW-'em- 
They exju-essed, and they communicated 
/^eir countrymen, their strong sense of the 


^ AinaluBh x|Evi« 5. Valerius a^ds a lon^ and good note on the 
master i>f the offices. 


T • 





before his 
'i the Ale- 
the 


-iSTNir. F4*;L 

The ii^scible. inas4s.rM the 
exasperated by the suspkim 
and the naartirf youth crowded'^ 
^^landafd- Before Vsdeia^banipcpild pass- the ^ps, 
"the villa|fe» <rf 
General 

xpaned, had secured the ‘^pti 
A. D. 36 ^ jjj i^ijg forests of Germany. 

ning of the ensuing ;.ye^ the mill 
the whole nation, in'di^pimid 
broke through the barrier of the \ 
the severity of h northern winter. ^ThroTloman 
counts were defeated and mcStally wounded; and 
the standard of the Heruli and Batavians fell into 
the hands of the conquerors, who displayed, with 
.iB;phh^8hodts;a^liH^ac^iJ^^^t^dkyof their 
vMctdiy. ‘The - sttEhdhrd . but the 

Batavians had not tedeemedNii^iuwpim^^ll^l^' 
wd flight p 

his soIdidfs ihHSf'i^lAiito fear their commander, 



before they could cease to fear the enemy. The 
troops were solemnly assembled v^nsd the tren%» 
Iding Batajians were udosed withm^ fee gird# bf 
&e‘n^^j^^n^^^' '^a]ehtinian then^'^^^^d 
his tribdiimi^lmids if he disdained :.^^msh 
cowardice w ith death, he inflict^ a, , of in-, 
delible ignominy on the offioerar ^ns|^iPtscon- 
duct and pudllanimity were fouBd4i&?bie the first 
occasion of the defeat. The Batavmns were de- 
lirSded from their rank, stri|K|4d“of their arms, 
-and^diridenmied to he seld &«■ slaves to the 
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highest bidder. ^jt 4^|ffWe?^o.us sentence the chaP ; 
troiQis fell deprecated 

the indignation of; their sovereign, and protested, 
that,j^I^/|KOttl4 indulge them in enoth^ trial, 
tl^;^^ild approve themselves not unw^hj of 
i|i^e of Romans, and of his soldiers. Valoa- 
tlnian, with affected reluctance, yielded to tSeir 
entreaties ; the Batavians s^ii^d their arms ; 
and, with their arms, the invincible resolution of 
wiping uway their disgrace in the blood df’^ie 
Alemanni." The principal (^muiand was 
clii^by ilagalaiphiis ; and that experienced ge» 
neral,^.^l^g^had. represented, perhaps with too 
mueh^^^^gn«^E^j^e^^tr|suP (hflBiculties of the un- 
dertaking, .^adAhe mprtiica^n, l^fore the end 
of the campaign, of seeing his rival Jovinus con- 
vert those difficulties into a decisive advantage 
over the scatteE;Cd.f(|rces of,t)he barbgriai^ ^^t Tkeirde. 
the head of a weil-iiisciplin^ army ^.cavSryi ** 

^-ght troops, Jovinus advanced, 
wij^ jcanti ^,. an d rapid steps, to Scarponna,* 
in thi^ 
large diyism 

time to run to their arms; and n^hed fiisWcllers 
with the confidence of an easy and bloodless vic- 
tory. Another dfividon, or rather army, of the 

° Ammian. xxv#, 1-f L'ir, p. 96$. ^Tbelliii|c»ceitf-1he 

BMaTiana is sappre^A by thet»nfempoiM3rwti|er,'arcaB « 

^military honour, which could not affect a Greek rI)*tiOiiciaB of the 
J^llc^eeding age. 

' ’’‘liie d’ An vUte, Notice da I’ancienne Getiia, p. ^7. Tb» name 
M«>teUei which is not apedSed by Amaiasiis, ih dearly under. 
^to^|qir!M[ascpu, (Hist, of the ancient Germans, Tii, 9). 



t 
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tim A«ro rit.^ 

^eo^llfter the cruel and wanton dev^iptio^ of 
tli(&jie^aceht countiy, reposed themselves-JiiS&B 
hanks of the Moselle. Jorinus, whtftli^ 
<^wed the ground witii the eye of a gener^ 
fflhde his silent a deep and 

Woody M^^wild distnit^ ^eeive the 

indolent see^ty of the Germans. ^Some were 
bathing their huge limbs in the river ; 
were combing their longhand flaxen hair 
again were swallowing large draughts ofyicb and 
delicious wine.. On a sudden they heard the 
sound of the Roman trumpet ; they saw the ene* 
my in their oimp. Astonishment produced dis- 
ordm*; disorder was followed by flight and dis- 
may ; and the confused multitude of the bravest 
wt^rri^ 3fps,' pieced by the mv^n^-and javelins . 

escaped to the third and most ^(ms|d^^eh3||$ 
camp, in the Catalaunian plaiasi^lKnr ^ySohs . 

iia^% to standard ; and the barr 

barimi chiefs, alarmed and admonished by the 
fate of their companions, prepared to encountei^ -. 
in a decudve battle, the victoricms fbrces t 
lieutenant 31ie bloody and^ 

stinatecohffict li^ed a wb<de summer’s day^witb 
equal valour, and with alternate SiK:ce^>:.^{be 
Romans at length prevailed, with ^Jkea of 
about twelve hundred men. Six t|Mm»md dP the 
Alemanni were slain, four tiumsaidwefe wound- 
ed t and the brave Jovinus, the fly- 

ing itnBut ef th w host at £av the banks 
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oT the Rhine* to recwve the = 

applsuse of of the 

consuliA^'ftf^i^'enstilng' >T!le triumph juiy. 

of thO^^R^Hait^ tras indeed sullied by thfenr treat- ' 
ni«tt^f<fee captive king* whom they bung oh a* 
•without the knowledge of their indigO^itit ‘ 
general. This disgraceful act^of cruelty, which • 
might be imputed to the ft»y^fjPSte:troops, was 
followed 1^ the delibtt’ate muiider ' 

the cnn of Yadomair; a Geitoaa prince, of a wedk^ 
and rickly constitution, -birt of a dmring and for- 
midid»le Spirit. The domestic assassin was insfi- ^ 
gati^''a&#-{Mmtected by the Romans;* and the' 
riolari(^*df^ilKtrs m^'haini[8i^-aud justice be- 
trayed thrir^s^feri^ appieheitsibi of ftibvreitoiess - 
of the declining empire. The use of the dagger 
is seldom adopted in public councils, as long as 
they retain any^t!onfidetK» « tl» 

«#ord. ^ ■' ■■ 


tinian' 


i tiie Alemanni appeared to be humbled Vaienti- 
sities, the pride of Valen- 

I Jin the 

of Mogunti^in, ^ in W 

of the Upper Germany. In the insuspicious 
moment o( a Christian festival, Rando, a bold 
and artful chi^tahij' nrbo had long meditated his 
attempt, sudden^* passed tfaeRbim^^<^ihnd ^^' 
defenceless town/and letired witb#lnttlliftida of- 


hattles we dciciiW tf Ammiaain, (fX'rii, 2^. •»d by 
0. iv, pi. 209), who tuf^otes VtlcDtiniaii to have been 
prtaak.’' ' 1 - i?,- ■ ' 

• St»^ a^j^taote nostroium, opeohtA, Aihmia#. axv^ 10. ^ 
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, ^ther sex. Valentiniafcji^lll^ to 

jg|Bp^te.r severe vengeance on the 
■ ^nation. ’Cttunt. Sebastian, with theb«^^Cf 
^Italy and lUyrkeffla# \s®s,eiE4ered to invade 
country, mffst i^^b^ly.J^ 5 j^%side of Rhaetia. 
The en;Hi(e^|lk^li«»», ^o^MpeAby his son 
6rat;|w^^f|£^sed the Rhine at the tend- of, a for- 
midable army, which was supported;. O^^th 
flanks by Jovinns and %yerusi the two nnp^p- 
general of the cavalry and infantry, of tha.West. 
The Alemaani, unable to prevent the deyastation 
of their vill^s»;J^xed their camp on a lofty, and 
almost inaccessible, mountain, in the modern 
duchy -of Wirtemberg, and resolutely expected 
the approach of the Romans. The life of Valen- 

plore son^ secret and unguarded 
of barbarians suddenly rose.;fl^aai^lhiirtW)bus- 

his horse doiyn >a.ateep and slippery descent, was 
obliged to leave behind him his armour-bearer, 
and his helmet, magnificently enriched with go}4 
and precious stones. At the signal of the gene- 
ral a^ult, ,^e Rom^ teeops encompassed 
ascended the iiiountain of l^Iicinium 
different sides. Every step which tb^ gfuu^d, 
increased their ardour, and abated 
of the enemy ; and after their united forces had 
occupied the summit of the hill* they impetif- 
oariy urged the barbarians doWt the northern 
de30Krt»,.where Count Sel^tstiatt was posted to 
intercept their retreat. After this signal victory, 
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"Valentinian ‘winter-quarters at _ c h ap. 

Treves; wllere- joy by 

the exfaifaSf^itt^f s^endid and triamj^tal games.** 
But'^e^ryeinonarch, instead of aspuis^ to the 
of Germany, confined hs attestiim to 
‘jtfedmportant and latorious defence of the 
ftc frontier, against 'an onemy, whose strength 
yvas renewed by a stream of volunteers, 

which incessmitly 'flowed from thcMHoatidia^t 
tribes of the North.** The banks of the Klnac, 
from its source to thestrmghtsof^the ocean, were 
closely planted' with strong castles and conve- 
iflent iWera; new works, and new arms, were 
inven'bSd.ii^'the -iiigenui^jof'^ prince who was 
skilled in the’mechahical hrtS j^andMs iwiB^rous 
levies of Roman and barbarian youth were se- 
verely trained in all the exercises of war. The 
progress of • the work, which Wfs 
posed by modest representations, and sometimes 
l!l^(Ph^ile attempts, secured the tranquillity of 
nine subsequent years of the 
■ a^inMrii<illa^i^ #l i W i iti ^ ^ v 

• The expedition of Valentinian i« relatd bj. Animianue, •v;*xvii, 

10); and celebrated by Ausonius, (Mosell. -191, Ac.), who fool- 
ishly supposes, that the Romans were ignorant of the sources of the 
Danube- ' ' . 

^ Immanis enim natio, jam inde ah incunabulis primis varietatr 
casuum imminuta ; ita saepius adolesrit, ut fiiisM Ibhgis t.Tcolu ieSti- 
Bieiur intacta. Ammum. xxeiii, S.- 'Utie des 

, Peuplcs de I’Europc, tom i», p. 370) ascribes the feesBdity of tjie 
I^Utmtannl to their easy adoption of strangers, 

- ' Antnsian, xxviii, 8; Zosimus, L Iv, p. 21A "Ke younger 
Victor mentions the mechanical genioa • of Tdentinwh, nova anna 
meditaiat ^ngereterrt sen limo simulacra. 
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The Bur- 
gundians, 
A. D. 371. 



TMf Airti tiilfc 

' TA^|>ftRient emperor, who diligentljTjl^PSctised 
maxims of Diocletian, was stridienli to 
tonent and excite the intestine divisions 
Mbes of Germany; Aifti«t> the middle of the 
fourth cento^, of Lusace 

occu^^ {Be yague dominion df 
otAiirS'; a warlike and numerous 
Vandal race,** whose rfjscure name ini 
swelled into a powerful kiiigiiom/and has finally 
settled on a fiourishing province. The most 
remarkable ctttitjDitfhuice in the ancient manners 
of the Burgtftidiim^ d|^K;ar» to have been the 
difference of their civil and ecclesiastical con- 
stitution. The appellation of jF/iewdiaos was given 
to title. o£ Sinistus 

the priest was sacred, and Bis dignity 
but toe temporal government wffl 

accused 

the cmwi^'OP of the king, he was im- 

mediately deposed ; and the injustice of his sub- 
jects made him responsible for the fertility of the 
earth, and the regularity 0# the seasons, whi^ 
seemed to tnote properly within the safcef- 
dotal departm^!^ The disputed possesaite of 

* Bellicosos «t pubig immenga Tiribng affluentei; "•* SiWt aittu- 
endos fiDiUmis uniTersig. Ammian. zkTiii, A 

• I am always apt to subject historians and travelers of fm- 
prosing extraor^nary^ facts into general laiMk Ammiinns ascribes 
a siaflar -custom to Bgypt : and the Chinese- hirrt fdspnled it to the 
Tatsil^ Bomaa empire, (do Cuign^.Htot dis Huns, tom. ii 
part I, p. 
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some salt-pits aAlemanni and the chap. 
BurgundiaRs|alf@i|a0M^Mt£^tei latter were 
easily tem^^i by ^ secret relieitBtions, and 
liber^ of l£e emperor ; and thdr fabu> 

loK^^l^SE^t' from the Roman soldiers, who had 
ffMTi^rly been left to garrison the fortre^e^^of 
Ibrusus, was admitiM with mutual credulity, m 
it was conducive tu mutu^ An army 

of fourscore thousand Burgundians 
on the banks of the Rhine, and impatiieatl/i»' 
quiredthe support andsubsid^which Y alentinian 
had promised: but they were amused with gk- 
o^es mid delays, till ^at length, after a fruitless 
eApectatlM, they ware competed to retire. The 
arms and fortidcations 

checked the fury of their just resentment ; and 
their massacre of the captives served to embitter 
the hereditary feud (tf tlie Bui|^BdKKlie^<|BMb^ 
Alomanni. The inconstmny' of a wi& prince 
Rtem^erbaps, be explained by some alteration 
atul perhaps it was the origin- 
al 

than to destroy, 

have been equally overtunied by the esdirpation 

' Salinarum finiuznque causi Aleciannis ssepe jurgabant. Am- 
luian. xxviii, 5. Vom^ l3u/f dliiputed tbe possewuAi of tte-Nab, 

' a riTer which produced aalt, and which had been *hes<a>)^ at awfawt 
OAlentian. Tacit. Annal. aiji, S7, a^ T . ipujm^ ^^ . . .. • 

* Jam inde temporibns priscia s^aolem se esse Bomanam Burgun' 

^ ^dUDt : and the vague (ra^t^ gradual!; assumed a more regular 
)be[^.mr<>s. 1. vii, c. 33). > It is annihilated b; the decifiva author. 

who composed the iustsc; of Dennis, and served in 
G«Rm^,(FUn. Secund. EpisCiii, ^ sixty years after the 

death of that hero. Germancram gaura quinque; Vindili, quorum 
^ars BurguTidioatt, Sic, iHut. Natur. iv, S8). 
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CHAP. of. German nations. Among tbc 

. pHs®et<rf€te Alemanni, Macrianus, whdj twjtb a 

Roeoan name, had assumed the arts of a srfdter 
and a statesman^ d^ewedWabatred and esteemi? 

„ The emperOT hisase}^ unencum- ’ 

maricsh^'*fil^%ntes inf® the coiint^t4i^:%ould 
have seized th® direct of his-^piil^^ 
if his judicious measures had not been ddfeUi^ 
by the impatience of the'^oops. Macrianus wsls^ 
afterwards admitted to the honour of a personal ' 
conference “wWi’ lheiranperor ; and the favours 
which he r»:mi«d, fesed Wm, till the hour of his 
death, a steady and sincere friend of the repub- 
lic.’’ 

The Sax- foTtifications of 

0f Gaul nnd Biil 

tian was expo^ to depredations of 
ons. That celebrated namej iir/WhUdi^ii^h^^ 
ad^jaasMiiiiKAdhHMesMMidaqP^Ntehot^^^ of 
Taotas^^andia the^mi^ # Ptolemy, it faintly 
marks the narrow neck of the Cimbric peninsdla; 
and three small islands tow'ards the mouth of thtf; 
Elbe.* This, contracted tiwritory, tlie pre%n^^ 

--- -*• . ^ *■ '*’•^-5 -''’K ' ”■ 

^ The 'nts asd aegpt^east, Fdative to the Burgundte** 
Alemanni, me diefiiictir eeteted by Aitimuuius MarcelUni^ ficnoi, . 

S ; xxixf 4 : XXX, 3). Orotief, 0. Tu, c. 32). aad 

of Jerom and GMuodorius, fix aenie dafet. and. ^ 

stances. . 4;.;; - ■; 

‘ Esri m xs^tMs rut Ki/tfifixrt XaJmsa.^Al^'tiy norttom 

extxemty oT the -peainsid^ <tbe Cimbric praBl M^j8 ^-.*<^ Pliny, iv, 
27’^ PtUteny fixes tbs xunnant (d'the interval 

betweefi and tte Cimhij with4».^!l|51iWW*>«Si *«■* 

united, as My Ai tits sixth cestuiy, tlkvational appellation 

of Daves. See Cluver. Oennan- Anti^. h Hi, c. 21, 22, 23 ^ 
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ituchy of JHolstem/w^ chap.* 

incapable 

swarms reined tiie ocean, 

who fiUed:^il&itish island witii their Jmigttage, 
theie.4iM^'aad their colonies ; and- wh0 
de£»%9ed the liberty of the North against the. 
arms of Charlema^e* . The solution of this 
difficulty is easify 4erived^oiS« tibi'^nilar man- - 
ners, andleosejcenstituticm, (d* the . 

many; which were blended with- mtffiothCTl^ 
the slightest accidents msep’^ae’ Irimidship. The 

situation of the natfive Saxons disposed them to '' 
emlffaiee ithe hazardous professions of fishermen 
aiul jHlraten; tandthd aucc^mf their first adven- 
tures would natur^a^excitethe eraiiliitiOBof their 
bravest countrymen, who were impatient of the 
gloomy solitude of their woods and mountains. 

Every tide might fioat dowtt tlm'^£llin «li^ 
fleets of canoes, filled with hardy nnd-udrepid 


aaia^aates, who aspired to behold the unbounded 
pria|^hinitiie,4Qeean> and to taste the wealth and 


Jt altfMdi.seeaa |)iiM 

bahle; however, that 

aries of the Saxons were furnisbhd by the nations 
who dwelt along the shores of the Baltic. They 
possessed arms and ships, the art of nayigaj^p, 
and the habits of naval war; but the,dj^lil%-ot& 
issuing through the northern fcahiiimi of Hercu- 


d’Avin* (EtabiissCirtent dts Etats 36 ITEuro^, ,&ej p. 
marked ^ ^tensive Hmits of S^pnjr of Qurl»> 
magiM; — 


# 
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les,|||ft^|^: during several months iXP fte year*, 
^f^^lructed with ice), confined their and 
-r^g^inge within the limits of a spaci(H» lake.r 
The rumour of the sup^^sful armaments which 
sailed fronn the M would soon 

Avig, and to launch their vessels on the great sea.^ 
various troops of pirates and adveaStturers, 
who fought imder the same standard, were ii^en- 
sibly united in a permanent aodety^ at first of 
rapine, apd afterwards of government. A mi- 
litary confetj^atioQ was gradually moulded into a 
national body, by the gentle operation of mar- 
rii^ and consanguinity; and the adjacent tribes, 
who solicited the alliance, accepted the name and 
sCi-^B.SaJtom* ‘.'If the fact were not esta- 

evidence, we 

should appear to abuse the credulity ottMread- 
ers, by the description the vmaelbJiiiNrhich 

i far the waves 
the British Channel, and 
the Bay of Biscay. The keel of their large flat- 
bottomed boats was framed of li^t timber, 
but the sides and upper works consisted onfy of 
wkkor* with . a covering of strong Mies* 

* Dniso# had laiJcd in their attempt t^ mr cv^ 

to approach the Scfiend, (efyled. aom an obvious co- 

lumns Hercules) ; and the naval enterptize VMtriMWir tanmwd, 
ffMlt. de Horibus German, c. S4). The ICMwMtBt v*ich the 
Bomans acquired of Uw naval powers of the Baltie, ».■ M, 45), was 

•htained hjrUi^ taadjounieTS in search cCmBhinv 
■e^iQuin et Aremoricut piratam i Vfi Tvri# ttlft tf, - 
shat ; cni pens aalum fulcei* a iSi «» M . » ,„ 
rt ct astute ghtnctia BSeeltediet lembo. 

Siden, in ftaegrr. MU. 36*. 

'Si» 
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the course distaut naviga- chap. 

tiong, exposed to 

the freqiie&tfy fO the misfor- 

tune^ :«fati[%WflFeek ; and the naval ttUntis of the 
SaxiHMMfete'Undoubtedly filled with the ^ctidnats 
a^^lbdosses which they sustained on the' cdSts 
of Britain and 6ait};> . But^'ihe daring spirit of 
the pirates brawedt^e|)ei#Mhi^^ the sea, and 
of the shoi’e{«:^i^ skill was conftriii^f^,tfte 
h^its ofenteiprize; the meanest of their 
nersj was; alike c^blt «#>hi^d}ing an oar,* of 
rearn^^ saik OK^«tittid«R:&g a vessel ; and the 
S)ii«oiift,n^Q«eed: in the appearance of a tempest. 


fieeta^^/tbe!- tKey liBtft ^ukM 

an accurate knowledge of the maritime pro- 
vinces of the West, they extended the scene of 
tkeir depredations, emd tbcMMt sequeirttgtjec^^ftfetls 
no reason to presume<an their secimty; ’ The 
>g g<j iilfl||j »Qat8 drew so little water, that they could 
f11Wll|lplW|pi].fin m on hundred miles 

had enteredvthe mouth of the Seine, or of the 


■■ "..f.-.rK ,f #• 

Cicy-tela^ , for. A 

OBt light, vettcla, were likewise un4 la 
(ebMat. de addiGi^KhatJ 

tonit fi,' p. 41, 4*). , The Brilub re*»tl(. nPVtU nutdjUte- 
■4iC,^e;Cniips.<^ Cnar. - > i- • ... •: 

originci wetoonf vt'-Hib SaXut7 'pirate* 'miiir be found *iii 
S!d(»da» .^^MiiDaru, (I. liii, epiet. S, jii g8S, edit. Sinuoud.), aiKi the 
beat eeitUiiCUtBry in the Abbf dii Boev ^Hist. Cririt|uc de la Mo- 
narehie Ac. tom. i, 1. i. c. 16, p, 1+S-1A5. Sse JiiOlwiK * ♦- 

^ 77. 78). ' ^ '/ 
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CHAP. descend, with the iti^pift'^ream of 

ttiKitjfene. into the Mediterranean. 

A. D. 37 i/#^h of Valentinian, the maritime 

Craill were afflicted Saxons ; a mHitfflfy 

eonnt was«tatioiieA f(]r ‘#KNIei^ of the 
coast, i^/«|^N»#i6an office, 

wfco%»t^’tes stifength, or hs hlMiei^’^Hequal 
Iterte task, implored the assistances S^Sctetus, 
master-general of f tile infantry. Ifte -Sll^E*ss, 
snrrofinded and 6ofc4Mri4befe^‘'''we*e fto 


’reBttquish their i^il, and to ^iffli'&Jseteet hand 
of tbkr ^dt'^Hnd’ wtoast youth to^serve^ta^-the 
im^rial armies; ®ltgr*sti|mlated'Dnly a ‘safe mid 
hnrionrable retreat : and the condition was rea- 


dily granted by the Roman general ; who medi- 
of {!^tfidy,*^4mpp6dent ns it was 

arms, to ' revenge tli» fhte of ’bis COSiftfeyilih. 
The' premature engemess '^o 

the a&WiS^eV^ffl^’^li^^OBld perhaps have 


fallen the victims of their own treachery, -tf 'a 
large body of cuirassiers, alarmed 
of the-combat, had not'hasiilyadvanced fenihi- 
tilfd&t^ 

undaunted -valour of the Saxons. Smtte of the 


prisoners were saved from the 
to^^ed iheir blood in the t]he 

orator Symmachus complaint, 'ttiitt^##«8ty-hine 
pf those dwperate savage^ them- 

' *.^^niM>.,(nnii, 5) justifiet UiS WUhST mth to pirate* and 
robMi t OMwb* (L rii, cJ 38) torare'dear!; expresses tli^ real 
guSt t virtttte a^pse.s^tate terriinles. 



09 THB, B0M4N EAfPias. 

with 4i^p«h4ed 

philosi^jy ^^^^ ;^ -.R(M^.- WEfe 

«"***» rhorroFi #hen .they ,w^ Jn- 

fpriop^^^^the Saxons consecrated. 

tb^^tfie of their human- s^\i-, and tfa^ ^tlti^. 
o^^rtained by lot the the barb^oits 

11^ Tbe« tahulous cotenies 
Troja^, of , Scandinavians andiSpwaardSr^^^ 
flattered the pride, and atnsped the creduflty^ of 
bui' .i^p ancestors, JbaxpiUisensibly vanisbedr.in 
^jMgfefcaf science and philosophy. “ The pre- 
«§«ii%^^»sfl^»with tbe^Jamifle^^d rational 
c^udop,,t^thfdf.flie. isla^ 

Irelandwere gradually peopled from the adjacent 
continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, to 
the extr^tyof CmthnesS aodjimterH^lf^te^ 
mory of a Celtic or^n was distmctljr iif^r^ikf, 
resemblance of language, of re- 
osanners : and the peculiar cha- 
bc; patjiiralty 

ascribed to the influendBiSpC acc^t^^ 




II. Bbi. 

TAIH. 

^lie Scots 
and Piets. 


f Symmachus ( 1 . ii, opist. 46 ) still presumes to mention the sacred 
names of Socrates and philosophy. Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, 
nnght condemn ( 1 . viii, epist. 6 ) #ith fere inconsistency., tba hiffiian 
.V^iRces of the Ssdeons.. • , ; W"-. 

^ »In the beginning of the last century, tim ' learijej' Cainden 
was <Miged to undermhae, with respectftil seeptiejstn^ the romance 
^ JgpOiu the Trojan ; who ft now buned in. oh^t ^vk^.witb 
4fta^ter of Fhairaoii, and her numerous . Yet 

iotajned, that some rdiam^s bf the JU'&nn ee^Buty still 
ha ^aottg the original natlyra of Ireland. A pe^Ie dissatis- 
*ed with tJ»lr-ptBS*Dt condition, grasp at any yisfons of th^ past or 
future glory. 

11,2 



cba#. 


The Roman prty'jfe^^sa re- 
state of civilized and pedi^lMiefv- 
the rights of savage freedom 
ti^ed to thfe <tf Caledonia. Tlfe 

the' Scots IridRil^^PiCTS,’ 
'#!fe^ave since experienced a very dil^^fiife'ftr- 
tune. The power* * tod almdst the tai 
the Pmts, have been exiilKgtiitile^ by 
‘eessfti} rivals ; and the ^ofs, ^diyntaihiBg 
fbr £^es tfaei&%hity^^ ind^ndeiit kih^oas^ 
h^e~ l^t^li^,' voluntary 

’ Siifetfi the honours of the English name. The 
band of nature had contributed to mark the to- 
of ’ Sco^ and Flcts. The 

* TldCaa, rather bis &lbc$r4i»»btie 'A|ric^^ 

^tmw^r.SpaRish complexipa of some 


thehr 'sohtf deliberate opinion.—*** tn qii fr e reutf^ ^ l i w i p ^&fftimanti 

fertiin’ Micra depr.- 

** li«ndam''-.i<. jOTHia»i<<#>tSMiaai.Hti»»><ln ViL Agrirol. c.xi).'’ 
r.TFxr liad observed their common religion, (Cnminent. do Rcllo Gal- 
lico, vi, 13); and in his time the emigration from the Belgic iSihl 
v-as .V recent, or at least an historical event, fv^ 10). .CanAd^,^ 
I!ritiid> Strabo, baamodestijr ascertained our genuine antiquities, CBd- 
tinni^ vet. i, tomdnetion, p. iirapcai). 

'Caledonian 
Itaimed and ingenious 

wlioth ffiefr birth and education had pecnliarl; qualtffi^ ibr that 
otHce., See Critical Dissertations on the Orq^V 
of tl^ C^edonians, by Dr. John MacpberM«*.,tiS|^i^'4t^ in 
4to; a^, IntrodhcUon to the lliatory of Great,hrU,tun and Ireland, 
damee MTacphei^an, £sq. London, ITTS, iu'lto, third edit. Dr. 
'^acpbersoatnisaMi&terin ttie iste of < 1 ) 1 * and It ii a cirrum- 
'’t^iipi|li(<Bauia,1>te for the preaent age, Slgilete with ern- 

^a ritieism, should hare been eamp^M iu the most rsmote 
of'*" 
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flamer were and theJattar 

those, of ■ of. Cale^ 

donia ^ ■.&• ie^ fertile 

countrj^^l^|^^^e«en in a rude state (of, tillage, 
waS'O^P^iN^ producing a considetable..^^i^tit^ 
of and the epithet of cruitnichy or 

expressed tb&coQte^f,. or emy, of the 
eamivorous highlander. of the 

earth might introduce a more accurate sepa^ion 
of propertj^ and the haMts : a: s^ntai^ 

but the lore of arms and psiBQe .was stdl the rul-. 
ing passion of the-Bictat^and their warriprs»>who 
stripped, themselves for a dsyr of battle, wa» di- 

of the Romans,, by the 
strai^ huhion<4xf. papttiag 
with gaudy colours and fantastic figures. 'The 
western part of Caledonia irregularly rises into 
wild and barren hiUs, .which, 
toil of the husbandman, and are amst pfhfii^lify 
0 ** i'he pasture of cattle. The highlanders 
Tritn^^^^nffl tn the occupations of shepherds^ 

any permanent h abhatjeetwjyMy • 
pressive name of Scots, which, in the Celtic 
tongue, is said to be equivalent to that of wan- 
derers, or ve^emU. The inhabitants of a barren 
Innd were urged to sedc a fresh supply .of j||pd^ 
waters. The deep lakes in-' 

t^r^t their country, are ple^ifully st^<^ with 
l^i^iand they gradually ventured ,tq ca^ Jheh 
inf the waves (rf the ocean, , The vhanity 
®f tW Hebrides, 80 profusely scattered along the 

u 3 


cnam . 

XXV. 






t' of Scotland, tempte# CttlidJ 
their skill ; and the^i^n%%d^ 
degrees, the art, or rather the hlWift^hf 
n^a^Qg thdr boate in j^ liithpestuous sea, aM 
of steering th3r hoctlh^iircdtt^ by the light of 
the welUlcBO’^rSS^.'* headlands 

of Csd^cUih&^tfmosi touch the spa- 

<aK^Mand, which obtained, from its 
ve^tation, the epitj|ieS; of Gtien; and^ftt^^pi^ 
served, with a slight aM'^tida, tM^’tij«are nf 
tfr feme, or Ireland. It is jS/i9SS&fe,*tltat^‘ld some 
remote j^iriod i^'ahtiijuity, the fertile pains ctf 
Ulster reeeiired’ a' chMny bf hungry Scots; arid 
^hat the strangers of the North, who had dared 
to encounter the arms of the legions, spread their 
sayaj^e and unwarlike natiVes 
a soKkiydi^jiiiBdi If a certdiky tfeat, ifr the 
det;lining age of the Roman cmpirb, 

Irelarid^ and th‘e isle of Mari, 

who 

wef^ iifipftffifefy Mterprize, were 

deeply affected by the various accidents of tlieir 
mutual fortunes. They long cherished the-' livri* 
ly tradition of their common name and orighp 
nftteioimriea of of Saint^idto 

over 


tain, established the vain opinion, tliri%liidfnlH^ 
couritrywen were the natural as weB-^tj^ltual 
fathers of the pettish rate, Tfiri lpHli and ob- 
Kaire tradition has been pr^^std. dte vene- 
Bede, who scattered s(rii#TtfyS i^light ovw 
the 'iisrimess of the eighth centttry. On this 
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s%J|t foundatio^jpyiHge j^^sUruc ture of fable c 9 a f. 
was and the , , 

monks ; ta^osdiii^riEn^n, }who e^ally abused 
the Jction. The Scottish nation, 

witb.^^^l^ pride, adopted their Irish fene- 
al og ^^ and the annals of a long line of imagparir 
kings have been adorned by the fancy of Boetbin^ 
mid the classic el^gfanpe 

Six years after the deatii of the Their in- 

destructive inroads of the Scots and Piets reqhhSsd 
the presence of his youngest .sw, who reigned 
in the western Constans visited his 

Briji^ dunuinons : but we may form some e^ 
matnof the hnportance.Qf his achievements, by 
the langnagn of pan^rh;, wlyeh 

• The Irish descent of the Scots has been rerived, in the' last 
moments of its decay, and strenuously supported, by the Rev. Mr. 

Whitaker, (Hist, of Manchester, «<d. I« 4ai,frasri.>'pMtM)(S 

History of the Britons asserted, &c. p. |*e idd^MN* 

ledges, I. That the Scots of Animiar.us Merreri'S'.m (A. t). 340> 
sriN^dready settled in Calcdoni . ; .■■'d the Itum.’ti authors do 
theii emigration from another country. 3. That 
■a ^8 have, ^n asmteij, . 

ries, (Buehanan, Cwabdenj- IW Sih ht WI ngi^, ■ 
fabulous, a TImU three of the biah Iribea, irhish ere mea^pned by 
Ptolemy, (A. D. liO), were of Caledonian extraction. 4, Thai 
a younger branch of Caledonian princes, of the house of Fingal, 
gcquired and possessed the monarchy of Ireland. After these con- 
cessioDs, the remaining dilTerence between Mr. Whitakey and 
adversaries is minute and obehlrA The gemim hattatjf 'fttXilt 418 
fcoduces. of a Fergus, die cousin of Omiiin, silv was iiiiihplanted 
(A. O. 330) &om Ireland to Cale^nia, is bailt on a conjectunl 
sdj^^dCTent to the Er^ poetry ; and the feeble cririrnce of Richard of 
C Mt ii uiUa ’i a monk of the fbarseenth century. The lively spirit of 
the,lKmMd.and ingenHras antiquarian bas tempagd hi^ to the 

natmre of ^question, which be so v^emenify debates, and so ahiolute- 
/y decides. 
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CHAP, his the elements; in other 

_ ^ 5 ‘u il- wof^^the good fortune of a safe and easy pass- 
the port of Boulogne to the hto'bour' 
of Sandwich." The cahnnities which the af. 
f&ted provincials eoutannedith experience, from 
foreign war ;and j^*ae^e t3«R^igp,< were aggra- 
vated h^^i^es^bie and corrupt adminla^ation of 
the eunuchs of Constantius ; and the^ftmisient 
refief which they might obtain from the irntHea 
of Julian, was soon Ihstby the absence and <feath^< 
(rf ttieif benefactor. The spms ^ ^Id and • sil- 
ver' which had been painfully collected* or libe- 
rally trasssndtted, far the payment of the troops, 
we*(fewttercepted by the avarice of the command- 
ers; discharges, or, at least, exemptions, from 
t^e military service, were publicly sold; the 

wore injuriously 

prlved of tlifflp and scanty subsisteace,:.p9f(K< 
voked them to frequent (tesertionv 

were 

iBfesi^,with$iulid)«Eakf.^’:^he-«fq>ressi^ of the 
good, and the impunity of the wicked, equally 
contributed to diffuse through the island a spirit 
of discontent and revolt; and every ambitioitt. 
suhj^j^, ey^ desperate exile, might entertain a 
reaeMM^ip hope cd subverting the weak, apd^dis- 


° Ilyeme tumentcs »c ssevicntes undas calcistia Qi^^tn aob 
vestris; . . insperatam impcratoiis raciem B«it|ranoa e^vit. Ju- 
lioa Firmieus Matemna dc F-rrorc Profan. lletig.pu Gronov. 

adra'ccrn Miiiiic. Fael. Sec Tillcmont, (Hiat. Ses.finfmiiri, ton. 

^ 336 ). ' ^ ^ ' 

klSbanius, Orat Parent, c. xsxix, p. I8ik* c&ona paaaage 
!>«• tbe diJigeiice of our Brititb MtiqiiKiea. 
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tracted hostile tribes 

of th^ Nortl^iidfe<(i^«|BM)^b4|B^^ie %nd power 
of the 8i^!p6ided~*their do- 
mestic barbarians of rile land and 

sea, the Piets, and the Sa3ti^S£ S|»ead 

theipilt#^, with rapid and irresistible faiy^^ffom 
wall of Antoninus to, riie shores of Kei^ 
Every productioit4if~iii1taiid t^i)t^ every object 
of convenience or hnou^/which' in- 

capable of creating by labour, 
trade, was accumulated 4n‘4he rich and fruithit^ 
province- of Britaufe^ philosojAer may de- 
{dm-e the eternal discord of the human race, hot 
he)>‘«(4i contest, iimterite desire of is a more 

rational^iovoe^aon4lHm rite .Ta&^,i#COii^ae8t. 
From the age of Constantine to that of the Plan- 
tagenets, this rapacious spirit continued to in- 
stigate the poor and hardy Calei^niiiH8^^iwri?;ri|ae 

the songs of Ossian, was disgraced by a 
sa«l|[IRipas«8^ of the virtues of peara, and of 

dations of the Soots axM vti 


y The CaledooicBS praiie4 and coveted the gold, the steed*, the 
Kghts, &C. of the tttaager. See Dr. Blair’s Dissertation jganpsis^, 
TOl.'ii,'ji. 343; and Mr. hfacj^iarsoD’s Intnoduetiiia, {l ' 

^ l.ord l.ittleton lias circunistantiall; rtlslcd, (RfisukyM Henry II, 
vol. i, p. IS2), and Sir David Dalijniple has slightly mentioned, 
CntiiMi of Scotland, vel. i, p: 69), a'baibdrOus inroad of the Scots, at 
D. 1137) when law; and society, aulrt hmre'wft- 

.jl^S^^pi^tive manners. , * , , 


mei- 

cdAii 

xxv." 



c«Aft i [the Attacotti*® , theEf^enades, 

,', ^^^l^awards the soldiers, of Valen^^,^ are 
af^eed, by an eye-witness, of delighting in, the 
t9ste:(Kf human. < When they hunted 
woods for jH’ey, U i# they attacked the 

shepherd. that they 

curipusl^;.s^feetod tbn most delieti^^filMl toawny 
ppts^both of males and femmes, wld^. EJhey 
jwnpared for their hofrid repasts.*’ If, wts;^© 
neighbourhood of the .SmmBcpsihL and litet^H^. 
t9gm\e$ Glaego^, a race e^-einaiahab has really 
^iste^ we .i^ay^ntemplate, in the period of 
the SeoiUsh'hisdoiyv the ^ip«dte extremes of sa-. 
v^)g%)Peatcivilized life. Such reflections tend to 
enlarge the circle of our ideas ; and to encourage 


the pip^fing. that New. Ze^hmd may pro- 



,4lhek^.Hwe of the 




■s 


Every messeng^ nrlm-escopedEh^jps^ftipfi*^ 

Britain bj tijd>^ #H w H Wl k| « ^^ j W l ri llWi r holy and 

{daoiM^g^a&igaithaiithft jitroof -Valentinian ; and 


A. D. 
367-S70. 


the emperor was soon informed, that the two' 
military commanders of the province had -been! 


surprised and cut off by the barbarians. Sevemi^ 


* AttBcotti bellicost hoiQinum natio. Ainmian. itxvii, 8. 
tlfri (lilrfSibrt. p. clB)l l®t KStomi tfatii: hue name in tbe W Se- 
ram. 'nie btBdi bT Atticott!, which Jerom had seen ^ 6<^ wefe 
aftcnmds stationed in Italy and IByrienm, (Motitia, S. Iri, xioda, 
xl). * ' 

* * Cum ipse addlemiitalus in OalBi videriin AUacbOos Ier Scotot> 
gentem Britanmeam buaaanis tesd camibnsj ea eoairpar ^vaa pro- 
eomm greges, et armentorum pecudumque jreperisnlU .^tstorum notu 
et SBmmr iun papiBas solere abscindere ; at hiis 'stdas dborum deli- 
cias ai^itcati. Such h the evidence of Jetiw, ^tan. ii, p. 7S), whose 
veracity 1 find no reason to questioii. 




OP TSE 


ccmnt of tho 
and a^ stii 
The rei 



' WSfe# otily no 
of ttie a 


consultation, : 

r^^t^e recovety, of Rritaifi, tras 
tW^flrties of the brtife Theodosius. The'iWt ’ 


pMts of that a line of 

emperors, ha^tte^ d^elta*atedi'>^i#^^i'peopltar 
complacencf, by the writ«r«‘Of thBr-age*? 
real merit deserved tfaeip’t^iirt<«il;^d bffi< 
minatiofl was recehted, iqif^he' army and pirori£ti(i«f f 
aa^i^Dfpe presage of approaching ▼it?topy;'’.:ll|h 
sdis^tfae'l^^Nidi^ln^motfbeflt of^'itetvigntionj and 
sf^^ly^tanded:^ 

of thte'fteruli and Batavians, the Jov^mann^ibe 
Victors. In his march from Sandwich to Lop- 
don, Theodosius defeated seveasilr pii#tie8^ > 
barbarians, released’ k 


jdiftr distributing to his soldiers J a small portion 
Es tablished the fame of di^nterested 

rightful pr(^ftefbi«fhs^H» 

who had almost desp^^ of 

open their gates ; and as soon as Theodosius had 



obtained from the eourt of Treves the important 
md of a military lieuteii^t, and l 
he executed, witfi wisdom 
rious task of the- deliverance (tf Bc^a. The 
Vipirmit soldiers were recalled to their stauadNfd; 
m «Bcjt of amnesty dispelled the public ^pre- 
hensums; and his cheerful example alleviated the 


N 


CSAIi ' 

xxr. 




sm 

cnAP. discipline. The sis^ered and 

(tMiitti^igMfare of the barbarians, w^iaft^ted 
t^febd ’and sea, deprived him of the glo^^ a 
s%Bal victory ; bniihe FHmdent spirit, and iKi«te 
A. D. 368 sammate art, of .the Bnaia&ii^aeral, were dis- 

pjaygji in . 'Campaigns, 

which,«®c8j^ively^pe3cned every pro- 

vliK^ the hands of a cruel and*)?fi^Wap 
enemy. Tire splendour of the cities, and thp^pr 
curity of the fortificati(Mi% wer« dk^entLy 
e^' -by the patmial care of -HSiffiidtmus^ who» 
Ufith astrong hsi^r confined the trembling Cale- 
donians M^b^-the island; mid 

piSipdbaated, by the name and settlement of the 
new province of ValerUia, the glories of the reign 


.The voice of poetiy and pane- 

tnitB', that of.Thtdeiiy^^ 

stained with the blood of the 

Orkneys 


were the scene of bis naval victory over the; 
Saxon pirates.** He left the province with » 


• Amtcdaniialu oonciwiy reprCMnl^ {xx, 1 ; xitJ, 4; xxvii, I j 

- *■ tfeioilfil ••.^rtha i' ^ . . imperTia HiuIc. 

Ble .... nec Ctbo nomine Picto* * 

Edomuit. Scotomqoe »ago mucrone secutus - «! 

Fiegit Hjrperboreas temix aaSidbiis undsA ^ • 


Claodian, in iii Cent. UciioiiU 
Mattueri|ht Saxone fmo ^ 

Orcades ; incdtnt Victornoi Mngnine nia]^. * 

. cnmulo* Sevit giadalis lerp^j ' s 

&e- 

See 
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feir, as well ; and. was CjMkP. 

master- 

general eould 

applaw^^aaM^^vy, the merit (tfdtksarv^s. 

In station tte Uf^por JQt^adi^, 

tiiii^@Ri^toror of Britain checked and fdte£^ed 
tbe armies of the AJaaammi, bdbre be was chna- 
an to suppress . 

III. The {»iiK%?afh0‘refaml^J^lbfe.^i^, in. 
instmcts ^ peo]^e to consider. fanaaS'^eae^irit-- 
pKce, of his.mmistecs. • comunand ®^““' 

of A&ica Imdt’lwmilik^ exmrased by Cpant a. d. ass, 
bis abilities were not iaadef|tiii!e 
tnMr^^attoitt^bi^wssoedid'infesee^ was the sole 
idhtive^irf bra lo^^occa- 

skx^ as if he had been tiie enmnyjof ?the .*]^o- 
vince, mid the friend of the barbarians of the 


desert. The thi%e :.fl<nri^i^.mli«tftOit|Q^ 
Leptis, and Sd^rat% 

had long constitute a federal uniom” 
Wtti^pil^JcHr the first time, to shut their gates 




the villages, and evai tbe ^ 


See likewise Pacstus, (in Pantgyr. Vet. xii, S). But it is not easy 
So appreciate (he Intrintic viUlie of Battery and metaphor. ‘ Coaoj^e 
nm Srititk vieteriea df Bdtttitt SIs; y. If straa^fMlMto- 

aacter, (Tacit, in Vit. Agri^ ei' - ' ■ * 

• Ammianua freqnentty motions their ooDKlinm annuom, legi- 
.dmmn, Ac. Leptis micl'Ssimfa are long since mined ; but the rity 
«|a9Wit the ntdire country of Apideins, st3i Soinddbes uiidn Ul^ pro- 
^adylA«yn»ns»ion of Tr^eB. See Cenarius, .(Oei^ra^ Aatiqua. 

pi^ it, p. 81): D’Anvine,'@kt^iain Auci^ne, tom. iit. p. 
n, ri^jAAMamoi, (Afdq,»e, tom. B, p. W?>. 





'titJLf. Jkf^ls4mi>9^k^^f^es abd lirait>treeil«C^t mb 
; -^^feeaiiwy^af^iextiipated by themaliciasee^a^a^ 

' iiNBebalia. iSlhe unbappj provincials iia]ri«i^ 

.tbifeprotection •ftfi^wsblius^ but they soon fomd 
tbeir po^taii^ gQiva»osjiiri(s -not less cruel 
;antd mpaoi^^ibAB^ they were 

iBeapd>b«i^Jldii^mgi tfae^oor camels, 

8nd.-4be exorl^aitt present, which hetiwtqpured,' 
.iHdfore he would Bisrohitodtjie 3S»st«ice ^Pri- 
-poIl> Jus t < to a reftmd, 
iipddbe >mi^tiji»tijrrtie accasaikicbthe author of 


pfar^tfae ahnuaA a8%iid)ly>of 
iahei jdlawf ^tiaa$EiiA^4lidMwitted - two deputies, 
siodill^^at^the leet of Valentinian the customary 
'Offering of aigoi'd victory ; and to accompany this 
sj (db^^ura^er ^thaii iof igcatitude, witii 

trene jruined 
-hf tlSs» (Midiiy, th»r goar g SH aa r. 

’;lf‘ the^severkjbof^ Ydki^niaJt had itocsi-ai^tly 

the-arts <ff ooirimption; had despatched a swift t^d 
trusty messenger to secure the venal fnendsbipisof 
Remigius, master of the ufficeair- The wishstn 
^CKf hnpeiial council wa^ deceived by arftffce ; 
dat^lhej^ih^^^dighbttoB was cooled l^^delay. 
At lengthy wheuithe repetition of co^pEa^i had 
been justified by the repetition of ]^Be imsfor- 
tuites,' tlie , nptgtFy,.Palladius was .fcift’ ftom the 
court of Treves^ to examine the ^stato of Africa, 
^l^.the coi)dftct"of Roinan^.'’?^e ’rigid ira- 
i^artiiality of Palladius was -^sily disarmed : he 






)9ih^[^^!6eunt. The charge of the 
-t^isdedaored to he^&ds&^o^Mvolous ; aod^i^- 
Mias hiasotf Treves to 

Africa, 

and'p¥oce<»te^e.aatfat9r6:ofitimiiBpM!}ur«^^ 

acy ag^BQSt the 

His in^Mes'^ngie'jgaiaiHi^^ 9Mii^dat> 

tesRhy^diM^xess, ^iat>he dcgapeHed th&cithtdite 
'^Jh^H^«jto48id^0itaialaeii of 

decrees, aad to defhfltaie beliavlmDr 
Owfl 'deputies. A bloody seatenee aras pronoun- 
ced, without ^he(dtittkto,d^4iiit-i<igb>i^ 
>^roi)g cnreUytd^4itehtiitiltt£NI^ 


4@ii|N>l4 who had presumed tO'^ty the distress of 
^phblicly executed^ at Utica ; 


the accompliewoflthr^ihglilftj^^^ 
tongues of two othm^ere chti'MN^ '^'tiie’ek- 
- press order of the emperor. Romanos, elated 
•% imponl^,' -irritated by resistance, u^s 
•aUll'Ooatimied 'hi^^i»-idffitaiy<^?Meoaaaid^i^ 

Averc proeehed by lds‘wraiece,- 'td'|jcdn 
the rebellious stai^ard cd* Fimna^ the^Moor./ 


xviu, & TOjewonttHi^ de« g n ogarj> ii r » ^-:Wim.'T, p. 
SS, imi i^acsed the cfar«MlQ^eal tbe liistory of 

Coua;1rtiwi^ 



CHAP. *5 was one of tibfe ^i^kdiest and 

.‘ ^mt^werful of the Moorish princ^tJi^ .ac- 
hevoitof ^Oi^bdged the supremacy of Rome. BlMmtllc 
a!^d “372. either by; or .concubines, a ji^ 

,l«nnerous p«^eri^,,itiMg»:w?®iW)sy . inheritance was 

wasif^gli^l^-idfiteestic toother 

i; The implacable zeal, witk 
tSaSmus prosecute<ii.Bie legal revei^ 
murder, :& indth^@^ 

jin!toiice>nr‘persoii£yi ba^ed & occasion, 

Ito ciaims M^^Nb^US^>;bis influenee wto weigbiy; 
and that be must 

■^$jl|l(^,^esent his neck to the executioner, or ap- 
. peal from the sentence of the imperial consistQ^, 

; He 

ble only tp a.sttbndsrave 

itempt. 
iraa plundered aiyi 

burnt by the. licentious barbarians, convinced 
refractory cities to the dangei; of resistapcp ; 
power of Firmus was estabbshffd, at least 

r Numidia i > sm6^ 
\yheth^,,b||4j|^yw 

assume the djadem mf a Moorish 
purple of a Itonaan ena 5 )€ic«;,v<BptJ^^jdfflPi^ 

* 'tlie ciiioamiogf of Aznmianus is loose > a:^ *Orosius 
0. vit, t. ISB 9 ^ 551» cflit. Havercainp) sccnii to' revolt of 

after the deaths of Valentinisn atid Valeiutr'* ‘fiUeniont (Hist. 
toin.^v, p. 6d1) i'ntl«'a\oiirs to jdltflE '^itiSfdy. The patient 
mule of the Alps may be trasfed in the nioat btippery 

paths. 
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and unhappy Afticans soon discovered, that, in chap. 
this /ash insurreetiqir, they had not sufficiently 
consulted their owJi ^rength, or the abilitira of 
their teader.' Before he could procure any cer- 
tain. imtidligence, that the emperor of the West 
hadllxed the choice of a general, or that a fleet 
of transports was collected at the mouth of the 
Rhone, he was suddenly informed that the great Theodo.* 
Theodosius, with the small band of veterans, had aoT- 
landed near Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on the African 
coast : and the timid usurper sunk under the a- 
scendant of virtue and military genius. Though 
Firmus possessed arms and treasures, his despair 
of victory immediately reduced him to the use of 
those" arts, which, in tlie same country, and in a 
similar situation, had formerly been practised by 
the crafty Jugurtha. He attempted to deceive, 
by an apparent submission, the vigilance ckT 'tiie 
Roman general ; to seduce the fidelity of his 
trcK^ ; and to protract the duration of the war, 
by stteoearively engaging the independent tribes 
of or to protect his 

flight. Theodosius "traitoted ihd jg^ftenple, and 
obtained the success, of his predecessor Metel- 
lus. When Firmus, in the character of a sup- 
pliant, accused his own rashness, and humbly 
solicited the rfemency of the emperor, the lieu- 
tenant of Valentinian receive! and dismissed him 
with a friendly embrace ; but he diligently re- 
qmred the useful and substantial pledges of a 
sincere repentance ; nor could he be persuaded, 
by the assurances of peace, to suspend, for an 
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CHAP. 

XXV; 



tfKCLlNE AND frALt 

instant, the operations of an active war. A dark 
con^jttracy was detected by the pcnetratioji of 
Thdbdosius ; and he satisfied, without much re- 
luctance, the public indignation, which he had 
secretly excited. Several of the guilty accom- 
plices of Firmus were abandoned, acoording to 
ancient custoan, to the tumult of a military exe- 
cution; many more, by the amputation 'of both 
their hands, continued to exhibit an instructive 
spectacle of horror ; the hatred of the rebels was 
accompanied w ith fear ; and the fear of the Ro- 
man soldiers was mingled wdth respectful admira- 
tion. Amidst the boundless plains of Getulia, 
and the innumerable valleys of mount Atlas, it 
was impossible to prevent the escape of Firmus : 

red the patience 
secured his par- 
son in the depth of some remote solitude, and 
expected the hopes of a future revolutiwtt. He 
was subdued by the pereevieraa*»-«f Theodosius, 
who had fomred 'an inflexible determination, 
that the war should end only by the death of the 
tyrant ; and that every nation of Africa, Avhidi 
presumed to support his cause, should be involved 
in his ruin; At the head- of a small bo^ of 
troops, which seldom exceeded three th(^and 
five hundred men, the Roman general advanced 
with a steady prudence, devoid of rasb&ess or of 
fear, into the heart of a coftntry, where he was 
sometimes attacked by armies of twenty thousand 
Moors. The boldness of his charge dismayed 
llie irregular barbarians ; they were disconcerted 


and if the usurper could have ti 
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by his seasonable aifcd erd^ly retreats ; they were ch a p- 
continually baflted resources of 

the military ,artiiaiMi they felt and, confessed'the 
just superkwity which was assumed by the leader 
of a xarUtssed nation. When Theodosius entered 
the.extensive dominions of Igmazen, -king of the 
Isaflenses, the haughty savage required, in words 
of defiance, his name, and the. object of his expe- 
dition. “ I am, ” replied the stem and disi^nful 
count; “ I am the general of Valentinian, the.i<»4 
“ of the world ; who has sait me hither to pur- 
“ sue and punish a desperate robber. Deliver 
“ him instantly into my hands ; and be assured, 

‘‘ that,- if thou, dost not obey the commands qf 
“ iny invincible stovereign, thou, and; the people 
“ over w^hom thou reignest, shall be utterly ex- 
“ tirpated.” As soon as Igmazen was satisfied, 
that his enemy had strength and respludon fe e^-- 
ecute the fatal menace, he consented b^purdbase a 
nseessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty fugitive 
that.w ere placed to secure the person 
of of the hopes of escape ; 

and the 

guisbed the sense of danger, disappointed the in- 
sulting triumph of the Romans, by strangling him- 
self in the n%ht. His dead body, the only present 
which Igmazen could p^r to the conqueror, was 
carelessly thrown upon a cnmeU ai^ . Theodosius, 
leading back his vietorious troops to Sitifi,*' was 

?<■»,.>--- 

<■ A ymian xxix, S. The text of this long chapter (fifteen 
is broken and corrupted; and the narrative is o.r. 

}ileied by th« want of i.hrouoIi' 3 lcal and geographical land-mail ,, 

X 2 
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tbb decline and fall 


CHAP, saluted by the warmest 'acclamations of joy and 
loydty. 

He is exe* Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus ; 

carthi^e, restored by the virtues of Theodosius; 

A. D. 376. and our curiosity may be usefully directed to 
the inquiry of fhe respective treatment which 
the two generals received from the imperial 
court. The authority of Count Romanus had 
been suspended by the master-general of the 
cavalry ; and he was committed to safe and ho- 
nourable custody till the end of the war. His 
crimes were proved by the most authentic evi- 
dence ; and the public expected, with some im- 
the decree of severe justice. But the 
partial and powerful favour of Mellobaudes en- 
couraged him to challenge his legal judges, to 
obtim r^>eated ddays for the purpose of pro- 
curing a crowd of friendly witnesses, and, finally, 
to cover his guilty conduct, by the additional 
guilt of fraud and forgery. . - Alwut the same 
time, the restorer of.Britmn and Africa, on a 
vague suspicion that his name and services were 
superior to the rank of a subject, was ignomi- 
niously beheaded at Carthage. Valentinian no 
, longer reigned ; and the death of Theodosius,, as 
well as the impunity of Romanus, may justly be 
imputed to the arts of the ministers, who abused 
the confidence, and deceived the inexperienced 
youth, of his sons.* • 

AMciu*^ If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus had 


• AmmiaBus, iiviii, 4. 
Jerom. in Citron, p. 187. 


Orosiut, 1. rli, c. 33, p. £61, £S 
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been fortunatd^ B^towed ob tBe British exploits chap. 
of TheodosijBS, we i^uld hare traced, with eager 
curiosity, Ae distinct and domestic footsteps pf 
his march. But the tedious enumeration of the 
unkaowB and uninteresting tribes of Africa may 
be reduced to the general remark, that they ^ere 
all of the swarthy race of the Moors ; that they 
inhabited the back settlements of the Mauritanian 
and Numidian provinces, the country^, as they 
have since been termed by the Arabs, of dates 
and, of locusts and that, as the Roman 
power declined in Africa, the boundary of civil- 
ized manners and cultivated land was insensibly 
contracted. Beyond the utmost limits of the 
Moors, the vast and inhospitable desert of the 
South extends above a thousand miles to the 
banks of the Niger. The ancients, who had a 
very faint and imperfect knowle^e great 
peninsula of Africa, were sometimes tempted to 
beiiev|, that the torrid zone must ever remain 
desttti^ '^;iidi§hitants and they sometime 
amused their TiM^ by fining 'tl^ .i^ant space 
with headless men, or rather i^nsiers f with 

Leo Africanus (in the Viaggi de Ramusio, tom. i, fol. 78-' 

S3) has traced a curious picture of the people and the country ; 
which are more minutely despdbed in the Afrique d< Marmoi. 
tom. iii, p. 1-51. 

' This uninhabitable ante was gradualljr rcdheed, by the im- 
provements of ancient geography, from forty-five to twenty-four, 
or even sixteen, degrees of latitude. See a learned and judicious note 
of Dr. Robertson, Hist, of America, vol. i,p, 486. 

•• Intra, si credere libet, vii jam homines ct magis semiferi . . . 

Blemn^cs, Satyri, &c. Pomponius Mela, i, 4, p. 88, edit. Voss, in 
8vo. Pliny pkilmephically explains (vi, 35) the irregularities of na- 
ture, which he had crtdulmisly admitted, (v. 8). 

» 3 




SIO THB BECLrNE AXD PALE 

CHAP. horiie^^ft3 cloven-footed satyrs with fabu- 
lotfs centaurs and with human pigmies, \v'ho 
waged a bold and doubtful warfare against the 
eraiieLP Carthage would have trembled at the 
strange intelligence, that the Countries, on either 
side of the eqstetor, were filled wiQi innumerable 
nations, Wfib* differed only in their colour from 
the "dfdinary appearance of the human species ; 
and the subjects of the Roman empire might have 
anxiously expected, that the swarms of barba- 
rians; which issued from the North, would soon 
he encountered from the South by new swarms 
of bafbarians,' equally fierce, and equally for- 
midahle. These g!oon>y terrors v/ould indeed 
have been dispelled by a more intimate acquaint- 
aE|i^irltHj^c}Kirwtc^ of their African enemies. 
The inacHoh-hf <Joes not seem to be 

® If the «it jr was tlic Ourang-outaiig» thej gr^t^nimaa apt** 

species 

•ictaall^ K iheWi) l^ thfe feign of Constantme- 

Yet some tfiffhciilty xrHt Iftin rcrrwnn about the conversation which 
St. Anthony hcM with one of these pious savages in the desert of 
Thebais, (Jerem. in Vit. Paul. Krcmit. tom. i, p. 233). 

” St. Anthony likewise met o.ne ot' the.fe monsten ; wliose cx^ 
istence was seriously asserted by the emperor Claudius. The puldic 
iau^e^; bot tlds prefect~of Kgypt had the address to send an ^tfui 
preparation, <010 embalmed corpse of an liipprircntaur ; which wa» 
preserved almost a centurj' afterwards in the iTn])GuaI pala<^. See 
Pliny, (Hist. Natur. vii, 3), and the judicious observatioaftof^^refett 
‘Memoires dc TAcad. tom. vif, p. 321^ A:c.). 

P The fable of the p.grnie*! is as old as Homer, (Iliad, ui, 6)^ 
The pigmies of India and >Ethiopia were (trispithami) twenty. 
Seven inches high. Every spring their cav^ry (mounted on rams 
mSdi goats) marched in battle array, to destroy the cranes eggs, 
slider (says Pliny) futur.s jErregibus non rcsisti. Their houses were 
built of tsiud^ feathers, ami cgg-sheHs. See Pliny, (vi, 25 ; vix, 2), 
.and Strabo, (1. h, p. 1?I). 
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the effect either.cC tbdjC virtue, or of their pu- chap. 

sillanimitj, IFIeef like the rest of man- 

kind, thekf^jbmHnd appetites; and the adja- 
cent trlbgs^te engaged in frequent acts of hosti- 
lity ,'f;V:dBiUt their rude ignorance has never 
inv^oted any effectual weapons of defence, or of 
destruction ; they appear incapable of forming 
any extensive pktns of govetniwe^ or conquest ; 
and the ohtious inferiority of their, no^^al facul- 
ties has been discovered and abused by the nations 
of the temperate zone, ^xty thousand blacks are 
annually embarked froirt the coast of Guinea, 
neveST to return. to tlieir native country ; but they 
are enffiarked in chains .and this constant emi- 
gration, whici), in the space of twe^eenturies, 
might have furnished armies to overrun the globe, 
accuses the guilt of Europe, and the u eakness of 
.Africa. , , . ' . sjgs-f 

IV. The ignominious treaty ^hich saved the ly- The 
sa&y^ of Jovian, had been faithfully executed on The Pcr- 
■the,6 i j| |i( ^ j ^ ]j,omaus; and as they Ixid solemnly 
renousM^hik'tbftpBwieare^^Vai^^ll^piie^ Qf Ar- 365-srs. 
meniaand Iberia, those tr^tni|||ili^pkHai»^^ere 
exposed, without protection, to the arms of the 
Persian monarch.' Sapor entered the Arme- 
■ -- ? 

*3 The third aiid vtdiUMs of the.^yaUuhle 

Vt^eges describes thi preMnrstate of the negrbw. The'nctzons'^or the 
sea-coast hare beesi pdl^isdby l^rox3eam comiiMfce ; and those of the 
inland country have bsen improved hy Moorish colonies. 

- iH^toire PhUo^t^hique et Politique, &c. tom. iv, p. 1^2. 

^ ^jtl^^yidence of Ammianoa Ss original and decisive, txxvii, 12)- 
0» iii* c. 17, p. 24d, and c. 34, p. 269), and 
Procb|dd»,~ (de Bell. Persico, 1. i, c. 5, jh. 17, edit. Louvre), have been 
consulted : but those historian.s, who confound distinct facts, repeat 
the same events, and introduce stran^ stories, must be u .cd with diffi- 
dence and caution. • 
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CHAP, niatt teiritories at the head of a formidable host 
xxr. of ciiBrassiers, of archers, and of mercenary foot ; 
but it was the invariable practice of Sapor to mix 
war and negotiation, and to consider falsehood 
and perjury as the most powerful instruments of 
regal policy.-*. He* affected to praise the prudent 
and moderate conduct of the king of Armenia ; 
and the unsuspicious Tiranus was persuaded, by 
the repeated assurances of insidious friendship, to 
deliver his person into the hands of a faithless and 
cruel enemy. In the midst of a splendid enter- 
tainment, he was bound in chains of silver, as 
an honour due to the blood of the Arsacides ; 
and, after a short confinement in the Tower of 
Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was released from the 
- either by his own dagger, or by 
The kingdom of Armenia 
was reduced to the state of a Persian provinf* ; 
the administration was shared betw«fe»%distin- 
giBsh^aaht^s^ndtmnnlteObnnch; and Sa- 
por mardiai, without delay, to subdue the mar- 
tial spirit of the Iberians. Sauromaces, who 
reigned in that country by the permission of the 
emperors, was expelled by a superior force ; and, 
as an insult mi the majesty of Rome, the King 
of kings placed a di^em on the head of his ab- 
ject vassal Aspacuras. The city of Art<%erassa* 
was the only place of Armenia which presumed 

^ Perhaps Arta^era., or Ardis ; under whose wsdls Caius, the 
H^oadson of Augustus, was wounded. This forti^ss was situate 
above Amida, near one of the sources of the Tigris. See d’Anville 
Aueicnne, tom. ii, p. 10(5, 
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to resist the e£ibKt;of'hK.ams. The tr«asare chap. 
deposited in tfeat ateai^ f®rtpe*s tempted the , 
avarice of S&pCH' ; bnt the dffloger of Olym^as, 
the wife, or widow, of the AnneDimi. king, ex- 
cited .tbe‘ public compassion, and anim^ed the 
desperate valour of her subjects and soldiers. 

The Persians were surprised and repulsed under 
the walls of Artogeiassa, by n^bold and well- 
concerted sally of the besieged. But the-£arces 
of Sapor were continually renewed and increased-; 
the hopeless courage of the garrison was exhaust- 
ed ; the strength of the walls yielded to the 
assault ; and the proud conqueror, after wasting 
tke..rebellioiis dty with fire and sword, led away 
captivfe'an unfortunate queen ; who, in a nnHe 
auspicious hour, had been the destined bride of 
the son of Constantine." Yet if Sapor already 
triumphed in the easy conquest of tn^o dependant 
kingdoms, he soon felt, that a country is unsub- 
d«^ as long as the minds of the people are 
actuate* an hostile and contumacious spirit. 

The satnq%^ -?^iidiffiB^he waa- fibbed- to treifti, 
embraced the first (^[^MBtuiiky 0!l|gMlipdi&ig^flte 
affection of their countrymen, and Cd'^signalizing 
their immortal hatred to the Persian name. Since 
the conversion of the Armenians and Iberians, 
those nations conadered the Christialis fdr^lK^'^ 
vourites, and the Magians ^ the advei^rles, of 
the Supreme Being ; the influence of the clergy, 
over a superstitious people, was uniformly exert- 

* Tiitemont (Hist, des Emperears, tom. t, p. 701) proves, from 
chronoI(^, that Olympias miibt have l>een the mother of Para. 
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CHAP. ediin Ae cause of Rome ; and as long as the suc- 
lasers' of Constantine disputed with th<Ke oi 
iisitaxerxes the sovereignty of the intermediate 
provinces, the religious connection always threw 
adecisiveadvantageinto the scale- of the empire. 
A numeiinis ifandt active partjt-.ia^knowledgcd 
Par% tltesonof Tiranus, as the lawful sovereign 
of i Armenia ; and his title to the throne was 
deeply rooted in the hereditary succession of -fine 
hundred years. By the wnaniBftOns consent of 
the Iherians, tlie countiy was equally, divided 
between the; princes ; and Aspacuras, who 
owed bio diadem to the' choice of Sapor, was 
itbliged to declare, that his regard for his chikh 
ren, who were detained as hostages by the tyrant, 

.ufhich prevented him 
of Peraia. 

The emperor Valens, who respected the j^liiiga^ 
tim^iof, treaty* and wbaiwus/^iipefctosive 


tured,. w»th s|W;i»4:-Cautw>ws^neasures, to sup- 
port the Roman party in the kingdoms of Iberia 
and Armenia. Tw elve legions established the 
autliority -of Sauromaces on the hanks of the 
Gy]EHS...~^Wh6'; Euphrates was^ptotected by the 
valour Of Arintheas. A powerful arng^ nuder 
the command of Count Trajan, and of 
king of the Alemanni, hxed their <sainp;d4i.tbe 
confines of Armenia. But they strictly en- 
^^qined, not to commit the first which 

nught be understood as a breach of the treaty ; 
and SBCh w as the implicit ob^iehCc of the Ro- 
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man general, that tiSey petfe^ted. with exemplary chap, 
jiatience, und^ a shdw^ irf’ Pcrfflan arrows, till 
they had clearly acquired a just title to an ho- 
nom'ahle and legitimate victory. Yet these ap- 
peanat/Oas of war insensibly subsided in a vain and 
tedious negotiation. The contending parties 
supported their claims by mutual reproaches of 
perfidy and ambition; and it shotjid seem that 
the original treaty was expressed in very obscure 
terms, since they were reduced to the necessity 
of making their inconclusive appeal to the partial 
testimony of the generals of the two nations, 

Avh(r had assisted at the negotiations. The 
irfyasion of the Goths and Huns, which soon 
afterwards shook the foundations of the Roman 
empire, exposed the provinces of Asia to the 
arms of Sapor. But the declining age, and per- 
haps the inf rmities, of the monarch, 
new maxims of tranquillity and moderation. His 
deaA^ which liappened in the full maturity of a a. d. 380 . 

years, changed in a moment the 
court and attention 

was most probably engaged by dowM^ic trouWes, 
and the distant efforts of a Gatmanian war.^ 


* Ammianus <xxvii, 1^; xxix, 1; xxx, 1, 3) has described . 
events, without the dates, of the Persian war. Moses of CbcMnam 
(Hist* Armen. 1. hi, c. 9% p. 261 ; c. 31« p* 
adbrds some additional facts $ but it is extremely difficult to separate 
truth from fabie. 

^ Artaxerxes was the successor and brother fthe ccusin-^ermtMj 
great Sapor; and the guardian of his son Sapor Itl* (Aga- 
-thhei, K p. 136, edit. Louvre). See the Universal History, to!. 
**» p* 86, 161, The authors of that unequal work have compiled 
the Sasaanian dynasty with erudition and diligence : but it i-i a pre» 
posterous arrangement to di\ide the Romaic and oriental accounts 
hito two distinct histories. « 



SI6 THfi' decline and fall 

CHAP. The remembrance of ancient injuries was lost in 
the enjoyment of peace. The kingdoms of Ar- 
The treaty menia and Iberia were permitted, by the mutual, 
though tacit, consent of both empires, to resume 
their doubtful neutrality. In the first years of 
the reign of Theodosius, a Persian embassy ar- 
rived at Constantinople, to excuse the unjustifi- 
able measures of the former reign ; and to offer, 
as the tribute of friendship, or even of respect, a 
splendid present of gems, of silk, and of Indian 
elephants.* 

general picture of the affairs of the East 
Para, king Under the reign of Valens, the adventures of Para 
Oi^rme- jjjost Striking and singular ob- 

ject.s. The noble youth, by the persuasion of his 
i»oth»piytf|pi^, had escaped through the Per- 
siaifhost thaih^feged Arlpgerassa, aild implorfed 
the protection of the emperor of the Easit. Sy 
histoid councils, Para was alteraaW^ 'Snpport- 
Cd, ' i0a9'#e^nie3^*ahd betrayed. 

The hopes ^ the Armenians were sometimes 
raised by the presence of their natural sovereign ; 
and the ministers of Valens were satisfied, that 
they preserved the integiity of the public faith, 
if their vassal was not suffered to assume the 
diadem and title of king. But they soon repent- 
ed of their own rashness. They were confouciled 
by the reproaches and threats of the Persian mo- 
narch. They found reason to distrust the cruel 
&nd inconstant temper of Para himself ; who 

• ^aeatu in Panegyr. Vet. xii, 2?, and Oroaius, 1. vii, c. 34. 
ictuTnque turn feedus est, quo universiis Oriens usnue ad nunc 
' «A. D. 416) tranquillissiin^ friiittu’. 


/“ 
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sacrificed, to the sU^hh^t suspicioos, the lives of chap, 
his most faithful secret and 

disgraceful cop^espondence with the assassin of 
his father ^d the enemy of his country. Under 
the specious pretence of consulting witi^ th,e em- 
peror on the subject of their common interest, 

Para was persuaded to descend from the moun- 
tains of Armenia, where his party, was in arms, 
and to trust his independence and aaficty to the 
discretion of a perfidious court. The king of 
Armenia, for such he appeared, in his own eyes 
and in those of his nation, was received with 
due , honours by the governors of the provinces 
through which he passed ; but when he arrived 
at Tarsus in Cilicia, his progress was stopped 
under various pretences; his motions were watch- 
ed with respectful vigilance ; and he gradually 
discovered, that he was a prisoner in the. hm^ of 
the Romans. Para suppressed ,hb utdigaation, 
di^mbled his fears, and, after secretly preparing 
his horseback with three 

hundred ^ The ofifipw 

stationed at the dooy pf 

diately communicated his flight to the consular 
of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, 
and endeavoured, without success, to dissuade 
him from prosecuting his rash and d^nget*^. 
design. A legion was ordered to pursue the roylil 
fugitive; but the pursuit of infantry could not 
be very alarming to a body of light cavalry.; and 
upon Ae first cIqikI of arrowstjiat was discharged 
into the air, they retreated with precipitation to 


818 OKixiife Aisw* tAirL 

CHAP, the g^s Tarsus. After an incessant march 
^ . rf days and two nights, Para and his A^me- 

oiana reached the banks of the Euphrates ; but 
the^passage of the river# which they were obliged 
to swim, was attended with’ strnie delay and some 
loss. The couatry-: was alarmed; -and the two 
roads, wh^ were only separated fay an interval 
of three miles, had been occupied by a thousand 
archers on horseback, under the command of a 
count and a tribune. Para must have yielded to 
superior force, if the accidental arrival of a friend- 
ly traveller had Mt revealed the danger, and the 
means of escape; A dark and almost impervious 
path securely conveyed the Armenian troop 
through the thicket ; and Para had left behind 
him the count mid the tribune, while they pa- 
Ais 'apfniaaefa along the public 
highways. They returned to the imperial court 
to excuse their want of diligence or siK®M» t‘ and 

was »a ha^Hransformed himself 

and his followers, and passed before their eyes 
under a borro wed sliapc. After his return to his 
native kingdom, Para still continued to profess 
himself the frieQd.^d aHy <rf the Romans ; tet 
the Romans 'had inured him too deeply, to 
forgive, and the secret sentence of his death was 
signed in the council of Valens. The execufion 
of the bloody deed was committed to the subtle 
prudence of Count Trajan ; and he had the merit 
af insinuating himself into the CQofidence of the 
credulous prince, that he m%ht find an oppor- 
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XXV. 




tunity of stabbingsAim to tbe heart. Para was 
invited to a 'Romaa banquets which had been 
])repared with aB the' pomp and sensuality of the 
J^ast : the halJ resounded with cheerful music, 
and th^^cWiipany was already heated with wine ; 
when the count retired for an instant, drew his 
sword, and gave the signal of the murder. A 
robust and desperate barbarian instantly rushed 
on the king of Armenia ; and though he , bravely 
defended his life with the first weapon that chance 
offered to his hand, the t^dile of the imperial a. d. 37 *. 
general was stained with the royal blood of a 
guest, and an ally. Such were the weak and 
wicked maxims of the Roman administration, 
that, to attain a doubtful object of political inte- 
rest, the laws of nations, and the sacred rights of 
hospitality, were inhumanly violated in the face 
of the world.® . ^ . . 

V. Durihg a peaceful intervrf of thirty years, v. th* 
vthe>Romans secured their frontiers, and the Goths co*n"q\re*st* 
exte]lii^.their dominions. The victories of the Ber- 
the most noble 

been compared, by the enthusiasm of his coun- 
trymen, to the exploits of Alexander ; with this 
singular, and almost incredible, difference, that 

* See in Amraianus (xxx, 1) the adveotora^-^/PMau Blo»e» 

•f Chorene calls him Tiridates; and tella a ioag-. and not imjffp- 
balde, ttory of his son Gnelas 5 who afterwards made Mmself 'pt^wdar 
in ji^jnenia, and provoked the jealousy of the reigning king, (k iii, 
c. p. 253, &C.). 

P •'the concise account of the reign and conquests of Hennanr'C, 
seems to one of the valuable fragments which Jomandes (r. 
honowed from the Gothic hislories ol'Ablavius, o; rassiodoriis. 


S2l) T»S QECL-tKE AND 

CHAP, the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, instead of 

v^T i t supported by the vigour of youth,, was 

displayed with glory and success in the extoeme 
|teriod of human life ; between the age of four- 
score and one hundred and ten years. The in- 
dependent tribes were persuaded, or compelled, 
to acknowledge the king of the Ostrogoths as 
the sovereign of the Gothic nation ; the chiefs 
of the Visigoths, or Thervingi, renounced the 
royal title, and assumed the more humble ap- 
pellation of Judges ; and among those judges, 
Athanaric, Fritigern, and Alarivus, were the 
most illustrious, by their personal merit, as well 
ass by their vicinity to the Roman provinces. 
These domestic conquests, which increased the 
miiit^ power of Hermanric, enlarged his am- 
Hedwvaded the adjacent coun- 
tries of the north ; and twelve considerable 
nations, whose names and limits cabnoNbe ac- 
curate^^^^^l^' SCH^^v^yi^^ed to the supe-^, 
rimity of The Heruli, who 

inhabited the marshy lands near the lake Maeotis, 
were renowned for their strength and agility, 
and the assistance of thrir light infantry was 
e^erly solicited^ and highly esteemed, in all ^ 
wars of ihe bfid)iilians. But the active i^drit of 
the Heruli was subdued by the slow and stea^ 

• M. de Biiat <Hist. des Peuptes de PEuropc, tom., vi, p. 31 1 
~3?9) investigates, with more industry than success, the nations 
subdued by the arms of Hermanric. He denies the existence of 
the yatinohroncas on account of the immoderate length of their name. 
itet the French envoy to Ratisbon, or Ihresden, roust have traversed 
the eoudtry of the Mtdiomatrici, 
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mu 


peTsevfemace 
actipn, ia wfc 
of that.^HMNNi 


after a Uoodj 
%s|he remaias . 


to Hennanric. I^-.#teiifmareIted 

fisryeaedi ; unskilled 

aiKit^SKTuidable only by their iiUBibets,vir^i(^ 
filled the wide extent :^ the plains of modem 
Poland. The.¥ietori086,<^^ykM^^^ were not 
inferior in ^mml^er^ pi^^iled iit-tiM ^ |i W 8 W«iM t, by 
the decisive advantages of exercise ^ui 
After the'^ibmissioD oftte ^'ased)# the canquanEH* 
advanced, without 'remdance, as far as the eoo- 
fiaes-ef tbe an ancient people, who^ 

HBnue^ia atiU^peesei^^ in the^feoviace of Estho- 
nia. / dh^i^ ivfa^tmts jtd .#ee Bakic 

coast were supported by the tebouns o£ a^Cid- 
ture, enriched by the trade of amber, and con- 
secrated by the peculiar worship 

warriors to content themselves with 
■viN»ai ^| i |lpj ^)bs.:. ,aud the reduction of that wealthy 

td Jhe 

which extemkd from the I%msdbe.to4he 
included the^^^arive seats, and ti^ recent acqui- 
sitions, of'ldie iQoth^; and be reigned over the 
greatest part of . Germany and 
aathority of a conqueror,' and^sd^^e^iif^ with 
tte cruelty of a tyrant. But he rej^^edover a 

of Orotlus (JorDei:a^ p.' S4S) me tuucs 

reason and'fbe Ambrasin MB. &e!ts teetored the 
wboMe manners and situation are exprcated by the pencil of 
Tacitus, (GemUuua, c. 4i.) 

Yor., lY. y 


«Bap. incapable of perj^tnating ami 

s 40 iW»g*^e glory of its heroes. Tfamnam^-of 
* JItetnimric is almost buried in oblivion,; hfe ex- 
.!:^>its are imperfectly ic^rnwn ; and the Romans 
‘ themselves app^ed uHi&Jda^tmus of the progress 
of an aspiriog|KWittfi‘w^b’tta0ls^ned the liberty 
of th^HmdSi, *Bwt the peace of^e'iteipire.'' 

ITie cause ^ THbe^^Soths had contracted an heredliBy at- 
thic war, "tadimeiit for the imperial house of Constgatine, 
of whose power and liberality- tshey had recehneil ^ 
so many^ signal proofs. ''®hey p^pected the pub- 
lic peace: and aa hostile band sometimes pre- 
sumed to pa^^tfae 'Roman limit, their irregular 
scouduet was candidly ascfibed to the ungovern- 
able spirit of the barbarian youth. Their con- 
-itemptfor two new and obscure princes, who had 
T l iaja i biii Ml aK^ a pt^lar election, 

inspired the Croths with bhlder hopes ; amh awhile 
they agitated somedes^of inarchi]ig'4ileiP'^e^- 

standard,^ 
ttobrac^ the party 
of Procopius ; and to foment, by their dan^- 
ous aid, the civil discord of the Romans, liie 
public treaty might stipulate no more thma ten 
't^osimda93^^^e§ ; bittdiie des%n w as so zeal 
oiislyradciptaffl^&d chiefs of the Visigoth^i’^t 
*' ' 
' Ammiiinus (xxxi, 3) observes, in general tcril%>i|^|r^nAshi 
.... nobitissimi Begis, et, per multa variaqne &£f8, vmnis 

g^tibiur formidati, Ac. 

Valens .... docetur relationibos Dueam, g«teni Gotho- 
jmpv ^ tempestate intactam ideoque ssevfssiiBen, eonqdrantem in 
j^um, ,nd ^rvodendam pirari collinitia Ifuadaram. Ammitn, 
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tW army which amounted to <5 #i4P. 

the number They 



vincible would decide, the fi^ of the 

Rom^#^^{»re ; and the proviaces of vT^ace 
under the weight of the barl^mnsj w^ 
^splayed the insolence of masters, and the Uccn-^ 
tiousness of enerai^^ :;iBhi|...^0 Jntemperance 
which gxatijSed,. their aj^tite^ retapdf^ j^eir 
progress; and. before the .Goths could 
any certain intelligencetftimjdelRpat and death of 
Procopius, they penpciyed,;!^ the hostile state of 
tbe^coimtty, that the civil and military powou 
i»Mie i;e^tppdJ^x4u^%uece$9^ rivaL A chain of 
posts and byJV^a- 

lens, or the generals q £ Valens, resisted their 
march, prevented their retreat, and intercepted 


their subsistence. . The fierceness of,tho,Jhc>i^ 
rians was tamed and suspended t^y 

igt^hgnantly threw down their arms at the feet of 
t^ipHSI^roi;, who offered them food and chains : 


cities of the Eart ; iMd.4hn4i!K^ were 

soon familiarized u'ith their savage appearance, 
ventured, by degrees, to measure their own 
strength with these formidable adversaries, whose 
name had so Icwg hera the object of their 

deserve so lofty a title) wsis grieved land 


"'i'M. de Buat (Hist, des Peoples de I’fiotope, unn. VI, p. 332) 
li!»'dddousIy ascertained the heal aomber of these IBiBUtiitries. The 
3,000 of Ammianus, and the 10,000 of Zosimos, were only the Srst 
divisions of the Gothic avDiv. 



m 

c fr A p. iiatibnal calamity- '^liis ^bas- 

sfib^ibuffly complained, at the court 
pf' . dNiSbinfraction of the anbient and soleasti'alir- 
^e, whfch had so tong subsisted betAveen the 
Romans and the Goth5.^*Tfti6y alleged, that th^ 

Iri nsiaWr ltaaf^^sUBcessor of thd'iefti^ife# Julian ; 
tJt^-lrd^re^ the immediate restifi^fflfe^; the 
BiStele captives ; and they urged a very 
claim, that the Odthife genends, raarchtog ti 
armsi and in hostile a>it^,"Wl^ e!fflide» to the 
sacred cbaraetet -angi jtrivitoges of htobassadors. 
The decefiti’' refusal of' these 
^trtff^ant demands, tva^ signified to the bar- 
barians by Victor, master-general of the cavalry ; 


HsyaiUes The splendoiit antf magnitude of this Gothic 

and peace, ^ o 

A. 0 . 367 , war are celebrated by a contemporary 'hisftf* 

369 . 369 . 

> Tlie.intFeb».«Bd..«ibtc(]ucot 
trigmenlK «f Euiujiiw JExcer.^ i.c|;at. p. 18, .EdiC 
The imrvihHiila, 1 rl!o’«fteP»ral<fci 'bernmc romiliar wlOi' 
rians, found tMUitir was more apparent 

were tall of statme ; but their lege were dumsjr, 

-weivnai^w. ^ ^ 

Vi^il ' CBtiB,. ut coRSnlto pfn^Berat fntOl^ ct^Bc t^^^tbawr 
ai^trio, mmsL eoncvaut in Gothes lathms jo^ penaoipk Almni- 
lans (xxtE, 4) then proeeede to describe, not tte eetilBay of the 
Ink the peaceflij and oiiedicnt piov^e (^-.TSisee, which was 
ifac war. ' 


nrh© expressed, with force and dignity, the just 
hm'tations of Yalentinian 

' the 



nan 
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i ; lail the tlie at'' c b£P^ 

tentlon oC i*^ «|>reluninaiy 

steps of decUfie aad ifall of ttie 

empij^^^PlStead of leadit^ tb«t nations of .Ger- 
%ytlua to the hanks of the Danuhiej 
to the gates of Constantinople, the 
monarch of the Ck^bs ^SM^edJfefc^brave Atha- 


naric the dai9^.^il ^^ of ,'^ar, 

against an enemy, who , wielded J^tk^'^|j|(fe 
band the powers of a in^p^y>at|{^ ^ A bridge ^ 
boats was estab^isb^^pe^ tbe^anube^ tbp: 
pres^^^ pf^^^atens animated his troops : snd^ 
igmankiidB of war was eompensated by 

}iersonjBiI bf!arer7> omiawise deferpnerkft#^ ^r 
vice of Victor and ^Yrintheus, his inaste!iw<gen0- 
ral of the cavalry and infantry. The operations 
of the campon were condBct^>by 
and experience ; hdt 1 
tkive the Visigoths from their strong posts in 
thiim^iitains : and the devastation of the plains 



Danube bn 1^/ - - 

sant r^s, which swefied ■<^the'W!Br» 

produceda tacit suspension of arms, and confined 
the emperor fValens, during the whole course of 
the ensuing^^auiamerw tft h^ canap 
polls. The third year of wbr 
vtniridile to the Romans, and more petpicidimto 
th%.6oths. The mtemiption of trade <^p#e4 



* in Excerpt. Lept. p. IS, IS. sophist 

most lunre eentidered as one and the mate war, tlur iSMe series of 
iioifaie Eistorjr UU the rictaries and peace of Theodosius. 

V 3 


S2e 

emr. 



ra^ DECLINS AND tm 

, v^' ‘ i . ^ 

rp^ans of the objects of luxury* Which 
tdy confounded with the necessaries of 
and the desolaticm ^ a very extensive tract 
of country threatened with the horrors of 
famine. Ath^auuipwasi jiiwTpked, or compelled, 
to risl^ i^.l^i^fe'' which he loxf wx* ’tiie plains ; 
a^'tl^jpkirsuit was rendered more blhS^ by the 
' ,(^el precaution of the victorious general^ who 
had promised a large reward for the head of every 
^th that was brought into the ja^rid camp. 
The subu^is^n of the barbarians ' appeased the 
resentment of . V^^s and his council ; the em- 
per^^^teped with satisfaction to the flattering 
and eloquent remonstrance of the senate of Con- 
.^tantinople, which assumed, for the first time, a 

generals, Victor” and Arintiieus^. who had .siu > 
cessfullv directed tlie conduct of the war,w‘eri* 
eipppwefed tq^g^tg ti^ i^oi^i|ious' of 'peaci . 
'j^e -freedom 'which the froths had (n 

Iherto enjoyed, wiB restrwted to two cities on tlie 
Danube; tlierashnessof theirleaderswas severely 
punished by the suppression of their pensions and 
suhiudj^c^tdtheexceptioi^whichwas stipniated 
in alcoe, was more kidiran- 

tageous than honourable to the judga^^^^sfe 
Visigoths. Athanaric, who, on' 
appema to have consulted bis prlva|^'ifi&rest, 
without expecting the orders rf.his.s^ereign, 
^^ported his own d%aity,and j^i^^hls tribe, 
WiflM Jfis^na) interview which w^ proposed by 
the ministers of Valens. He ^rsisted in his de- 
claration, that it^as impossible for him, without 
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^ ever to Ret Ips^ c«iWP- 
and it is 


tocuri-ing th^ 

foot on - 

more tbap n» reg^ lerjiie sanc- 
tity was confirmed by fcbe recent dnd 

fa^j^aaiinpies of Roman treachei^.’' ®hePa- 
which separated the dominions of tlie ^wo 
independent nations, w4s chosen for the scette OfJ. 
the conference. The en^roci^ the East, and 
the judge erf the Visigoths, aca>iaftp^£e3^ti^ an 
equal number of armed followers, adVcui^^'In 
their respective barger. tp the middle of the 
streanu After ther^^cafion of the treaty, and 
th® deihfei^, of hostages, Valens returned intri* 
uinph >'tf» ' (i!oiist^tia(^le ; and the Goths re- 
mained in a state erf tranquillity about years ; 
till they Were violently impelled against the Ro- 
man empire, by an innumerable host of Scythians, 
who appeared to issue: from the of 

the North.' - ' « ' 

emperor of the West, who had resignetl 
t^jhirndjllflthur the command of the LoM'er Da* and sar- 
nube, resuiri^ |i^yp„i.twniadinte (^a,tbe defience 
of the Bhsetiah niid ' 

spread 80 many hundreil miles along the greatest 
of the European rivers. The active policy of 
Valentinian -was continually employed in adding 
new fortificatiobs to the security (rf the : 

' The Gothic war » deseriM by Anunhuiii^' (XXVl^ 5)« &«i- 
(1. iv, p. 211-814), and Thenii»tius, (Or#t. %, p. IW-ttl). 
Themistins, «ra* sent from the senate of CenetiBittet^ile to 
' tixe victorious emperor j jmd his com- 

ptres wi the I>anube, to Ach^Qes m tfieJSfi^B^er. Jor- 

iiandes s v?ar peculiar to the Ftn-Goths, ond inj^orious to tho 

Oothic name^ (J^ascou’s Hist, of the Germans* vii, 3\ 


328fi 

CH4fc?^ 



bat tliNrin3»r'of thfe? policy prov^Sd-^^e jast 
the barbarians. TheQaadtcsaB- 
j^gftKd^tfaat Ibe ground for an intended forteess 
K(id been mark^ out ?d» Aeir territories ; and 
their complaints w«sre urged^Nhih m much reason 
and moderdti^d^ihati^Sq^tSi^lB^^-general 
of Illyi4f^»Si''ebBsented to suspend ^^lisecu- 
,tic#'^^!jitf^%e work, till he should be more 
informed of the wiUotfiiis sovereign, 
occasion of injuring a and.ef advaneing thd 

fortune of his son^ w as eagerly emtaTwed by the 
inhuman Maatiiftii^'the prefect, or i rather ty- 
rant, of^hmfc -TTiepasskns^ were 

impiMiiwt* of controul ; and lie credulously list- 
ened to the assurances of his favourite, that if the 

of the 
^.'MuTK 

ceflinusj'tfre eraperbr shtadd'no Itogerrj^vite, 
portuncd with the aurlacious rcraonstriiiBHOQMif thb 
IW^BjrtWi^^ dfewe.’ find t’le 

natbres uf’GdfiiMw|^ ^ ' rti dn suited by th(‘ arro- 
gance of a young and worthless minister,, n^bo 
considered his rapid elevation as the p'ocrf und 
rewmd of his superior merit- lie- affected, bottfe 
evei^dis^|g|»lte?i^<mod4»t of 

nit^i^t^ihbjQoadhwith some 8tten^aniilii| 
regard : Init^this artful civility conce^#si1d«SE*' 
andbhmdy design, and the credulous ufe 
pefBulded to accept the jessing undtistton of 
HareelKmis. I mn «i a lm»?fe ^a»ry the 
of similar crimes ; ^ Telate, 

tha|f%J4he. course of the saiah but in - 
remote pa^ of the empire, the inhospitable table 
r 
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with the CBiap;» 
xxe: 


ef.,two 
royal blood,j.! 
inuidere4ibyitite^4«piCT, and presence. 

ThefateloftSWMBia^ and of Paroi wasihe ms^e ; 

death of their sovareig!B .ii^$'fie-< 
in a very different manner by the aa-vite 
temper of the Armeniaais,;ai^4he free and dm*- 
ing- spirit of the fSejaaaatW;'rVPi^,:Qjija(di were 
much decline, from ' 4hat fonaidl^ete^^g^* 
whieh, in the time of Mar«u$ Antonimis,- 
siwead terror to tl»e,gates ^ Home. But they 
stiU possessed, anxtawKl.ccmrage ; their coarag^ 
wmas^miM^by despair, and they obtained 

the^^syahry pf their Sar- 
inatiaa «ilies.O‘ Su' i^Ri^ideat Ike-ftnassid 
JMarceilinus, that he choee the moment when tl»e 
bravest veterans hod been drawn away, to sup- 
press the re^flit^^FiaHm^; 
vince was exposed, with* very ^ence, to 
t h j^ii l^ of the exasperated barbarians. They 
in . the season of hurest; un- 
Q>«reiAdIy^iAei4N|i«i^^ 
v hich they could ly i Ha W | M>^^ 

disregarded, or demolished, the hidpty fortifica- 
tions. The pnim^s Constantia, the daughter of 
tfaeeBiperor.€ottStaaitiHs,aiul the grsnd-dau^tier 


Timt royal nidid» who had 
tli^Tevolt of Prdtopaus» was how did 
wfife^df the heir of the Western empm:?4fe‘ 
tmatotod the peaceful prerhlae Ttitkftjqpl^id 
and uh^nned train. Her person was saved from 





the republic from by the 

I T**’*'' I of Messala, governor of the pr<»(rsHces. 

sown as be »tvas iafwnred that tire vilh^, 
where she stofq>ed-only.|0-,<fine, was almost^na- 
eompassed by tte batbafitfMttji he hastily placed 
her in’ hii «fm ^teuaot; speed till 

he r^cWd-^ .^tes of Sirmiunif/ were at 
Ih^^ifi^ance of six and twenty mile3< Sr* 

hriom might not haveheen secuie, if the %mdi 
and Sarmatians had daigtsntljrj advanced dimng 
the genial consternation of tte magistrates mid 
people, n^heir delay allowed Probus, the pre- 
toria^'pPfSfecti sofflckaottmie to recover his own 
-fphitlij^and to revive the courage of the citizens. 
He skilfully directed their strenuous efforts to 



effectual assist- 


ance of a company of archers, to- pit^i^i^e 
capital of the Illyrian proviRGeai^^,l|ifiaf^inicd 

of SinniuiTi, 

th^ind^lBsMMidhaifllttathmedtheirarmsagainst 
the master-general of the frontier, to whom they 
unjustly attributed the murder, of their kmg. 
tlquitius could bring into the held- no more Jhan 
fw#^;}hgiads'}' tmt the 


stn^gflir’ef the Msestan and PannoniasKlH^i 


The obstinacy wdth W’hich they disput^fpfe^^'^bSi 
honours of rank and jwecedency, warfthK^muse 
of their destruction ; and wfailestih^ t^ted with 
separate forces’ and divided couni^^-ihey were 
«S^i^ and slaughtered by the active vigmur of 
iyte'Sdnriatian horse. T&esuitheis of this inva- 


.r 
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swii prrrnlrrr^'-ttf^^^ififtftfilTr^^Trf" tfrr boi'der&g 
tribes; aad^ infal- 
iibly if 3r6i«^ l%«fcidoffiB8> the 

commander of the frontier, 
ha®^l^^l^alized, in the defeat of thep-^ftthKc 
jar intrepid genius, worthy of his i}itisfri>- 
'S 4 s father, and of his future greatness.™ 

The mind of Vale«tinfaBi,‘tditer%te»aresided at Theeipedi, 
Treves, was deeply affected by the dSdnUibs id* 
lllyricum; but the lateness df tl» seRson ifflSs- 
pended the execution ha designs till the en- 
suing spring. Hr'inUrehed in person, wWi.a^D.375, 
eonsMefrdileiiartof the forces of Gaulv from the 
of the^MbscJlb'; said t© the suppliant am- 
bas^ddrs of the Siuintdijmi; ^hoTiMdtim tm.tte 
way, he returned a doubtful RnsWer, that as soon 
as he reached the scene of action, he should 
examine, and J>re«^iiiicd t 
Sifrmium, he gave audience to* thd d^hties of ( 4 e 
B^hriiafpro\Tnces ; who loudly congratulated 

the auspicious govem- 

" Amnianus, (xxix, 6), and . ZoiiiajM, (I. ir,^ #19, 
carefully mark the origin and progress ot the (fuadic and Sannatian 
war. 

“ Ammianus, (rti, ' SV, ■•»•“> »eknowlcdg«8 the merit, baa can- 
Mired, with 

tronious Probus. When Jeram franalate^ 

Bide of EbscWus, <A. D. 380; see ISBetmtotr 
sttr^p. £3, 630), he eqmssed the troth, ear at lee^tbe;|t!u^. ^ 
of his country, in the following words.—" Probua P. ?. IBy- 
As ik^iiesimis tributornm exactionibus, ante proviadaa qiA re- 
grihl^'qnam a barbaris vaatareBtor, aMsit.’l Sca- 

liger, p, j»T; Aitimadvers. p. *59). The saint afterwards formed 
an intimate and tender ‘friendship with the widow of Probus ; and 

the 


was flattered by thesrS&monstra- 
ti^&^Ptheir loyalty and gratitude, implud^ly 
iilied the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic philo'^h^ 
intrepid sincerity,^* whether he was fr^% 
sOTt by the Wishes j^WUce;?* “ With 

“ tears I'^i^ttifti^'^^Ntlphicles) 

“ by a-isffiictant people.” The en^^N^.-mused ; 

impunity of his ministers establ^^^ lhe 
pernicious maxim, *that they might opptb^ll^ 
subjects, without' A striftS 

inqftkyihto their ' conduct wWfidil have relieved 
the public t^Mtcnat. The severe condemnafidn 
of tIte;.mitf^F of' GabhaiPs; was the only mea- 
swre'^^hifch could restore the confidence of the 
Germans, and vindicate the honour of the Ro- 

was in> 

knowied^ P fauff He for^t fjhe 
nshi^beFed only: the injwt 

'4tf%satinte thirst 
of ‘Wood ektrcinc devastation, 

and promiscuous massacre, of a savage Wiar, were 
justified, in the eyes of the emperor, and per- 
haps in those of the world, bj^ tbe cruel eq^fev 
of ret&ati^:* and '^s the disdpl^^W 

the mme of Coum Eqnitiiu, with len ftoptvAjt bat.«Mi«lt.Wndr- 
injmtice, has been substituted in Use text. • ; . i > 

• rnffiunf tOrat. vi, p. 198) represents bis frie^ tjjiS^es as n 
taai^ drVifiae and merit, who had made inmsrif tii&iaiiae and un^i.' 
ha{^, by adapl^ the extravagant dren of the 

C?nicx. ■ '' • - 

^^takmhn.' XXX, a JeraXB,' wbv ext^glttNA-' Use misfortiBie' 
refuses him even Ode- tetG^emwMion of Tm«k0^' 
Genitffi^'vtlriafe sola, et nuftasi patriast derelinquens, (tom. i, 

p.?®). 
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tte Romans, the enemy, CKAfi,^ 

that .ValeutiaM|^B^B^^^J|^]^|g^^ithout the 
l(»s of As h^jrpsoiv^ to 

compjje^^^iS^raction of the Qnadi l^,a^cond 

cap^^|B^;:he fixed his winter;^quarters,a| B)re> 
gd^f/ew the Danube, near the Hungarian i^ty , 

^ -Prcsburgh. While the operations of ^ar 
were suspended h®- the seylSnijtjiqC$^ weather, 
the Quadi mat^ an humble attempt to dii^il^e^te 
the wrath of their conqueror ; and^at the earhi^ 
persuasion of Equitius, thmr ambassadors were 
introduced into;,, ths^ imperial counciL They 
appnCHK^^: the throne with bended bodies, ami 
d^ected, cam9de&w^;;l^. without dm to 
complain of the .morileE of^^s' ka^, tlmy. afi- 
firmed, mth solemn oaths, that the late invasion 
was the crime of some irregular robbers, which 
the puMic ioou^l,q^ t|ie^narioa.QH«d«Ee^^ 
abhorred. The ans#ar of the empcauc l^ item 

l|||*J^tle to hope from his clemency or com- 
pa?B a ei jj || .;^ ^^^riled. in the most intemperate 

tMr 

insolence. His cy^v oatout^ his 

gestures, expressed the ridence of bis ungovera- 
ed fury, an#, while his whole frame was agitated 
with convulsive passion, a large blood-vessel sud- 
denly burst in beify j' and 
^echlcss into the anns of 
pews care imnmdiately cmiceaied hb 

the crowd; but, in a few minut^ the 
empipf, of the West expired in nn agony<^ pain, and dntb, 
i«taimnghis senses till the last; and stnt^ling, tLJn^' 



CHAPi witJkgg|t access, to declare his iatoithms to the 
gjijpf ^h> and ministers, who sunrounded Um,royal 
A. D. 37S, ^mCh. Valentiniaa was about fifty-four y<^irs of 
%e ; and he wanted oidy; one hundred daya to 
accomplish the twelve ya«?s of his reign."! 
the em- The poiygia»jp4f .Vdbtttitowt at- 

te^ed aad^Mjlesiastical hktorii^' , “ The 
«nd Vaien- « ^pr <»ss Scvera (I relate the fdble)^ «dto^ted 
■ « into her familiar society the lovely 

“ the. daughter of an itajhm^govemor ; her irf- 
« miration of those naked cksitos, which she 
“ had oft^ seen in the bath, was expressed witii 
“ such lakidi ai^ iin^iadf^' praise, that the 
pmpprnr was tempted to introduce a second 
“ wife into his bed; and his public edict ex- 
tended to all the subj^s of the .empire,, the 



With; contracted ; and 


that he used the ancient pennission of divorce, 
M'hich was still allowed by the laws, though it 


, A. jSefi on tbe dwth of V^n^M,{AB^anu(ji, (ixx, ^|,^Zo- 
SrtdiS d {v',^)^‘48i)V'rictor,"^ EpitSm.)'; Socrates, ft), 

and and tow. i, p. 26 , ad’WMtoK). 

There is wiadJ varietj- of circumstances among 
anus is so eloquent, that he writes nonsense. . j,.., „ 

• Socrates (1. iv, c. 31) is the bnl)r origiaiff iddiB Of this 
fixdish.atwy, w refiognant to the laws md wWiM^oCaie Bomans, 
that it scarctd;' deserves the Corraal ai^d ^bcriM^dagertation of 
Bonatny, (Mem. de I’.\c^emie, tom. xxx, ju Wd-405). Yet I 
Wwidd preserve the natural dreiunstance of i instead of fol- 

ht^^nSieriinus, who represents Ju^na as, an old woman, the widow 

df 
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wasi€oademne4J^4feffd^f^-.viSevera was the 
mother of Qqpy^l^ every 

claim w}u^i«pM^«a|itle 
successioB^fcUie Western empire. sHe.wasthe 
a monarch, whose glo»m»fffl^ha«J 
c(^|pBfid the free and honourable choice of hk 
j^dw-soldiers. Before ire bad attained Uie ninth 
year of his, s^e, tbe rayjd.ymitffcj^eived from 
the hands of bis indulgent father the, pm^df^^be 
and diadem, with the tide of Augustus f’lie 
election was solemnly ratih^ by the consent and 
applause of the anid^^uf Gaul ; * and the luu&e 
of Chadian was added to the names of Valentinian 
ai^-tralen% rn. i^|.^the legal transactions of the 
Roman govenuaeiit* -Jiy Jaa jaiawbipe the 
grand-daughter of Cwistantine, the son rtf Valen*- 
tinian acquired all the hereditary rights of the 
Flavian faindy ; which, 

penal generations, w«'e :sa^mh£ed^hy 4h»e*,r«ib 
^o^and the reverence of the people. At tlie 
■deaj^ ^,y |ds jEather. the royal youth was in the 

viitnea.4^ 

ready justified thefavpu|;p|dpqi|^l^ ({fthKanny 
and people. But Gratian resided, without ap- 
prehension, in the palace of Treves ; whilst, at 
the distance of many hundred miles, Valentmiaji 
suddenly expin^[dn.tbncaiB^ of 
passions, wUeb had 

Islp jjresence of a master, iintnediateiy renvedin 
^ knparial coimcil i and the amlnticms 

‘ (xxvii, 6) desqpbet the form ^ thw military 

Wectkiii,’ arijt mi^f investiture. VaJenHnian does not appear to have 
.emsulted, or CT*n Icframcd, the senate of Borne. 


eHAF, 

xxvr. 


» ♦ 


t 


name of an infaii^#^ artfully 
sii by Mellobaudes and Equithi^.wbo 
iiSi^baDded the attachment of the Illyria# 
i^Iialian bands. Th^cd&triml the most honaa#- 
iWe iwetenccs leaders, 

thNWA^Ii^ lawful SBceesi^i'lii^^gested 

ahd domestic enemies, by a bold and 
measure. ' tPfte who had 

tf 'j^aee aboiift bfi^llfifllfthsd nfillee from 
Bregetioylm ieapect^liy invited to in the 
camp, ’iiWth 'the soil ^P'^fo'-’^i^eased emperor. 

sixth day after the death of Valentinian, 
the infant prince of the same name, who was only 
^jears Obi, was -^ewii in the arms of his 

w - ^ 

by miKf^ acdanl^iett, the titSea^M-^- 
s^s of supreme -potrtr. Tlirtlrt|it!iii||^1Trin < 
' juttripinf ii' I iiiii anil t<iiii||ii)|ipiiiilj^~''|ffi^^^ ii by 

of the emperOT 

Gratian. He cheerfolljr accei)ted the choice of 
the army ; declared, that he should aitv«^ con- 
sider the son of Justina as ahnother, not {» a 
■«aidiT4ad-'«dvisfed-‘'tfij^SiB^^ h^jin 
V4ie im i iaP i'’^-ifiir i^r t^etldCTce at in 
the fairdndpeac^td piPovince of Italyit'tllWehe 
assumed the more ar^duseo^^Of ti^reOim- 
ftflesl^ond ^ Alps. ^ftMmi'4#«^Rdb{ed Ws 
cesestmOHC till he could saf^ puii^ or dis- 
’|p#e, the mithors of the coQS{»raGy y and though 
na;#l4f<nin]y behaved witliteudemess and regard 
to his iitfant colleegue, ha gradually confounded. 
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mi 

ift the administ^didK^ the Western empire, the caie. 
office of a tUs'^tiiollty of a sove- xxv. 

reign. The government of the world 

was exerOisedin the united names of Valens and 
hia t«^.lei>hews ; but the feeble emperor frf* the 
EnSf, #ho succeeded to the rank of his elder 
brother, never obtained any weight or influence 
in the councils of the West.*' ’ * 

‘ Ammianus, xxx, 10 ; Zosimus, 1. ir, p. SS2, 283. TilledSmt 
has proved* (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v* p. 707;-709)* that Gratis . 
reigned in Italy* Africa* and IDyrlcuiEU I have endeavoured to ex* 
press Ids authority ever Hi hrodH^^s dominions* as he used it, in an 
style. 
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XXVI. 

Earth- 

quakes, 

A. D. 36S, 
July 31. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

M tinner i of the pa^ord titMdni-^PTO^ress of, the 
Hitns^ ^rom€ithmiO'h«ntp^^S^tx^ihe Goths — 
The^ fms ^ 'Darmbi — Gothic' ziee^I^eat und 
..dt^h of Valens — Grattan invests fhcmi^d^s^vsith 
the Eastern empire — His character and 
Pcace and settlement rft^^ Goths^. , . ^ 





‘fife-*. 


In the secOBdyear of the reign of Valentinian 
and Valens, on the taonnng of the twenty- 
first day of July, the greatest part of the Roman 
world was shaken by a violent and destructive 
earthquake. The impression was communicated 
Ao-liB’wai^i the shBr^^of the Mediterranean 
were left dry, by the sudden retreat of the sea^ 


^eat quantities of fish were caught with^i^teMi; 

curions.spectt^jruamfii^^^ eye, or rather his 
fancy, by contemplating the various appearance 
of valleys and mountains, which had never, since 
the formation of the globe, been exposed to the 
SUB. But the tide soonretturn^, with the wdi^Kt 
of an immense and irresistible deluge, whicdi was 
severely felt on the coasts of Sicily, of I^haffttia, 


of Greece, and of Eg)'pt : large boate were trans- 
ported, and lodged on the roofs of houses, or 


i» the bad taste of Atnmianus, (xxvi, 10), that it is not easy 
f^j^l^agqtsb his facts from his metaphors. Yertha positively affirms, 
that Hiw the rotten carcase of a ship, ad teemndum lapidem, at Me* 
(hone, at Sfodcm, in Peloponncsne. 
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at the distance oS^two from the shore ; t&e 
people, with Ahdr habitatietHS, were swept away 
by the watsers; and the city of Alexandria an- 
nually commemorated the fatal day, wi which 
fifty^j^Hsand persons had lost their lives in the 
mm^tion. This calamity, the report of wMch 
‘was magnified from one province to another, 
astonished and terrified the subjects of llome ; 
and their affrighted imagination enlarged the 
real extent of a momentary evil. They 
lected the preceding earthquakes, which Had sub- 
verted the cities of Palestine and Bitfaynm t they 
consideared: these alarming strokes as the jwelade 
(miy of still more dreadful calamities, and their 
fearful vanity was dispose to confound the symp- 
toms of a declining empire, and a sinking world.*’ 
It was the fashion of the times, to attribute 
every remarkable evmit to the particular? witt. <^ 
the Deity ; the alterations of nature were con- 
ttaeled, by an invisible chain, with the moral and 
opinions of the human mind ; and 
the 

accmding to tte 

Judices, that the establishment of heresy tended 
to produce an earthquake; or that a deluge was 

The earth^nalKs md iimndaUeof trc nti«n|jr deeothlU’kr 

Libanitis, (Oral, de oUaso^dS JidiMu-nec^ Jo F|tgdeia^ BIM. 
Gttee. tom. vii, p. 158, with a letfned note of Otearida) ji S^osimus, 
U; It, {). 2S1) ; Soaoiheir, (L H, c t)4 Ccdraraa, ^ 310, 81^, 
aodJerom, (in Chron. p. ISS, and tom. i, {x 350, in VR. HRadoa). 

must have been overwhelmed, had not the prodool <Stizene 
ptecd 8b Hilarion, an Egjrptian monk, m the bcacit. He made the 
'^cboas: the mountadn wave atopped, hW nt f and reto/n^ 


tm 
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CHAP- 

XX’KI. 


THE PEELIHE A'NO FAL;P 

the iw^feWc.consefjuence of the progress of sin 
an4'|.eW^‘ Without presuming to discuss, the 
tpftfk dr propriety of these lofty speculations, the 
historian may cdntent with an obsenra- 


tion, which seefns to he4;^p|j|^.hy experience, 
that man has im^'jndire fo. |i^|fironi> the pas- 
sions of his: fellow-creatures, than frQ|Q.|h.e ‘-'Oii- 
of the elements.'' The mJaM^^in mis 
effects of an earthquake, or deluge, a 
or the eruption of a volcano, bear a very incon- 
siderable proportion to the ordinaiy calamities of 
war ; as ttey are pow moderated by the prudence 
or humanity of the prince of Europe, who amuse 
their own leisure, and exercise the courage of 
their subjects, in the practice of the military art. 
B^t t^ laws Mid manner^ of;modern nations 

soldier ; an^^e pe^eiutr^lzen has 

son.lo complain,- that bis life, or^evqn j 



istrous 

which 


period of iite 

may justly lie dated from the reign of Valens, the 
happiness and security of each individual were 
personally attacked ; and the arts and labours 
ages w^e rudely aefaped^Jby. ^ baibarimi%iaf 
Jndcltr Germany- The invasion 

A. D. 375! Huns precipitated on the provinces of 
the Gothic nation, which advanced, id 
forty years, from the Danube to the Atlantic, 
wd (qiened- a way,- by the success of ibefr arms. 


the- Peri^tatic, compo^ a foMIMt treatise, to prove 
' A;’ wlucli is sot tile nwjHT l^noiitiBIe to the hunan 
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to the inroads tribes,, more Ml>. 

savage th&tt i^ginal principle 


of mothm ecmcealed in the reWMite countries 
of th« and the curious obserratibn of the 

of the Scythians,** -or Tarta*^® will 
im^lRate the latent cause of these destriK^fire 
emigrations. ' 

The diffemitchi^acteri mark the civilized The paetor- 
nations of the' globe, may be ascribed Ttf flil&pse, ne™^ the 
and the abuse, of reason ; i tvhich so v^duH^fi 
shapes, and so artiflciaUy cdhiposes, the-manners 
and euihibns of an European, or a Chuu^. 

Operation of instinct is more sure arid 
^inpfe thah thit of : it b much easier to 

ascertmif the appetite^ of tr quadruped, 'tte 

speculations of a philosoplier ; and the savage 
tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to. 
the conditfott’ (£ ahinuds,. 
semblance to themselves nnd'tU''iea<!b other. 
|j«niform stability of their manners is the 
of the imperfectiim of their 

s^r.^ .-1 - ,w 



facuHihst^'- 





* Ths ori^ia) Scythian* of tiSnAotnu O.lv, S9-fol> 

were couSasd tfj the Danube and the Pains .Msotis, within a squant 
of 4000 stadia, (400 Roman miles). See d’AnvUIe, (Mem. de I’Aca- 
demie, tom. s|xr,C]^ StS-fiOi). , Diodorus Siculus (tooui, 

1S5, edit. WesMiiB|9 Rat gnRpU EMfiiSF* 

* The Tatars, or Tartars, were a primitive tribe, the rivals, and 
atTeftj^b the subjects, Sf the Mogub. fn the 'vitteriosRi aitiRes of 

and his snCOCsdars, the Tatars (brined ttoritdliriBtt; 
which first reached the ears of {brri{pii*s,.1HtVVp|)Ued 
to nation, (Freiet, in the BUati Re PAedt^B^ nna xviii, 

p. eoji * bi'j^eahing of all, or any. Of the of Eu- 

rope or Asia, I indifferently use the appeliatioiw of Stythiaiit, or Tar- 





xsfi. 


wrate^^iilr desires, their enjoyment^ Still con- 
tfimis-ife same: and the influence of food or 


efitoite, which, ip a more improved stat® of 
scSHCiety, is suspended, subdued, by so m®y 
moral causes,most powerfMly Contributes to form, 
and to maint amy- the lfa>lflonal of bar- 

barians. In e^ery age, the immefl^ff^ns of 
S^fita, or Tartary, have been inh^fed Jby 
vagrant tribes of hunters and shepherds, 
indolence refusps to - chl^irat# the earths and 
whoseiestless spirit disdains the coEdfineinent of a 
sedentary life. In every age, the Scythians, and 
Tartars, have been renowned for their invincible 
coun^e, and rapid conquests. The thrones of 
Asia have been repeatedly overturned by the 


linf the Nartii t "Md their aentns have 
h^r the ilfost ferv 
tile and vrarlike countries of Eiirope. 
occdrioni as well as on Inany 
InitdriiutrwdRirdhiy^adldc^liS^^ phjasing 
vision': and'is Compelled;* "with some reluctance, 
to confess, that the pastoral manners, which have 
been adorned with the fairest attributes of peace 
and innocence, are much better adapted to the 
flerw and Audi habftr<a^a rfimtary life- ^ 
illustrate this observation, I shall now prots^ tb 
consider a nation of shepherds and' rtF'^afiBws,' 


t Impemna Ar «lueEsiTere,; ipn tmperio, 

Wit intwti. Wit iiwidi, inaawre- S»w» Ow tio^, 

110 Iwv^ multiples this accoanu YelU^n, ia (tom. x, 

Ganerale, «. 156), has abcidg^ thf coD^uest^. 

pw tSW»|)Une 

SqrUri* biflUi'4 thv l|TO»g«iwd of war. 
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in the three I. Their diet ; eijAJ'. 

II. Their I^hsetiiisKi exercises. 

The narJarti«^ rf antiquity are just^ed by the 
experi^K^jff tnodern times:® and the banks of 
th^J^^nstfa^es, of the Volga, or of the Selinga, 
■jitittMidifferently present the same uniform;^pec- 
tacie of similar and native manners. 

I. The com, or even the -rbei .iWbich consti- Die 
tutes the ordinary and wholesome food <d'ta;,civil- 
ixed people, can be obtained only by, the patimt 
toil of the husbandman. Some of the happy 
savages, who dwell between the tropic^ 
pj^ent^lJiy nourished by the liberality of nature ; 
hilt ia the dimates of the North, a nation of 
shepherds ia reduced; to their 4o<^ latd' herds. 

The skilful practitioners of the medical art will 
determine (if they are able to determine) how 
far the temper of humaa Bundj^. heji|pp«|ed 
by the use of animal, or of veget^le, food; and 
r the common association of carnivorous 
ahl|i_'*iH[ngj^ considered in any 

'I-' f';' 

s foujtb book of. Micko4o(«u o coriv^p ^ough imper- 

fect, portrait of the Scythians. Among the'modcrht, wtio describe 
the uififona weiic, the Kiuin of Khoware^m, Abiilghaci Bahadur, ex- 
presses hia ml^e feelings ; and his Genealogical History of the To* 
tars has been oc^iously illustrated the French and English editors. 

‘ Carpin, Asce^h,' a^ ItotK^oia, (in the Hist, des Voyages, tMEk'iri^, 
represent the Mogikls of Hie femteentb mnwiy.' tiMSW 4 pades I 

have added GetbiRia, agd the other jnqiito, fOncriptioa de.ia Ch&e, 

^ da Halde, t(«n. iv), jrho accurately surveyed the Chineae Tarttay » 
that honest and inteRigeDt tcaveUer, Bell, of Antefmdny, Uwo 
in 4to, 'Giasgev, 176^. 

UabedM ate the meat altered fromUreir prii^xe; manners ; 

X'^j^ lwolession of the Mahometan rehpoit ; idid,' iS. hy the pM> 
so^lim ef the cities and harvests of the grpat Baeharia. 
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CHAF. ti»an that of an innocentj'»]^!i^ps a 

. sail^By* prejudice of humanity.* Yetitf it be 
t»ii^ that the sentiment of compassion is imper- 
ceptibly weakened ty ^ sight and practice ttf 
domestic cruelty* we- may bbserve that the hor- 
rid obj«3s wMehrs^m* dfe^uli^d^’tiie arts of 
Europeantefinement, are exhibitedfifafcafsBdced 
and’Wost disgusting simplicity, in the ^ a 
Tartarian shepherd. The ox, or the 
slaughtered by the same 4 »aBd' fRan which th^ 
wefiB accustomed to receive their eteily food ; and 
the- Weeding limbs are served with very little 
preparatton, on the table of their unfeeling mur- 
deiW4- ‘ In the military profession, and especially 
in the conduct of a numerous army, the exclusive 


m)i<o^-«QiBial food £^[^{U's to be jH^oductive of 

is^a ^ 

perishable commodity ; and the large maglui^Eies^ 
WydAmu mdispensably Bece®aryff<»i^|jMWiPfeti- 


by 
;ks 

and herds, w hich accompany the march of the 
Tartars, afford a sure and increasing suppfy of' 
flesh and milk: in the far grater part of t^' 


the; labobr of ai», «ir 


ted 

f " 'But the flo( 


uncultiva^waste* tbe'Vtgetaidtoft'Of the 
quidc and hixuruHtt; ahd there are 




’ II est certain que les grande mangenrs de viac^s^ i«P'g^efleral 
cruela et feroces plus que lea autrea bemmes* Cette est 

Se touts les Genic, et de touts 1 m tems': IS baraite Ai^riMe ‘6f cob- 
nae, &e. Emile de Roussean, p. Sli. WlalA#' may 

S Of the genetal observation, •« shall Sfit ai^Sl^ 'the truth 
iSxafaple. The good-natured coiB|dafiatj;af"rliaarch, and the 
pathiUi^^^^ttUoiis o( .0»a, sedaw Saar by exdting «» 

sensibility. 


r 
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SOT ©ctremely cattle of the c a aI* 

North caiiB^«#B4qR»Be^iefabhfe'j^^are. The 
supply oad the un- 

distiB|piMAti^4^i^ite, and pati^ •ah^ktence, 
of They indifferently feed ^he 

those animals that have been kill^^fe 
table, or have died of disease. Horse-fleshy 


which in eve]^iage and^KComiti^^has .been pro- 
jscribed by the;civiiized nations ^'-jB^a^ipeiiiiad 
Asia, they devour with peculiar gpreedin^ ^aasi 
this singular taste facilitates.-the success of th^ 
mihtaiy opeiatkmsi; : The active cavalry tff Scy^- 
tl^iKi^bfayg«fpllow’ed, in their most distantaasd 
rapid^noiuBiona, by aa adequate number of spare 
horses, whu may^^be oocasioo^y used^ 
redouble the speed, or to satisfy the bui^r, of 
the barbarians. Many are the resources of cou- 
rage and -poveityv When theKfnKtge^-XMai^ 
camp of Tartars is almost Crnmcmed, they ^u^- 
tC|^#et^ 4 ;reatest part of their cattle, and preserve 
tbhf<l||i%ig!lli^.r^ or dried in the sun. 


provide themsdvhs 

little NHs of cheese, or Kdlier of hard curd, 
w:hich tfa^ occa^nally dissolve in water ; and 


this unsid)sta»t^ diet will support, for many 
days, the lffey:aid u«(mthe «piz^^«f.tiie {M^iil^ 
wjmrior. But tUa extrsdh&s^^ diist&atice, 
the sto^ would ^proye, and the l^tn^ 
sn^l^nvy, is commmity succeeded by thenmuit 
indul^nce of appetite; - Tim wiUes of 
a m:e the most grateful present. 


84§ *3»WJK:nisfi jenbwjwIi- 

CH Ai*, tkfijWMfe tfciTahiable commodity, ibat^ be (rf- 
%!# a. ter ibe Tartars ; and the only exawi^e of 
dadustry seems to consist in the art rfjex- 
tows^tng from mare’s «»ilk.ja ‘ fermented iKtner, 
which pQS3esse».ar.vex7:fltri«g^4)!OW€r of intoxica- 
tion. savages, 

bothtofetb^^^and new world>;3iNiif»ienee the 
^belnate vicissitudes of fainine and pfe^r j-^nd 
their stomach is inured to susttdo, withonfe**^ 
inconvenience, ;the oppenite^eis^sein® ©f hunger 
and' pf intemperance. <>' ' - ■ 

” 0 ^'“' ^ «g|»sed rustic and martial simplicity, 

a peopte of 9 <dcfers and hiebandmen are dispers- 
e^bov^ the face of an extensive and cultivated 
country ; and some time must elapse before- the 
£b;eece©rtItaiy.eouid be assem- 
b|«i?MidaKAlk«Ma^ defend 

their own confines, or to invade the ..t©pritnia«»rf 
thniadjaceiit trib^ T^.pr^t«pk#(ysiMMfecr 
MilWI Il iMK a large 

maUitt6ief!irbblM^ city : but thm 

citizens are no longer soldiers; and the arts nimh 
adorn and ira|jrove the state of civil society, cor- 
rupt the habits of the military The pasHw* 
of itbiei^£ie^lBaiai-aeem to 
different advantages of simplicity and 
The individuals of the same tribe are r^mttantly 
^sembled, but they are assMobled in^a.wmp ; 
and the native spirit of these dau^a^jhep^erds 
is animate ‘by>'nmlnal support maad^emulation. 
I^houses of the Tartars are than small 

oval form, a cold^iaBd 
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SiH- 

dirt;^ habitati<»iy youth o€ chak 

both^exes. *;^ie'pi9ao6s^<^tluH^h consist of 
wooden huts^l^f sfich' a- size th^t lEhey may be 
conveBieatij^fi^ed on large waggon)^ and.!dn»wn 
by a'-f^m'>'^rbaps of twenty or'^tharty.-hxeai. 
l^iiflbcks and herds, after grazing all day in the 
ad^cent pastures, retire, on. the approach of 
night, within the jhotection dT camp. The 
necessity of prevenidng the most misc^ie irBMi e eatfe 
fusion, in Such a per[»tual conoourse d’men aoii 
animals, must gradually introduce^ in the dis^fv 
bution, the orders and the guard, of the encmnp' 
mdltytherudhnente of the military art. As-soofi 
as^Upe' forage of ascertain dhdrict & consumed, 
the tribe, or rather army, of shejphertb, rmtes*# 
regular march to some fresh pastures ; and thus 
acquires, in the ordinary occupations of the pas- 
toral life, the practical kimwiedgc of^oae^taisitHl 
moat important and difficult ^^rhttbiBS of- Wai’. 
'Iffieficltaice of stations is regulated by the differ- 
fenife^^jg^ijrjl^ana : in the summer, the Tartars 



(m the banks 

neighbourhood of a running itreahit Bat in' the 
winter they return to the South, and shelter their 
camp behthdacade CtmTenient eoiinence, again^ 
the Winds, whiiffiWhe'cyBed‘in^^e»^|»i«a^ 
the bleak and icy lregions M»ria; ' Thete 
are admh^y adapted to diffiise, smta^ 
tnitltedering trib^, the spirit ofcmigratkmand 
The connection belweeh die pfeople 
and tlmir temtory is of so frail a texture, that it 


P 


I 




cttAf.i by the slightest ^eideiiti The 

#>afe--1teA not the soil, is the native etwhtey of 
tiih geanine Tartar. Within the precincts of that 
his fan^yv his c^os^panions, his propetty, 
are always inclade^ i most distant 

marches».!tediiiBfi(a#h-»itt^^^ objects 

‘or valuably oiTrifUil^ia^in his 
- The thirst of rapine, the fOOTf'df t^re« 
sentment of injHry»,-^e impatience of ser^rtSiei 
have, in every 1 ^; bem’^fekaxt oau^s ton*^ 
tte'.Mbes of Scythia boldly to^advahce into laime 
tti^own vCOuoMns, where they-might hc^ ’ttf 
find a BRn^ plentiful s»bs»teRce, or a less for*- 
nlidahie enemy. The revolutions of the North 
have frequently determined the fate of the South r 
of hostile; , s^ftions^^rtiie victor 
mlllill rtaiijiiMtari^ hmi a drovet^^and 

been driven, from the confined of China, 
of^tfelinwy.^’ These 

- hi <> tiHr»»!> i p>Wl w iw.^^ l iTW iaiiiiiiiiteid incre- 

more easy by the' 
peculiar nature of the climate. It is well knowtr^ 
that the cold of Tartary is muoh’ inori& ^vel« 
than in the midst of the tanpcaahe zone 

is attrit»^d^li^h<^ht of the plai^^^il^fcath 
rise, especially tOwwds the £ast,'B»(^:^ih'4^^ 
a mile above the level of the teaj ftftitt frf the 
qiHmtity of saltpetre,, with whkdi thfes«#4rd^ply. 

^ -t - - K» ‘ '-i* ' ‘ ? 

^ These Tarter ein%iiitiw have been <Je Guignes^ 

Huns, tom. i, ii), a skilful interpr<^r of 

tH^JC^^teN Jesgui^ who ^ ^9 lai^#s^ewana 
scenes hi the history of mankin d. 
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impregnated.' . the broad CHfR 

the Eu 2 ai|i^ .^jgaspkn, or the Jlg^^Sea, aie 
strongljt jpappB.phe fields are covared^h a bed 
of the fugitive, or 

in^.'E^t-ely traverse, with their families, their 
T^Sggons, and their cattle, the smooth and hard 
surface of an ims^se.pl^.' 

. 111. The pastoral life, compared ^ixemses. 

hours of ^riculture and manufacture^ is 
doubtedly a life of idlene8S4 and as the most 
honourable shepherds of the Tartar race devolve 
0 ^ hb^captl^es the domestic management of the 
th^- 03 vo leasure/is seldom disturbed by 
apy sorvid^ and assiduous caresi > Bet this ^Sture, 
instead of being devoted to the soft enjoyments 
of love and harmony, is usefully spent in the vio- 
lent and sa^gidfl^eaceccpse of 
pjmns of Tartary are filled with a strong and sfr-: 
vifj^dde breed of horses, which are easily trained 

Scy- 

and. Wilful lideca^r 

seated them so firmly on hor^^^dc, that they 
were suppos^ by strangers to perform the ordi- 
nary dutieSiOf ^3dl 4if<^ to eat, to drink, mid 
even to sleep, witikept dimootMldi^^ 

' A plain in the Chineae TartaiT', only idghtr leagtwt from the 
EMMran, was ibund ty the misaiaiaries to he three thonsend gOo- 
tti yyte ii j -paces above the letel the sea. Montes^uieii, eiho taa 

abused, the relations of travellers, deducra tte repetitions 
of this important circumstance, that beat add cold, weak^ 

ness aad toudi each other without any temperate retie, 

(Esprit des Loir, L xvU, c. 3). 


cam excel m the dexteroui^;iWC8gemeiit 

^^--lan re: the long Tartffl- bow is dipp]i,with 

'"******^ smmrms jtfro ; and the weighty arrow isdkect- 
jB^to its^ object w^h.»l»^Bri«^ aim, and irr^t- 
ibie force. These agE 0 WMe»;eft«p pointed against 
the hai»d<^f(paa!Bibirf increase 

ba the absence of th^im^^ formid- 
l^le. enemy ; the hare, the goat, tte.t?r^^ick, 
the fallow-deer, the stag, -the elk, and 
lope. - The vigour and pi^i^e both of the men 
ai^ horses-are continually- exercised* hjr the, fa- 
tigues of the chaoe; mrd the plenlaful supply 
game contributes; to tlm subsistence, and even 
luxny, of a Tartar camp. But the exploits of 
the hunters of Scythia are not confined to the 
of ;tiBud or uuujidous beasts ; they 

when,.he 

turns against his pursuers, exeke cth^ ^tii^^ih 
coprage.of the he«'> 

- Where 

th^etjbtdsBCi^iaih^:^^ glory: and the 

mode of hunting, which opens the fairest field 
to the exertions of valour, may justly, be oc®- 
aidered as the image, and as ..the school, of ^ar. 
Tlia genei^ prid^iMhd 

delight of the T^fftar jffinces, cmnpose riia> ^ 
structive exercise for their numerous cavalry. 
A circle is drawn, of many miles in cii^mfe- 
rence,. to encompass the gmne,.<^ sp.,^tensive 
district ; and the troops that ffflrtn ti^circle re- 
^arly advance towards a, centre; 
W)^re4he captive anin^, waBssnded on er&ey 


CftXW. 

xxvt 
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^de, are the hunters. 

Ib this £^^lltIjr t^tiBhe$ many 

days, the «isr<^ lere obliged t(^ cUeMb /tfe hills, *' 
to swian .i^fei¥ers^ and to wind thnhi^^he val- 
J€yj^4|lito6dt' interrupting the ' prescribed 

gradual progress. They acquire -4he 
haMt of directing their eye,%od their steps, to a 
remote object i^sof 'presenting th(lh^ intervals: of 
suspending; or decelerating, their pa<^ 
to. the mtdioBs of the troops >oft -their i%ht anil 
left ; and of watching amd repeating the signals 
of thrir leadfiffit'-’ Their leaders study, in this 
prtiet^J'S«bqid,:the most important lesson of (he 
m^ary art^ ■the prom^ ahd aet^pte judgment 
of ground, irf distancei and oT thne. Tooiap}^ 
against a human enany (he same patience and 
valour, the same skill and discipline, is the only 
alteration which isaigsiredip ir^ 

£unusements of the ehaee serve -aa a {Nfekidetto 
tha^QC^uest of an empire.*” 

''’^^EVa^l|i[|||p^fipl^y of the ancient Germans Govern- 
has^thfr’ ajjfieSiKi 
dep^tdei^wanfers. 

tinguished by the modmi aii^dllatioa cd Hwds, 
assume the form of a numerous and increasing 
family ; wbieb, 4n tjhn course aS. successive ^eper.; 

“ Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengii^, ^ «> h repnse^ the 

ftiB ^or; and extent of thf d>8e& ’ritt'leMhONliilloBjmd 

fj^owed the emperer Kamhi whan he banted in IWitey, 
O W i a ( ae^ Dtecription de la Chine, Una. iv, p. 81, 290,Ac. ioUnecBl.}. 

Hie mnStim, Kienlong, who unites the Tartar dlteS^hlt with the 
)awi aiad teerhihg of China, describes, (Bloge de -11t^tde% p. ST3.. 

23^, aa Kjtete, the pleasures which he bad often enjoyed as a sports* 



saent. 


I 



c HAP. been propagated from tbe'same ori- 

The meanest, and most igeramntj 
dMife - Tartars, preserve, with conscious -priid^ 
'Aatrinesiim^le genealogy ; imd 

whatever distmcsyknissof ifedciway have been in* 
troduced^bfr^^li^^iiSd^ad^ pastoral 

wadti^lHh^ ntutually respect and 

T«)i^tH;her, as the descendants of the^iataivBadar 
of the tribe. Thr-Cus^m, which still parddig, 
of adopting, the bravesb'aBd most faithful d'-the 
captives,’ ’ countenance the .’ vaey probaUe 
suspidoiv^^iet tlua^tensive con^ngnihity ki 
a great nmasure, Ifgal and fictitious. But the 
useful pr^udice, which has obtained the sanction 
of time and opinion, produces the efiects of 
batl^ans y^ld axheeiful 

blood; and their chidV 
tfptalheeof thehr great 

in 

world, 

each of the mursas (if we may continue to use » 
modern appellation) acted as * the. independent 
,<^ief><of « and separate fiunily y’^ttd tld^ 


fixed, by-stpelier'IhTtse; or mutual consedfe 3^ 
the constant operation of various andjpiaiiiattent 
causes contributed to unite the va^l^.lftdrds 
into nationat cnmimmities, undm* th^M^emmanid 
of a supreme head. The weak tverepesirous of 

■r.r.. . ’ ' V , 

fV^PQrt, and tlie strong were amM&ms of douii* 
niefc '7 the power, which b the4«8ult of union, 
oppressed and collected the divided forces of the 
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adjacent tribes^ifpd, as were freely c h ap. 

admitted to <i&af<e the admitage* ^ ^ctory, the 
most valiaaaC (Aiefe hastened to rangPiftteiBselves, 
and their fiHowers, under the fomudayp Standard 
4^ a ^eiMiifederate nation. The most saece^ifii}; of 
tbo Tartar princes assumed the military commaadt 
to which he was entitled l>y t^ superiority, either 
ofmeritjOroPpower, He was raited^to the throne 
by the acclaanations of his equals; and tireiUtieof 
KhoM expresses, in the language of the North <rf 
Asia, the full extent of the regal dignity. The 
right of hereditary succession was long confined 
tatbe bdood sS the founder of the monarchy ; and 
at: this moment the>Khaa^ who reign from 
Crimea to the wall of China, are the lineal de* 
scendaots of the renowned Zingis.® But, as it 
is tlie indispaisable duty of a Tartar sovereign to 
lead his 


of an infant are oftenT^sregarded; and some royal 
IfipimroP- distinguished by his age and valour. 


sword and sceptre of his 



levied on die tribes, 

their national monarch, and of their peculiar 
chief ; and each of tliose contributions amounts 


“ See the second, volume of the Geneaic^ical Hfatojy of Ih* ,T*|- 
tars; and the list of the Xhims, at tbie end i^'tbe Gea^/or 
SSi^is. Under the reign Ot TUaar, or TaiflleldeD^' ooe of bis sub- 
« descendant of Zingis, still bore tbe regal aj^xUatioo of Kban ; 
an^^l conqueror of Asia contented himself with tbe title of Emir, 
or S^il^ Ahulghaii, part V, c. 4. D’Herbelot, BiWiatbeque Oiien- 
tale, fs S7S. 
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C H AP, to both of their property, and of their 

- - spaSfc” ^ Tartar sovereign enjoys the t^nth-part 

trf.iAe wealth of his people ; and as his own do- 
hiestic riches of flocks ^and herds increase in a 
much larger propor^n, he is dble plentifully to 
maintain the «siltfe'!sfflendour (rf his court, to re- 
ward tl^^Ost deserving, or the mostifs^red, 
ot^ followers^ and to obtain, from the^gentle 
influence of corruption, the obedience' 
might be sometimes refused ito ’ the . stem man- 
dates of authority. The manners of bis subjects, 
accustomed,* like- himself, to blood and rapine, 
might excuse, in their eyes, such partial acts of 
tyranny, as would exile the horror of a civilized 
people ; but the power of a despot has never been 
aa^saoudedged -jn: the- deserts of Scythia. The 

is confined 

within the limits of his owh tribe ; aiid th««iieP-'^ 
royal prerc^t»4vMu3hee(NiMii#ated 

council. 

The Cepb^ltaii^^'W’ -'Diet,' of the Tartars, was 
regularly held in the spring and autumn, in the 
midst of a plain ; where the princes of the reign- 
ing family, and the mursas-of the respective tribes, 
may convenient^ ‘assemble on horseback, vrith 
their martial and numerous trains ; and the am- 
bitious monarch, who reviewed the strengtt,must 
consult the iucliuation, of an armed peop^ ' 'The 

•Sec the Diets of the ancient Huns, (de Guignes, tisrn* u, p. ^6), 
curious description of those of Zingis, (Vie d^Gcngiscan, 1. !, 
e> 2. tv, c. 11). Such assemblies are freqium^fy mentioned in the 
Persian hbtory of Timur; though they se^rved naiy to countenance 
ihc resolutions of their master. 
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ruditaiehts of government maybe dis- chap. 

covered in the constitution of the Scythian or 
Tartar na^us; but the perpetual ' conflict of 
tliese nations has sometimes terminated in 

the ^teablishment of a powerful and despotic em- 
pkcs The victor, enriched by the tribute, and 
fortified by the arms, of dependant kings, has 
spread his conquest over Europe or Asia ; the 
successful shepherds of the North have submitted 
to the confinement of arts, of laws, and of citiesj 
and the introduction of luxury, after destroying 
the freedom of the people, has undermined the 
foundatims of the throne.^ 


The memory of past events cannot long be situation 
preserved, in the frequent and remote emigra* extent 
tions of illiterate barbarians. The modern Tar- or Tanaiy. 
tars are ignorant of the conquests of their an- 
cestors and opt i^wiedge of- the 
the Scythians is derived from thdr intercourse 
with fhe learned and civilized nations of the 
the Persians, and, the Chi- 
nese. 

and planted their colcmi^ the le^cpast, 

made the gradual and imperfect discovery of 
Scythia ; from the Danube, and the confines of 
Thrace, as far as the frozen Maeotis, the seat of 


* MoDte.squieu labours to explain a difibtenee, natteh has not 
existed, between the liberty of the Arabs, and the perpetual sla- 
ve(^ qf the Tartars, (Esprit dcs Loix, 1. xvii, c, 1. xviii, c. 19, 

, 

* Khan, in the two Srst parts of his Genealo^cal II is- 
tmy, relates the miserable fables and traditions of the Uzbek Tartars 
eonceming the times which preceded the reign of Zinjis. 

A a 2 
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CHAP. 
XX vf. 


THXt»£CLINE AX0 PitSsL 

•wlttter, and Mount Caucasus, trhicb, ia 
^ thelanguage of poetry, was described as theutmost 
Iwre^ary of the earth. They celebrated, with 
Motple credulity, the virthes (rf the pastoral life t"" 
they entertained a more rati^al s^prehension of 
the strength ^id^htahers of "(he warlike barba- 
rkuis,* ^h^eontemptuously baified'the immense 
ao&ianienf of Darius, the son of Hystaspe^* The 
Persian monarchs had extended theirwestertfisStt- 
quests to the bankfe of the Xhmuhe, and the limits 
of European Scythia. The eastera pirovinces of 
their empire were exposed to the Scythians of 
Asia; the wild inhabitants of the plains beyond the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, two mighty rivers, which 
direct their course towards the Caspian Sea. The 
hmg apd nmmorable^amrei td^Iran and Touran is 
still the theme of history or rihoamee: the fkmoiis, 
perhaps tlie fabulous, valourWibe 
Bustan and Asfeodiar, w a^^^n liiii^jhiYifir de- 

of 

the Norths* aod^th^haviiicible spirit of the same 

' In the thirteenth book of the Iliad, Jupiter turns away eyfs 
from the bloody fields of Troy, to the plains of Thrace and Scythia, 
lie wdaM not, by changing the prospect, beh^ a more peaceful m 
innooeot scene. . , 

• Tfracydidcs,!. B, c. 9T. ' . 

• See the fourUi bot^ of Herodotus. When Darins ade^heed into 

the Moldavian desert, between the Danube and the NiesfeT, the king 
of the Scythians sent him a mmiae, a frog, a bird, aod-dsw-aiftiera; a 
tremendous allegory ! ■ • - ' 

" These wars and heroes may he found under the^ respccBTe titles, 
ni the Bibliofhcque Orientate of D’Herbelot. Tl^ faiv* been cei«> 
hiwed in an epic poem ot sixty thousand rhymed i^ii^lets, by Ferdu- 
me Hmer of Persia. See the History of Wader Shaw, p. 145, 
I6A The public must lament, that Mr, Jones has suspended the 
pursuit of oricnfal Itanvngs 
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barbarians resisted, o»tfaesame ground, the vie- chap. 
toripus arnis^ of Cyrus and Alexander.* In the 
eyes of. the Greeks and Persiais, the real geo- 
graphy of Scythia was bounded, on the East, by 
the mountains of Imaus, or Caf ; and tiheir distant 
prospect of the extreme and inaccessible parts of 
Asia was clouded by ignorance, or perplexed by 
fiction. But those inaccessible regions are the 
ancient residence of a powerful and civHk^ na- 
tion,^ which ascends, by a probable tradition, 
above forty centuries;* and which is able to 
verify a series of near two thousand years, by the 
perpetual testimony of accurate and confempo- 

* The Caspian aea, with its rivers, and adjacent tribes, are labo- 
riously illustrated in the Exatnen Critique des Historiens d*Alexan- 
dre, which compares the true geography, and the errors produced by 
the vanity ta: ignorance of Uie Greeks. 

> The original seat of the nation appears to have been in the north- 
west of China, in the jBprii^ces of CKensl and Ciuaftt' VjUhtr the 
two first dynasties, the principal town was still a moveable camp < 
tl^ arUlagts were thinly scattered ; more land was employed in pas” 
tut4%faa ^ tillage ; the exercise of hunting was ordained to clear the 
cennf i Petcheu twberc Pekin stands) was a de- 
sert; and trees penpled yritb bidiqn savages. 

The dynasty its actual 

form and extent. ' - 

• The era of the Chinese monarchy has been variously fixed, from 
8952 to 2132 years before Christ ; and the year 863? has been chosen 
for the lawful epoch, by the authority of the preservt emperor. The 
difference arises from the qitcertain duratioa of the two first dynas- 
ties; and the vacant apace that lies beyond them, as far ax Uie rei^, 
or fabulous, times of Pohi, nr Hoangti. Staxudsian datas'his authen- 
tic chronology|from the year 841 : the thirty-six eclipses of Confucius 
(thirty-one of which have been verified) were observed between the 
yarn f22 and 480 before Christ. The iutorical period of Qtina does 
not mHeod above the Greek Olympiads. 

A a 3 
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CHAP, rary historians.® The annals of China’’ illus- 
tratO the state and revolutions of the pastoral 
" tribes, which may still be distinguished by the 

appellation of Scytbmns, or Tartars ; the 
vassals, the enemies, and sometimes the con- 
querors, of a gmkt empire; whose policy has 
uniformly 'opposed the blind and impetuous va- 
lour of the barbarians of the North. From the 
mbuth of the Danube to the sea of .Tapatf,' the 
whole longitude of Scythia is about one hundred 
and ten degrees, which, in that parallel, are 
equal to more than five thousand miles. The 
latitude of these extensive deserts cannot be so 
' easily, or so accurately, measured ; but, from 
the fortieth degree, which touches the wall of 
China, we may s^urely advance above a thou-i 

• After several ages of anarchy and de^tism^ the 
Han (before Christ 206) was the era of the revival :The 

fragments of ancient literature were nartoiid were 

an^rov^ r and gift was secur- 
ed Igr the art of printing. 

Hinety-seven years before Christ, Sematsicn published the first histo- 
ry of China. His labours were illustrated, and continued, by a series 
of one hundred and eighty historians. The substance of their works 
is still extant ; and the most considerable of them are now depc^i^d 
in the king of France’s library, 

^ China has illustrated bj the labours of the Fren^”; of 
the missionariea at Pekin« and Messrs, Freret and de Guinea at 
Paris. The substance of the three preceding notes is extruded from 
the Chou-king^ with the preface and notes of M. de Gi^paes, Paris, 
1770. The ToTtg-Kien^Kang-Jifov^ translated by the P. de Mailla, 
under the name of Hist. GeneraJe de la Chine, tom.*i* xlix-cc : 
the Memoires sur la Chine, Paris, 1776, tom. i, p. 1-323; tom. 
ii, p. S-364: the Histoire des Huns, tom. i, p. 1-131; tom. v, p. 
343-^62 ; and the Memoires de FAcademie des- In^eriptions, tom. 
3ii 377-402 ; tom, xt, p. 495-364 ; tom. xviil, p. 17S-295 ; tom. 
xxxvi, p. 164-238. 
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sand miles to the iKKrthwaF^ till^our progress is ch^p. 
stopped by the e3Ccee®iv,e.coldiOf SSneria. In that 
dreary climate^' instead of the aniipated picture of 
a Tartar, camp, the smoke which issues from the 
earth,, OT xather from the snow, betrays t^ sub- 
terraneous dwellings of the Tongouses, and the 
Samoides : the want of , horses and oxen is im- 
perfectly supplied by the use ©f rgin-deer, and of 
large dogs; and the conquerors of the,, earth 
insensibly degenerate into a race of deforw^ 
and diminutive savages, who tremble at the sound 
of arms.® 

The Huns, who under the reign of Valens Original 
threatened the empire of Rome, had been for- uuns. 
midable, in a much earlier period, to the empire 
of China."' Their ancient, perhaps their origin- 
al, seat, was an extensive, though dry and bar- 
ren, tract of countiy^, immediately on the.north 
side of the great wall. Their place is at present 
husqupied by the forty-nine Hords or Banners of 
the-SSlcp^us^ a pastoral nation, which consists of 
aliout tWoiiliiilSijhed thousand families. ® But the 
valour of the Huns had extended the narrowlimits 
of their dominions ; and their rustic chiefs, who Their con. 
assumed the appellation of Tanjou, gradually be- 
came the conquerors, and the sovereigns, of a 

® See the Histoire Generalc des Vojtige^ tom. iviii* and the Gene- 
alogical History, voh ii, p. 620-6^4^ 

^ M. des Guignes (tom il, p. 1-124) has given the original history 
of^ ancient Hiong-nou, or Huns. The Chinese geography of tlieir 
country, (tom- U part P- Iv-lxiii), seems to comprise a part of their 
conc^ueate 

® Sec in Duhalde (tom. iv, p. 18-6S> a circumstantial dcscriptiont 
with a correct map, of the country «f the Moiigous, 
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CHAP. fomidaU^ empire. T owards the East, lieir vie- 
, 'vireTQ stopped only by the ocean r and 

tl^lribes, which are thinly scattered between the 
Amoor and the extreme peninsula of Corea, ad- 
hered, with reluctance,^ to the- standard of tlie 
Huns. On pear the b^d:pf the Irtish, 

and in j^^isdleys of Imaus, they found a more 
a^ghnspace, and more numerous enemies, One 
c^the lieutenants of the.Tanjou subdued inasutl^e 
expedition twenty-six nations ; the Igt^irs,' dis- 
tinguished above the Tartm race by the use of 
letters, were in the number of his vassals ; and, 
by the strange connection of human events, the 
flight of one of those vagrant tribes recalled 
the victorious Parthians from the invasion of 
Sy|i^®^. On I;he skle of the North, the ocean 


Without enemies to tesist their progress, or* ** |i^Sfe<s- 
nesses to contradict their vaBity,^t^|;^j|^^ 

of 

the frozen Northern Sea 

was fixed as the remote boundary of their empire. 
But the name of that sea, on whose shores the pa* 


triot Sovou embraced the life of a shepherd ami 
an exije,'' may be transferred, with much 


* The I;^orrs, or Vigours* were divided into three branched; hunt- 
ers* Bhepherds, and husbandmen ; and the last class was ^epised by 
the two former. 5ce Abulghazi, pait ii, c. 7. ^ 

f Memoires de TAcademie des Inscriptions* tom. .3cxv, p. 17-33* 
The comprehensive ^ievrof M. de Guignes has compared these distant 
events. 

** The fame of Sevou, or So-ou, his merit, and Ms lingular adven- 
tnr^l «tiH celebrated in China. See the £Iege de Monkden, p. 
20, and notes* p. 241-247); and MemmFes sur la Chine, tom. iii, p. 
317-360. • 
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probability, to Baikal, 'a capacious bason, chap. 
abovje three hOBtiped mites lengrth, which dis- 
clains the niodest appellation of a lake,* and 
which dually communicates with the seas of the 
North, by the long course of the Angara, the 
Tonguska, and the Jenissea. The submission of 
so many distant nations might flatter the pride of 
the Tanjou; but the valour of ‘ the Huns could 
be rewarded only the enjoyment of the wealth 
and luxury of the empire of the South. In the 
third century before the Christian era, a wall of 
fifteen hundred miles in length was constructed, 
to defend the frontiers of China against the in- 
roads of the Huns but this stupendous w ork, 
which holds a consjncuous place in the map of 
the world, has never contributed to the safety of 
an unwarlike people. The cavalry of the Tanjou" 
frequently consisted of * two 0 C three huadred 
thousand men, formidable by the matchless dex- 
teifity .with which they managed their bows and 
th!dtelaH8<|^;.bj their hardy patience in support- 
ing tbB and by the 

increddilc speed of th^ sel- 

dom checked by torrents, or precipices, by the 
deepest rivers, or by the most lofty mountains. 

‘ See Isbrand Ives, in Hania'a coUectiOB. t« 1. U, p. 931 ; BdTa 
Travels, vol. i, p. tVSSSt ; and Gmeiin, in ttet Hist. Oanenrie do 
Voyages, to n. xviii, p. S83-329. They all remade the vulgar opi* 
nion, that the Aoly sea grows angry aud tempestuous, if any one {ne- 
santes to call it a lalic. This grammatical nicety often exitea a dis- 
pute, between the absurd superstition of the mariners, and the absurd 
obsthMcy pr travellers. 

* The «<»atruction of the wall of China ia mentioned by Duhaldc, 

(tom. ii, p. 4$), and tie Guignes, (tom. it, p. 59). 
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CHAP. They spread themselves at once over the face of 
, ' the r^ifttry : and their rapid impetuosity -sur- 
Their wars ffeiscd, astonished, and disconcerted the grave and 
elaborate tactics of a Chinese army. The em- 
ant. Christ, pej-oj. jyaoti,* a soldicf of -foptune, whose per- 
sonal merit had raised him tb de throne, march- 
ed agakist the Huns with those veteran troops 
whach had been trained in the civil wars of 
China. But he was soon surrounded by ttehar- 
barians ; and- after a siege of seven days, the 
monarch, hopeless of relief, was reduced to pur- 
chase his deliverance by an ignominious capitu- 
lation. The- successors of Kaoti, whose lives 
were dedicated to the arts of peace, or tiio lux- 
ury of the palace, submitted to a more permanent 
dkigrace. They too hastily confessed the insuf- 
’ arms and ferlificatBOBS, They were 
too easily convinced, that while the biaziag«^^ 
nals announced on every side. the. the 

_ with the 

helmet on^thHti^-hejidi^ sfid the cuirass on their 
back, were destroyed by the incessant labour of 
ineffectual marches."" A regular payment of 
money, and silk, was stipulated as tlie condition 

* Sec the liife of Lieoupeng. or Kaoti, in the Iliat. de 2a Chine, 
published at Paris 1777, &c. tom. i, p. 't42-A?2. This ydu^nous 
work is the translation (by the P. de Mailla) of the ToT^-jTtt^ JTdJ^-i 
the celebrated abridgement of the great History of Senshkouang 
(A» D. lOSl) and his continiiaior,'?. 

® .See a free and ample memorial, presented by a Briawdarin to tho 
emperor VeitU, (before Christ 180-157), in DuhaJdc, (tem. ii, p. 412- 
426) ; from a collection of state papers, marked with the red pencil 
hy himself, (p- 384-612). Another memorial from the minis- 

ter of%ar (Sang-Mou, tom. ii, p, 555) su|^>l^ tome curious dreum- 
*■13006* of the manners of the Huns, 
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of a temporary -ated'preeiWeus peace; and the chap. 
wretched exwd^t of dis^lsing d real tribute, 
under the names of a gift or a subsid^% was prac- 
tised by the emperors of China, as well as by 
those of Rome. But there still remained a more 
di^raceful article of tribute, which violated the 
sacred feelings of humanity and nature. The 
hardships of the savage life/ which destroy in their 
infancy the children who are born with a less 
healthy and robust constitution, introduce a rcf^ 
markable disproportion between the numbers of 
the two sexes. The Tartars are an ugly, and 
even deftnmed race ; and, while they consider 
their own women as the instruments of domestic 
labour, their desires, or rather their appetites, 
are directed to the enjoyment of fhore elegant 
beauty. A select band of the fairest maidens of 
China was annually devoted to the rude embraces 
of the Huns and the alliance of the haughty 
Tit^us was secured by their marriage with the 
geiaip^-^flaMalopted, daughters of the imperial 
family^ to escape the 

sacrilegious pollution/- Tl» these 

unhappy victims is described in the Verses of a 
Chinese princess, who laments that she had been 
condemned by her parents to a distant exile, un- 
der a barbarian husband; who comjdaina that 
.sour milk was her only drink, raw flesh her only 
food, a tent her only palace ; and who expresses, 
in a strain of pathetic simplicity, the natural wish 


" A suj^lj of women is mentioned as a customar}' article of 
treaty and tribute, (Hist, de la Conquete de la Chine, par les Tar- 
tares Mantcheoux, tom. i, p. 186, 18T, with the note of the edit- 
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CHAP, that ste were transformed into a bird, to fly back 
xxvT. her dear coujitry; the object of her tender 
mad perpetual regret.” 

Decline , * The conqucst of ChinaJhas been twice achieved 
iheHunf by the pastoral tribes of tteiNorth: the forces 
of the Iluns infeiior to those of the 

ear cd toe Mantcbeoux ; and their ambi- 
to>*-Baght entertain the most sanguine hopes of 
success. But their pride was humbled, and'toeir 
progress was check^, by the mrms and policy of 
Vouti,** the fifth emperor of toe powerful dy- 
Ant. nasty of the Ha». In his long reign of fifty-four 

ui^sT y®^ 8 » the barbarians of the southern provinces 

fflibnutted to the laws 'and manners of China: 
and the ancient limits of the monarchy were 
«^lai^ed, from the great river of Kiang, to the 
Instead of confining himself to 
the timid operations of a defensive war, hiOf#P>' 
tenants penetrated many faundred.;El^iiiS^a^'toe 

deserts, 

wh^e it is 40 fi»m magazines, and 

difficult to transport a sufficient supply of pro- 
visions, the armies of Vouti were repeatedly exr 
posed to intolerable hardships : and, of one hxm- 
dred and forty thousand soldiers, who marciKd 
against toe b^barians, thirty thousand otAf re- 
turned in safety to the feet of their, 

These losses, however, were compensated, by 
splendid and decisive success. The Chinese ge- 

* De Guignes, Hist, des Hum, tom. U, p. 6S. 

? See the reign of the emperor Vonti, in the K«pg-Mou, tom. iii, 
p. 1 Mk iUs various and incoosUtent character seems to be impar- 
tiaRy Sonrp. 
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nerals improved ttse whkh they deriv- c hap. 
ed from tlie teani^r of titeir^tfR^ tbeir chariots 
of war, and the service of their Tartar auxiliaries. 

The camp of the Tanjou was surjuised in the 
midst 0 # sleep and intemperance: aad» though 
th^ monarch of the Huns bravely cut his way 
through the ranks of the enemy, he left above 
fifteen thousand of his subjei^'cm the field of 
battle. Yet this signal victory, which was pre- 
ceded and followed by many bloody engagement^ 
contributed much less to the destruction of the 
power of the Hons, than the effectual policy 
which was employed to detach the tributary 
nations from their, obedience. Intimidated by Ant 
the arras, or allured 1^ the promises, of Vcntti 
and his successors, the most considerable tribes, 
both of the East and of the West, disclaimed the 
authority of the Tanjou. While sume aekiHMc^ 
iedged themselves the allies or vassals of the 
they all became the implacable enemies 
and the numbers of that haughty 

{leople, 

imtive strength, Con- 

tained within the walls of one of the great and 
populims cities of China.’ The desertion 
of his subject and the perplexity of a civil 
wm-, at length enmpelted the Ta^u his^tf: to 
renounce the dignity of an ind^nd^t sov^ign, 
and the freedom of a warlike and b%b-spirited 

< expression is used in the memeria] to the en^tor Venti. 
iDohadde, tom. ii, p. 41T). Without adopting the exaggerations oi 
Marco P(^ and Isaac Vossius, we may rationallr allour for Pekin, 
two nUlHomt of inhabitants. The cities of the South, which contain 
the manufactures of Ciiina, ate still more populous. 
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CHAP, nation. Hie was received at Sigan, the capital 
xxvn of the^monarchy, by the troops, . the Mandarins, 
Ant. JWsd. the emperor, himself, with all the honours 
Christ, 51. could adom and.^sguise the triumph of 
Ghinese vanity .■■ magnificent palace was pre- 
pared for his r^i^tion ; *his place Was assigned 
above idl.4he princes of the royal family ; and 
thei patience of the barbarian king was techaust- 
ed by the ceremonies of a banquet, which, con-* 
sisted of eight courses of meat, and of nine solemn 
pieces of music. But he performed, on his knees, 
the duty of a respectful homage to the emperor 
of China ; pronounced, in his own name, and in 
the name of his successors, a perpetual oath of 
fidelity; and gratefully accepted a seal, which 
Wgs bestowed as the emblem of his regal depend- 
aBeO. H;;^’^;^hi^l^nmHiatihg>: submission, the 
Tanjous sometimes departed from their allql^ 
ance, and seized.the favourabre.moOMa^ bf war 
and. E^iQe^;„tni:k4b%JRH:mac^^^jthe Huns gra- 
dually declined* ktUl. ita was broken, by civil 
dissension, into two hostile and separate king* 
A. D. 18 . doms. One of the princes of the nation was 
urged, by fear and ambition, to retire towards 
the South with eight bords, which composed'be* 
tween forty And fifty thousand families. He 
obtained, with the title*of Tanjou, a convenient 
territory on the verge of the Chinese provinces ; 
and his constant attachment to the service of the 


* See the Kang->fou, tom. iii, p. 150, and the subsequent 
evtntB, under the proper years. This memomble festival is celebrat* 
ed m the Eloge de Monkden, and cx^ained in a note by thu F. Gau« 
bu, p;8a, m 
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empire was secured fi^ weaknesSjt and the desire chap.. 
of ravenge. From the time of thro fatal schism, 
the Huns the North continued to languish 
about fift^ years ; till they were oppressed on 
ev^ry ^e by their foreign and domestic enemies. 

The proud inscription* of a column, erected on 
a iofty mountain, announced to posterity, that a 
Chinese army had marched seven? hundred miles 
into the heart of their country. The Sfenpi,* 
a tribe of (^iental Tartars, retaliated the injuries 
which they had formerly sustained ; and the 
power of the TanjOus, after a reign of thirteen a. d. ur,. 
hundred yeajrs, was utterly destroyed before the 
end of the first century of the Christian era." 

The fate of the Vanquished Huns was diver-* Their 
sifted by the various influence of character and 
situation.* Above one hundred thousand per-A'-' 
sons, the poorest, indeedi and the most pusdltei* 
mous, of the people, ivere contented tfi remain ini 
theicnative country, to renounce their peculiar 
nainfe%ndi4K%in, and to mingle with the victori- 
ous natimf bonds, ‘i#* 

bout two hundred thousiildiliiiela, -j^ldtions of a 

* Thid uidcriptioii waa comjwdcd on the spot by Pankou, Pre- 
sident of the Tribunal of IIi.>tory, (Kang-Mou, tom. iii, p. 392). 

{Similar rnonumcnts-lteve been discovered in many parts of Tartary, 

(Histoire ties Huns, toav g. X22> , ; , 

^ M. dc Gufgnes (tom. i, p. 1^9) has inserted a short account of 
the Sienpi. 

The era of the Huns is placed, by the Cbthefee^ years be- 
fore Christ. But the series of their kings does not commence till the 
year (Hist, dcs Unns, tom. ii, p. 21, 123). 

^ Tlie various accidents of the dov^aial and flight of the Huns 
are related in the Kang-3Ioii, tom. iii, p. KS, 91, 95, 139, *&c. 

The small mmibers of each hc.d may be ascribed lo their Ig,sos and 
divisions. 
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more iiosamrable servitude, retired towards the 
South T implored the protection of the emperors 
Sf China; and were permitted to inhabit, and 
to guard, the extreme frontiers of the province 
of Chansi and the temtOTy* of Ortous. But the 
most warlike and powerful tribes of the Huns 
maintdned, in their adverse fortune, the un- 
(Mmted spirit of their ancestors. The western 
world was open to their valour ; and they resolv- 
ed, under the conduct of their hereditary chief- 
tmns, to discover and subdue some remote coun- 
try, which was still inaccessible to the arms of the 
Sienpi, and to the laws of China.^ The course 
6f their emigration soon carried them beyond the 
mountains of Imaus, and the limits of the Chinese 
geography ; but we are able to distinguish the 
t#o dlv^mih'bf 'these formidable exiles, 
which directed their march towards the 
and towards the Volga. The first of #esif tolo- 
■doaBSiuifcW’^i^'tfie fruitful 
and exten^e'^idfis <rf Sc^diana, on the eastern 
side of the Caspian ; where they preserved the 
name of Huns, with the epithet of Euthalites, 
or Nepthalites. Their manners were softened, 
and even their features were insensibly improved, 
by the mildnea of the climate, and their, lo^ 
residence in a flourishing province,^ which might 

7 M« tie Guignes has skilfully traced the footsteps of the Hun.s 
through the vast deserts of Tartary, (tom. ii, p, 133, 277, &c. 325, 

&C.). 

* Mohammed, Sultan of Carizme, reigned in St^dlana, when it 
invaded (A; D. 1219) by Zingis and his moguls. The 
Orientad historians (see dMlerbelot, Petit de Croix, &c.) cele- 
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retain a ^ the arts of 

Greece.* they 

derived fth^^change of, &#|^mj)lexions, 

soon the pastor^, 

underfhe 

,^^siiice enjoyed a temporary splendl^ ,|^as 
1^ residence of the idng* >who exercised a le^l 
authority over ^ ohediei^.,p«e|yp^ lux- 

ury was maintained by the. labour 
dians ; and the only vestige of tl^eir amaeat bnr- 


CttAP. 

XXVI. 


barism, was the custom .v^bkh d)liged all.^e 
companions, perbapa ta.4he number of Xwef^t 
ir^b^§bmed the liberality of a wealthy loi^ 
tjE i^^lmiri^.alii^ in tile same grave.*’ The 
vicinity^pf the HussSe tim provinces, of Persia, 
ijpvolved them in frequent and bloody contests 
with the power of that monarchy. But they 
respected, injwac!^ 

jbe dictates of bHnmiu^.t<.nnd tj^in mmn«mh}e 


The Huns 
of pie 
Volga. 


over Peroses, or Finiz, displayed the 
^^ jvell as the v^our, of the barba- 

nana,^?^ 
jl^.ip^ns, 



brate the jixqpulous dties which be nuDod. and the finilfol countr}- 
which M>’iKMteted. In the nest century, the some provinccii of 
Citorsamut mud jjhapwlwthr wmv deacribed by AbuUeda, (Hudaes. 
Cettgraph. Minor, ton), ip), actual miacry ma)r Jte sec^ ia the 

^^oealegical Histcey sf .^^artoW P> 4*3,A^, ■ ' •'■‘"‘'•Hfi-' ’ 

* Juatin (sli, 6) has Idt a short abridgiDent ef the Gre^ king, 
I cC Bactriana. To their icchutry I should aacyAtt-Uw new audtstra- 

trade, which transported- the merthandiaes ct ladht into 
by the Oxus, the Cas{dan, the Cyrtu, the ntssis, and th^ 
other wsq^ both of the famd niKt sea, -*»« possessed 
8)^-» y| |) |iu p 1il L 'S and the Ptolemies. <See PEaprft de» Eoix. 1. xxi;. 

* PtueapOarde Bell. Persico, L i, c. 3. p. 9. 
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aortfcii^*. were exercised by the bitt^diips of 
q 4imate. and a more Iaboriovs^^,arph. 

!^«j^Sity compelled them to exchange ths^sUks 
ef,(^hina, for the fnrs ojl^S^eria ; the imperfeet 
rudiments of civilize(dbli^^^|:ei^ .obliterated ; and 
the natiKefierceqeBil^^jtbeiKu^jras exasperated 
by their ji^eriX>urge with.the savage trjb^» who 


wero.hpmpaJ’ed, \vith some propriety, tcr^i^wild 
beasts of the desert. Their independent .sp^ 
soon rejected the hereditaryj, succession of.;the 
'^njous ; and while each herd was governed by 
its peculiar j!klvirsa, their tumultuary council di- 
rected the public measures of the whole nation. 
As late as the thirteenth century, their transient 
residence on the eastern bairks of the V'olga, was 
attested by the name of Great Hungary.*' In 
tl^ nviotpr, tfaujT'Upia.'cnded with. thnir.dwks and 
herds towards tlic mouth of that mig 
and their summer excursions reaci 

of 

the Hamib . $uefeM least; were> the recent limits 
of the black Calraucks,** wlio remained about a 
century under the j)rotection of Russia; and wito 
Jiave since refurnetl to their native seats on the 
frontiers of the Chinese empire. I’lie 
and the return, of those wandering 





® In the thirteenth century* the monk Ituhr.u{ui» (ytfia tra- • 
▼ersedthe imznent^ plain of Kipzak, in his joiintey hi the court ( f 
the Gr^t Khan) obsened the remarkaWe name of Jlvngar^, with 
the traces of a common language and origin, (Hist. dc« Voy ages., 
vii, p. gfiJ)). ' ' 

. * Bell, (vol. i, p. 29-34), and the editOTS <^-the Genealogical 
(p. 559), ha\e described the Calmucks of Ihc V<'}ga in tin* 
beginait^ of the pj e.^ent century. 
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whose nnited caira^Wrtisistrttfdifty thousand tents cft*p. 
or families, ill«sfrate»ttefr*dtetAtjt Emigrations of 
the ancieBt^xffl&' ‘ - ‘i*" ■. 


It is'istipd^ible to fill the dark intepral <jf nif! ^ - 

* tjuest t»I U.c 

tioie|fiWiueh elapsed, after the Httns of fhfe Aiam. 

lost in the eyes' of the Chinese; dnd hefdfe 
mef shewed themselves’to those of the Homans. 

There is some rtason; %oweV{a'/**to apprehend, 
that the same Ibrffi which had driven iJi&arfrom 
their native seats, still continued to impel th^ 
march towards the frontit^ of Europe* The 
power.of the Sienpi, their’ implacable enemies, 
whidi* feterrfed above three thousand mtl^ 


ftbin east? to* wiest,' must' -have' gradually op- 
press^^ them by the Aveighf and terror df atbr- 
midahle neighbourhood : and the flight of the 
tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend to increase 
tlie strength, t>r to contraefthe teriTtori^ ii# 
Huns. The liandr ahd' "obsthlre dppellatiorts ' of 
flHBB?tribc3 would offend the ear, without inform* 



ha^enetl in 


'fi* ..Si«n-IoHc, 

i1»eife%jBng ertjjierw of t^lTtea, 

lion tKi-«»<oluaii4 hu^ been traoblatgd 1^’ mi^icamries Qf i’ekiu 


(Meiiuive tom. i, p. 401-41S). The emperor affetts 

the smcotii spficioU:» language of tlic Son of lluaven, and the 
b"^ther of his ihwyffe * , . . . . . * 

f The Kang>Mou 4tom. iU; pw 447) to their cot^u.^!^ a 

rpace of l4,0()0//f. According to ^e'preseni'ji&Eitda^,. (or 

more accurately li)3)''are «qoitl^tWone flcgrce’^'^ (me 

Kiigiir*ii mile ccii.sequcntly exceeds three rdifos tJf But there 

rea^n.s to believe, that the ancient U sc!arce1y equalled 
cf the inodern. See the elaborate -drcsearclies trf M. d*Aii- ^ 
vill^^-^©^fapher, who is not a stranger H any age, or climate, »'f 
tub .tMemoirfh de TAead. toni. ii, p. Mesiire.-' lliu- 



#flS ‘ligCLtMB ASTB-WW#, 

CKAP. tfc& ^irteManding, of the readef r-hut I can- 

thp very natural suspicion, Ac^.the 
*'*""*" of the North derived a considerable lein- 
fMpeenient from the* ttdn o€ the dynasty of tim 
South, which, in-fte cmn^ef the third century^ 
submitted- totthe'^onaaniOB* CSiina ; that the 
braved JWwi^s marched away in search, ofi their 
free'tod adventurous countrymen ; and tb^, as 
they had been divided by pro^rity, they 
easily reunited by the owwnon hardships of 
their adverse fortune.® The Huni> wfh their 
flocks and herds^ their wives and children, the*- 
depe;pdants and allies, were >transported to the 
west df the Volga, and they boldly advanced to 
invade the country of the Alani, a pastoral people 
whn Pcotpied^ or^ wasted,, an extensRve. tract 
list ptoin* between l^e 

Volga and the Tanais were covered- 
torts of the Alani, but tb^; 

qtiests?"tind of the Agathyrsi 

and Geloni were confounded among their, vassal^ 
Towards the north, they penetrated into, the 
frozen regions of Siberia, unoi^ savi^^ 
WhiorSrdre accustomed, in Ibeir rage or 
to the t^te of human flesh : and their 
inroads were pushed as far as the 
Peraia and India. The mixture (rf Sstt^ifli^ahd 

- V See the Hatoif«-de* Hon, t(»n.’a, p. liS.4U^,^1^svi)seq<^ 
((p. I*5-m) of three or ft»r HiaiBfe,.t^ih*rSa» evldenUy 
|i 9 ti»,'tl«t their ttvtial rpirft was not ia^rtlwfc^WIong resdenee 

bitim-'- ■ . .i 
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Cortnan blood to improve tite gbaj>. 

features of swartlry . 

compIeiaaii%:5*iW‘d to'titugeth^ faBk with ayeb 
lowish Ci^j*#hicb is seldom found ift^Uie Tw- 
They were less deformed ii»«th^«peF> 
s^s,'less brutish in their manners, tban^ieiltemsj 
IWElt they did not yield to those formidable 
barians in their mar^d mad inde^^eiident spirit ; 
in the love Of freedom, which rejected i^MB,.thie 
use of domestic slaves ; and in the love of arsi^ 

#hich considered war and rapiim as the pleasure 
dnd the glory of mankind. A naked cimitar, 
fixed''lnwtte ground, was the only object of their 
religious Irorship *, the scalps of their enemies 
formed the costly trappings '(d their horses i and 
they viewed, with pity and contempt, the pusil- 
lanimous warriors, who patiently expected the 
infirmities of age, and^the ^wtiwes Qfdingo^ig 
disease.*' On the banks the Tanaisj the mi- 
BW&y power of the Huns and the Alani encoun- 
with equal valour, but with 
ifi l r * pievaited 

bloody cohtCtf ! the 

and the remains of the vanquished nation were 
dispersed by the ordinary alternative of flight or 
submission.*: 'A colony of exiles tbimd a secme 

h Utque homjaaHW qoietis «t «Uitn Ra 

Sltos pericula juvant et belta.' lol&dur itSf 
{Waa^erit anteam : senescentea etiam et fortnltis mottibus mundo 
■d^^eliaQe, ut d^«>«rca et igiumi* coavSdis atrodboa iiaecta&tiir. 

Utink highljr of Oeamqiuixin of aaelfBCD. ' . 

* oubject of the Atani. see Anuodeims, <wnd, f)i Jor- 

n^ides, <de Bebtts Geticis, c. **) ; M. de Guignes, <Hist. dcs Huns, 
tom. B, p, 279), and the Genealogical History of the Tartars, 

(tom. S, p. 617). 
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GH^vr. 

xxvj. 


riiclr vic- 
tories over 
the Goths, 
k. D, 3T5. 


T*jE‘«ECfc-IJiE ,ANB-j*AJki- 

r€®u^j»llhe mountains of Caucasus, tietwieon the 
Caspian ; where they still preserve 
♦yiw . name aiul their independence. Another 
enfeny atlvanced, with more intrepid courage, 
towards the shores, of, the? Baltic ; associated 
thcmseLveswith>4i^i^hern tribes of Cierinanv; 
and steimijthe spoil of the ilouian proyiiices of 
Gwitand Spain. But the greatest pai'Cof the 
nation of the Alani embraced the offers of ^an 
honourahle and adv^ageous union and the 
Hiins, who esteemed the valour of their less foc^ 
'tunate eaemies, proceeded, with an increased 
numbers and confwlen^ie, to invade the limits of 
the Gothie empire. 

The great Hermanrie, whose dominions ex- 
tend^.‘&oin,-thc Bidtip to, the Kuxino, enjoyed, 

ap*! reputation, tire 
fruit of his victories, when he was alaswe*!^ 
the tbcmidable approadt of ,tm Jiqist flf spakBOs^n 

might, 

withtmt Wsitgwpthe epithet of barba- 

rians. The nunjhers. tiio strength, the. rapid 
motion.s, and the iniplaeahie enielty of the Hui^> 
were felt, find drcadcvl, and iixagnifled, by tjic 
astonished Goths; wfo beheld tlieir tickl^^ll 
villages csonsujned with flames, and deiug 
indiscriminate slaughter. To these real terrors, 

.?■ ■ 

As v.'c lire jiosscssejj of the itithcnlic history of the Htins, it 
lyouid he imjiert'inent to repeat, cr to refute, the f«hy^ ■'^ich mis- 
represent their origirf and progress, their nassage of water 

irf lhe Matotis, in pursuit of an ox or stag, les IMfe'qtfils aveient 
^ro^ertes, fic. (Zosimus, 1. iv, p. 224 f Sozotrl&n, I- vi, c. 37 ; 
Proeolnns Htste IWiseell, c. 5; Jomandes, c. ^4? Grandeur et Oet 
eadence, G. des Bomains, c. 17). 
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lhe>' added, the M8rjte®®:i^t-afetaTence which 
weTjp excit©iy^itte^?Arilh»hBjtefe/ the utocouth , 
g-estures^ deforaaity, ©f the Huns. 

TheseiswMg^ irf Scythia were coin|^red {kn^ the 
piotsileiiitead some resemblance) . t<S ' the ’SBimals 
^in %aik very awkwai'dly on two 1^^.; ahihdo 
iMe misshapen fi^ires, the rerjwin*, which were 
often placed <ai the»teidgBr.of . i^ifuity. They 
w ere distin^died firam .the re^ trf theHJwmian 
species- by their broad shoaldersj^fet noses, 'Wid 
smaltblack eyes, deeply btaried in the- head ; and 
as they were abiRret destitute of beardsi, they oe- 
ver-efltjsyed- either the manly graces of youth^a^r 
the venierable aspect of-age.^- ,. A fabulous origin 
was asdgned worthy c^.their form asdmanners; 
that the witches of Scythia, who, for their foul 
and deadly practices, had been driven from so- 
ciety, had copulated in^the de8(^ with mforind 
spirits ; and that tlie Huns were the ofisprihgTjf 
itiii#Mncecrable conjunction.® The tale, so full 

was greedily embraced 
bythe»re d i fo i i l Btet»rii M^iie 

itigfaiified thi^ 

since the posterity of demons msd witches might 
be supfkised to inherit some share of the preter- 

’ e( ^ncUj^-iiV ^xistu^ip^ 

qiialt*s in cummarginandi'. pimUbacVrffii^ati Btipitcs doltiipr incomp- 
ti, Ammian. sxxi, 1. '<><>rnKntV'8 (<*. drannt a vtnmg ('aricnture 
of a Caltfiuck face. Species pavenUa nigrcdiDe . . . r quiedam de- 
oflTa, non fades ; hal>etisquc. niagis puncta quam Jiapioa.' See 
Hist. Xaturcile, to«i. iii* p- ‘ 

.“<^^1 c.TvceiMl)le origin* Joruand^ (c.^ 24X, describes with 

th« ra^btic of a (ioih, might be originallj derived from a mere 
j-Ieasing f^ble of the Ou^ki. iHciodut. 1. jv, c. 0. 6ir.% - 


CHAK 

XXVI, 



S76 f r and iwnii. 

CHAP: iiAtHr<i^?|iwer8, as well as of themal%t^nt tein« 
parents. Against these enemies, 
prepared ifi exert the united finsces 
e^ike Gothic state ? k^fcbe soon discovered tibat 
Ib 5 vassal tribes, provoked 'kir oppression, w^ere 
much nmreindhiiedt&iecdad^^hMato repel, the 
invastett ®f ;Huns. One of the iddefi of the 
Hoxdlaai'^ had formerly deserted the staedardof 
Hermanric, and the cnwl tyrant had condeawiftd 
the innocent wifeoftiie traitor^ to be tornr asun- 
der by wild Imrses. The brothers of that unfor- 
tunate womw seized the favourable* naoment fif 
revenge. Yhe aged king of theGoths languished 
some time after the dangerous wound which 
he received from their daggers : but the conduct 
<^j|hi^war^mi>retari^% his inhrmities ; and 
t^^pHliKONSnmcjla^ were distmeted 

by a spirit of . jealousy and discord. Itis!.deadhi» 
wb^hhas*J|^a implied to.bis 

meF» whOyidtiiitibedeafatfulmd of some Scythian 
mercenaries, maintained the unequal contest 
gainst the arms of the Huns and the Alanh till te 
was defeated and slain in a decisive battle. Tbe 
submitted to their fate : and tbe z«(pai 
race of tiie Amali wdl hereafter be found cffSKag^ 
the subjects of the haughty Attila. 

son of Witheric, the infant king, was ssfttf 

■ ■ 

* Huqf'be tbe, fetbers oT tbe rw. .Ittune**, 

(i’Anvine, Empire dc Rnssk, l-lO), wtiose reddcAee (A. D. 868) 
^bMU.Jfovogtod Veliki caimot be veiy remote Aoos Uiat wbich tbe 
Oeogj^^^fW aT Ravenne (i, 18; i», A,-46'; r. 'St, Sift assigns to the 
RoxiAi^, B. MSk 
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the diligence ssiSe^irax, two'Rrar- 

riors of who, by 

cautious cood^ed the dodq^endenl 

remans <rf~the nation of the Ostit^oti^ towards 
the itoiastus, OT Niester: a considerabletiivfflr, 
now separates the Turkish dominies ftom 
the empire of Russia^ On the banks of the Nh 
ester, the prudent Atiianai^'niw^^tentive to 
his own tl^ to the general saft!t3i^ had^ioaRdthe 
camp of the Visigoths ; with : the 6rn» resolntioii 
of oppo^g the victoilmiB barhsarians, whmn he 
thoo^t it less advis{d)!e to provoke. Theory 
nacy^^ieedoftheHuns was checked the we^t 
of hoggage, >and the ^oin^ance' of captives ; 
but their ntilitary skill deceived^ latiA almost de^ 
stroyed, the army of Athanmic. While the judge 
of the Vk%otbsdefended the banks ofthcNiester, 
he was eiH»Qipassed«ndntlatdKcdl^taneaia«i» 
detachment of cavalry^ the of the 

mfeini/ltad passed the river in a fordable placet 
antflNiilhi -HMd ■ without the utmost efforts of cou* 

retreat towaiNkihieM^i^ 
cd general had already formed a ^Witstd^di* ' 
cious pidn defensive war ; and the stremg lines, 
which he was jw^armg to ermstruet between dm 
mountains^ the J^raitir 

We secured die: mcbensiit^ and fertilathiUWF 
that bears the modem nmne of Waladda, flora 
inroads of the Huns.* BdV the 

" iSe if Ammianus secm» to be impeWeet or learnipt ; but 
the nature of the ground ezpiaias, and almoet deSnto, tbe Gothk- ' 
rampart. Mcmares de I' Academic, &c. tom. uriii, p. 444...!#?. 


»1f 

ChAP. 

xxvt 



Clf AP. 

xxvr. 


The Goths 
implore 
the pro- 
tiectk)D of 
ValeDS, 

A.D. 376. 


TflW Lt NTE ' .'AXft 'Wkt.*, 

ifBpes«ii4«ieasurc‘s of the judge of tlie Viagoth^ 
disappointed, by the trembihlg* impa- 
tfenefiof his dismayed countrymen; whowereiper- 
s«wde<l by their feadi, that-tbeintei’position of fche 
I>nniibe was the oniy barriertifet could save theitr 
from the rapid pHtsuit^ antfiftyincibie valoair. of 
tlie barbtoiahs’of 'Scythia. Unde# the ecwnmand 
ef .and Alavivus,*’ the body of thpiftfEtion 

hastily advanced to the banks irf the great iib?er, 
and implored the 'protoectitsitef tlie Roman em- 
pei'or of the east. ' Athanarie himsaff; Still anxious 
to avoid the guilt of perjury, retired with a hand 
of faithful; tb1lowcr.s,‘ into themiountainous coun- 
try oPCaucaland ; which ajipcars to have been 
guarded, and almost concealed, by the impene- 
of Transylvania.'’ > ^ 

, termaiatsitt’tlte Gbthio war" 

with some i appearance of glory and 
,Bfikle>a/'px;c^ess tlmongh hk 

of 

%iTia.*. spent at Anr 

tio( h were ompicyerl to wateli, from a si'Cure 
distance, tlu* li.ostilc designs of the Persian mo- 
nai'cin to check the depredations of the %Saracens 
aafttk Jsaurians ;* to enforce, by rteguments aaoie 

'P M, d* Hnat (Hioti acnYenpli's di' I'EnrApe, tom. \i, ji 
coficeived a strange idea% tbn Alarivivs t|^a» the 8^i|i^^Rrrsofi. ^ , 
riphilas the Gothic bi.Jiop ; and that Tiph^i^^ tine ** 

Cappadocian captive, hecTme a tcm|>*.rdl prince' of the 

•i AmniiamiKi (xxtU, 3>, and .(ontaade.-;, <de Kdius c. 24>, 

^epcrihe the subveriuon qi the G«tbic cuipire by the 

*■ The chronology of Aniniianns is obscure ami imperfect. Tii- 
1hst»nt has. laboured to ckai and tattle the Annals of Vjilens. 

* ZosiiiiUs, !■ iv, p. S?3; Sozemen* 1, vi, p. ^ The I.sanrjans, 
each 'Wintfer^ infested the ri'ad-^ of Asia Stmor, as f-ii a.-, the hetgh- 
bo’^rhcK^ of Ct*?tahtino|^e. Basil, F.pGt. cch npud TiUemont, Kistj 
Enipcieurs, tom. p. 
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prevalent thanitbaM^f’Ceasakjmit'eioqu^nce^'the chaIp. 
be%f of satisfy his 

anxious spQwaoBs by the promiscuoas execution 
of the umocent and the guilty. iBnh tte atten* 
ticp5erf4he einperor M as most swiohsly^gaged, 
hyitte important intelligence \v hich he reeei^fM 
from the civil and military officers who wetfe 
intrusted withi^ defence of- th^ Danube. He 
was iufonnedj> that the north teas' a 

furious tempest ; that the tmtp^on ctf the Hwtlfei 
an unknown imd monstemis race of sayages*»had 
subverted thepdi'i'er 'of the Goths } and that the 
euppUaftt multitudes of thatwaiiike nation^ whose 
pride was^nowikiimbledi Ha 'the dust, covered a 
space of many mil^alfHigthe haals^the tiyfer. 

With outstretched arms, and pathetic lamentr 
atioH^, ',they loudly deplored their past misforf 
tunes and them irt'esent^ dangerp i|tekno«ide^^<lli^ 
that their only hope ofsafety.was inthe eteirieWt^ 
«#(tti^.Boman government; and most solemnly 
pf(MIC#R%^j^4^,.the gracious liberality of the 
einpererw pn^>iP<^1<1 ^^6«9 i kp w qjii ^^ 

]and»ofThr3ae,'tfa^;4hi)iild<lN|^ih^ild4}iiitte^ilSs 
hound; by the strongest obligatioits of duty and 
gi-atitade, 4o obey the la«"s, and to guard the 
limits of tlm republiq; These assurances weyo 
confirmed by theajnha3$«idorB.^4he^Mffi$r'^*l^ 
impatiently expected^irom themoiahitf V^ns, 
a® answer that must finally determine tlie-f^e of 
unhappy countn'men. The einper<» of the. 
jg£»<; Wgs.no longer guided , by the wisdom and 
authority ©f his elder brother, whose death hap- a. n. 
peped towards the end of the preceding year ; 
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CHAP. atid^aft^e^stFessful situation of the Goths re- 
d*)®*^**®^ instant and peremptory decision, he 
^raS’'dt?prived of the favourite resource of feeble 
i^dtimid minds; who«Hisider the use of dilatcay 
dnd ambiguous measnires as the most adinirabie 
efforts of eonwiflteKite prudenee.- ; As long as the 
same passkdis and interests subsilt among man- 
kind, the questions of war and peace, of- justice 
and policy, which were' debated in the counts 
of antiquity, will frequently- present themseltes 
as the subject of modem deliberation. But the 
* most experienced statesman of Europe has nev’er 
been summoned to consider the propriet)% or the 
danger, of admitting, or rejecting, an innume- 
rable multitude of barbarians, who are driven by 
'hunger to solidt a s^tlemept on the 
‘ tMilS^«Fa^fe8dMs:dl aatton: that im- 

portant proposition, so essentially eonnectad-#^ 
the jaiHic safety, was-refen^d to«th0«ild^i% Of 

but 

th^ soon atJquieiOlSd in the flattering sentiment 
which seemed the most favourable to the pride; 
the indolence, and the avarice of their soverdgn. 
The slaves, who were decorated with the titi<^ 
<^prelfect8 and generds, dissembled or disregsad- 
ed the terrors of this national emigratiolif'to 
extremely different from the partial asi acci- 
dental colonies, wdiich had been received ^ the 
extreme limits of the empire. Buttheyofplaud- 
cd the liberality of fortune, which hadetrttducted, 
flpoto the most distant countries of tte globe, 4i 
numerous and invincible army of strangers, to 
defend. the throne of Valens ; who might now add 


/ 
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to the royal iRxmfjase sums of gold chap. 

supplied by ^erip»ppimRak^4o»e^BpeQsate their ^ 

annual prap^rtiM of recruits. The payers rf 
the Gk>tlM wmte granted, and their -aervfce was 
acoepted% the imperial court: and carddla^wmre 
momediately despatched to the civil and 
governors of the Thracian diocese, to make 
necessary prepaiaticms for the and sub- 

sistence of a great people, till a jffi^jer^adiSiif- 
ficieut t^ritory could be allotted for their ^tuKt 
residence. The liberality of the emperor was 
accompanied, however, with two harsh and ri- 
gorous conditions, which prudence might justify* 
mr the aide of the RiKHans ; but which distress 
alone could extort frinn the indign^t Gotl». 

Before they passed the Danube, they trere requir- 
ed to deliver their arms : and it was insisted, 
that their eiiildren tiltould be;tafcm> fpe^; th — Bi 
^d dispersed ’through the provinces of Asia ; 
hllpe. they might be civilized by the arts of edu- 
fii»i^||||»lj||iye ashQstages to secure the fidelity 
of tiieir pa3ienife^sl^.''<ir1-‘‘‘< >;}. . - - 

X During thissonieiise eC^cdpttdhtfy They »• 

■ , j j tratwport- 

negOtiatKm, the impatient t^otlis made some ed over 
rash attempts to pass the Danube, without the 
permission of the.ajosremment, whose protee^ap 
they had impIePBdj-- ^ TheU idre. 

observed by the v^ilance of the tiroops which 
stationed tdong the river ; mid their fbre- 
liNlikdetachments were drfeated with amskler- 
ald#|9iiiaghter : yet such were the timid councils 
of the reign of Valens, that the Iwave officers ivho 
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CHAP, s 6 i^eA their country, in the execiiti<m of then* 
-. ^ ^1! aitee punished by the loss of their empioy- 
»nd narrowly escaped the loss of their 
headg. * The- inlperial msptdate was at length 
received for transj^tin^f dvw the Danube the 
whole body o£the-€k>thfc nation f . but the exe- 
cutimofithis order was a task of labour and dif- 
* The stream of the Danube, which in 
those parts is above a mile broad,"" had been 
swelled by incessant rains ; and, in this tumultu- 
ous pass^e, many were swept awayi and drowm- 
ed, by the rapid violence of the current. A large 
fleet of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, rvas j)ro- 
videtl :> many days and nights they passed and 
repassed with indefatigable toil ; and the most 
^^P^Ous.diiigoDce.was exerted by the dficers of 
Tiitliyimitlwitaot »^gle bwbiarian, of those who 
were reserved to subvert the foundations of 
should he left on the oj^site shQ^«?7dih-1paa 

be theBMKtnihers; hut the persons who 

were emj)loyod soon dcsisteil, witli amazement 
and dismav, fi om the prosecution of the encftess 

^ The,pa$S3ge of Danube is cocpQsed by AinmiaiiUh» 

4) ; ^Zotiitnas, (L iv, p. 223, 221) ; Eunapius in Excerpt, Lc^t. (p. 
19, 20), and Jonf&ndes, (c,'85, 26y. Ammianus declares, (c. *3)^ 
iie means only, ipsas rerum digerere aummitatei. 

a mei^ure of tbeir importance ; and his superfiuQUif j^oUxity.i:^ 
disagreeably balanced by his unseasonable brevity. ' 

• ® ChishuU, a curious traveller, has refnarked Uie brd^th of tfie 
Danube, which he pa^cd to the south uf Buchare&t,^ja^aii the condux 
Gf the Argish, (p. 77). He admires the beaut) and imoiilaheou'; plt^n- 
ty lof Mstsia, or Bulgaria. ^ 
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and imiu-acticayy|^-tasfc>*..aBd«tJi€ principal llis* char 
torian of thecggHij^^^enousiy'^H^liWs, that the 
pro(ligious,|»»i€»trf' Darius and XePxes, which 
had teen considered as the fables of ^-ain 

an4,;^(!^iWous antiquity, were nowj^ifiedh in 
tte.€tyes of mankind, l>y tlie evidence of facfnwd 
eKperience. A probable testimony has fiAed the 
number of theAlethie*warrioE«=at- two hundred 
tlunisand men 4 and if we can vctoture toaid tte 
just proportion of women, of ehildron, 
slaves, the whole mass of peoplrnwhich ccmposoA 
this formidaWe emigration, mlisthave amomited 
to jiMsar a lu^oQ of persons, of both sexes, anti 
4C>idl ages,./ Tte ehildrea of the froths, those at 
least of a distiognishedrattk, were separated imn 
the multitude. They were conducted, w ithout 
delay, to the distant seats assigned for their resi- •» 
deoce and educaUmit^tmdiasAtetiaMKieHaKis't^^ 
of hostages or capthr^ lAfesfidtteeiigh the cities 
tjp^ll^ay and splendid ap|)arel, their robust end 
inIfirtBilltipprf.iy r 7 'it"[l tbe surpiise and envy of 
thr;pM% walirgiip ih»i^^ 
ojSeUfiiye to tlm 

to the Jlomans, was shamefully ejuded. The 
batbariaim, who considered their arn«s as the en- 
signs of honour, '-and JJre pledges of safety, wei^ 
disposcHl to olfei: ai|Mico, wideh^mhtsInfi^iMier . 
of the imperial "officers was edsi^tenjpted ' td 

* Quern t>i scire velit, Libyci vcHt a’quori;> idem 

; quam multa? Zephyro truduntur harcna'. 

ioserted, in his projtc, these liiies oi''Virgil, (Cieta- 
qic. 1. ii'i, oliginaliy designed b\ tl.e poet to expics' the impu.-M'jiSiii 
of ruml^A^th^ diSVren: .-..rt'- of ’.’.lcs- rii-. H * V ' 
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tre«^ and 
diteOD'. 

tfBt. 


T«* ftECWNB ANff VAf t 

accepi* , 4 %o preserve their arms, the haughty 
consented, with some reluctance, to 
prc^Ltute their wives ^ or their daughters; the 
charms of a beaateous or a comely l^y, 
secured the connivanwi^t^jliie inspectors ; whd 
sometimes ^ of ^ov^nsnes^ on the 
frin ge ffa»y ;ts and linen garments of 
idlies^^ or W'ho sacrificed tlieir duty tOi^^ jp^ 
consideration of filling their farms withcati|li^^pd 
their houses with slaves, The,jGloths, with aia^ 
in their hands, were permitted to enter the boats ; 
and when , their strength was collated on ^ 
other side of the river, the immense camp which 
was spread over the plains and the hills of the 
Lower Maesia, assumed a threatening and even 
.Xhe, leaders pf the Osfere^oths, 

o£ tb^ir 

infant king, appeared soon afterwnr4jy ^aiiB tl >f 



of An- 
professions of 

giance and gratitude, the same favour whirii hptd 
been granted to the suppliant Yisigotbsr 
solute refusal of Valens suspended their progress, 
a^ ihseovered the .repentance, the suspl^taS, 
and the fegra of the; imperial council.. . 

An undisciplined and unsettled natbiRMlIPir- 
barians required the firmest 
most dexterous management. The dii^ eub- 

, ' ' i ■ ■ - ' ‘ 

^ j^anapius and Zoaiinus curiously specif of Got^ 

littSK taieary. Yet it must be presu^^‘®t they wore & 
mmMttutea 0 the provinces, wbicb the b ar b a ri a n s bad as 

tbe ^tts of mu-, or as the giOs, or merchandize, of peace. 
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sistence of ne^a TOllkfti <rf extradrdinary subjects 
oould be snppifeddnfy by 'Constant and skilful 
diligence, smd might continually be interrupted 
by mistake ?or accident. The insolence, or the 
indignation, of the Goths, if they conceived them- 
selves to be the objects, either of fear, or of 
fcontempt, might urge them to the most desperate 
extremities ; and the fbrtdne of the state seemed 
to depend on the prudence, as well as the inte- 
grity, of the generals of- .ValenSi At this ifitf- 
portant Crisis, the military government of Thrace 
was exercised by Lupiciniis and Maximus, in 
whose venal minds the slightest hope of, private 
emolument outweighed every consideration of 
public advant^e ; and whose guilt was only alle!- 
viated by their incapacity of discerning the per- 
nicious effects of their rash and criminal admini- 
stration. Instead of obejdi^ the-erd^ ci thdh- 
sovereign, and satisfying, with decent liberality, 
tfae'^^mands of the Goths, they levied an unge-^ 
neeOiHl^^ttad^Ofipressive tax on the wants of the 
hungty waasoidut 

an extravagant price ; uitd, iHilbiei-rboMi of whob 
some and substantial provisions, the markets were 
filled with the flesh of dogs, and of unclean ani- 
mals, who had died of disease. To obtain the 
valuable acqukition of a pound tff breads tlm 
Goths resigned the possession of im expensive, 
though serviceable, slave ; and a small quantity 
of ^at was greedily purchased with ten pounds 
of^ a.precious, but useless metal.* When their 

* Dece^ Uttraa ; the word silver must be understood. .lornandes 
betrays the fttssions ahd prejudices of a Goth. The servile Greejfs* 

Kunapiu-* 

* C C 
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property iras exhausted, they continued this ne- 
ces^tfy traffic by the sale of their sons and daugh- 
ters; and notwithstanding the love of freedom, 
which animated every Gothic breast, they sub- 
mitted to the humiliatiag ' maxim, that it was 
better for their children to be maintained in a 
servile" condition, than to perish in a- state of 
wretched and helpless independence. The most 
lively resentment is excited by the tyranny* of 
pretended benefactors, who sternly exact the debt 
of gratitude which tliey have cancelled by sub- 
sequent injuries : a spirit of discontent insensibly 
arose in the camp of the bm-barians, who pleaded, 
without success, the merit of their patient and 
dutifid behaviour ; and loudly complained of 
inhospitable treatment which they had re- 
c^vidfrdaf ttieir hew Ollies-. They beheld around 
them the wealth and plenty of a fertile pnwhme, 
ii( the midst which they suffered ^ intiEiendile 
isa^.i mt the means of 
reliefi'afiS'eyeirOrfevtfB^, ^re in their hands; 
since the rapaciousness ol’ their tyrants had left, 
to an injured people, the possession and the use 
of arms. The clamours of a multitude, un- 
tm^ht to disguise their sentiments, announced 
the first symptoms of resistance, and alarmed the 
timid and guilty minds of Lupicinus and-ldtax- 
imns. Those crafty ministers, vriio substituted 

Eunapius and Zosimusy .disguise the Roxnaa oppressaoQ» and execrate 
the period)' of the barbarians. Ammianus* a jpAtiKot historian* 
sl^^Uy and reluctantly touches on the bdloas aubject. Jeremt* 
ivho wrote almost on the spot, is fair, though concise. Per avaritiam 
Maximi ducis» ad rebellioaem fame aooelt sunt» (in Chron.)« 
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the eomiing of esjeitients to the wise chap. 

and salutar7i^»^<)f gpeoer^ policy, attempted 
to remore ttuB €roths from their dangerous station 
on the frontiers of the empire ; and to disperse 
them.^ separatequarters of cantonment,ffirough 
the interior provinces. As they were conscious 
how ill they had deserved the respect, or con- 
fidence, of tho barbarhms, th^ ^iiigentJy col- 
lected from eveiy side, a militmy force,: that 
might urge the tardy and reluctant march of a 
people, who had not yet roaounced tlm title, or 
the duties, of Roman subjects. But the generals 
of Valens, while their attention was solely di- 
rected to the discontented Visigoths, imprudently 
disarm^ the ships and the fortifications which 
constituted the defence of the Danube. The 
fatal oversight was observed, and improved, by 
Alatheus and Sfqifarax, who watched 

the favourable moment of esc^ing from the pnr- 
the Huns. By the help of such rafts and 
vessfsi^aife^a^dd he hastily procured, the leaders 
of th 

tion, 

cd an hostile and independent camp on the ter- 
ritories the empire." 

Under the name of judges, Alavivus and Fri- "f 
tigern were the ieadeis of in Mxsia, 

and war : and the anthority wfah* tb^ derived 
frmn their birth, was ratified by. the free consent tories, 
cMf lim nation. In a season of tranquillity, their 
power might have been equal, as well as .their 


their king and ti^ w^y-; j^ h^ly fix- 


^ sxii* 4f, 5. 
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CHAP, rank; Btitf as soon as their countrymen* were 
exi^iieiftttsed by hunger and oppression, the supe- 
rior abflities of Pritigem assumed the military 
command', which be ' was 'qualified to exercise 
for the public welf®e. He' i^rained the impa- 
tient spirit of “tihe Vis%otbs, titt^be injuries and 
the im^tS'Of their tyrants should justify their 
resastanee in the opinion of mankind : butte was 
not disposed to sacrifice any solid advantage ft* 
the empty praise of justice and moderation. 
Sensible of the benefits which would result from 
the union of the Gothic powers under the same 
standard, he secretly cultivated the friendship of 
the Chfrogoths ; and while he professed an im- 
plicit obedience to the orders of the Roman 
gia|P!^^te proceeded by slow marches towards 

of 4te lower Maesia, 
about seventyr miles from the banks of tfa^Sia^ 

. a)liw»v>'i4hi ifaat fatab^t, the fimBes<«£^iiili^e#d~ 

c(aifl%ia#te '^^^Mb^had invited the Gothic 
chiefs to a splendid entertainment ; and their 
martial train remained underarms at theentrance 
4 )f the palace. But the gates of the city were 
strictly' guarded, axKl ttebmbarians were stmwly 
. excluded from the use of a plentiful market, 4o 
which they asserted their equal claim of svigeete 
and allies. Their humble prayers were rejected 
M’ith insolence and derision ; and as tlKlr pa- 
tience was now exhausted, the townspi##the sol- 
diers, and the Goths, were soon Ttttelved in a 
conflict of passionate altercation and angry re- 
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proaches. A 'tefBruden1;ly given; ^ ch^p. 

sword was40Stil5r^ftt5dRfnr'aa#flA*'first blood that 
was spilt this accidental quarrel, b«»me the 
signal-^ a long and destructive war. ^ In the 
mi^ of noise and brutal intemperance, I<upi- 
t^us was informed, by a secret messenger, that 
many of his soldiers Were slain, and despoiled Of 
their arms ; ' and aS he was already infixed by 
wine, ^d impressed by sleep, he issti^ .if rash 
eommaad, that their death should be revenged 
by the massacre of the guards of Fritigern and 
Alavivus. The clamorous shouts and- dying 
groans apposed Fritigern of his extreme danger : 
ahd, as he possess^ tbe^ catol and intrepid spirit 
of a hero; he' saw that hewaslost if he ilfoWeda 
moment of deliberation to the man who had so 


deepfy injured him. “ A trifling dispute,” js^ 
the Gotiuc kiad^, . 

of voice, “ appears to- hav^ SEffeea 'betiWeeu !ihe 
^^wo. nations ; but it may be productive of the 

« : 0f ,aur 

“ senee.” At these words, Fritigern and his 
companiOBS'drew their swords, opened their pass- 
age thfdu^tJife'unresfeting crowd, whi(^i[0igd 
the palace, the streets^ siO# ilie 
nopolis, and, mounting =thfeii^iidii^,1n^ay ‘“va- 
nished from the eyes of the Monished Romans. 
'W^generals of the Goths were saluted by the 
fi^Cfnd joyful acclatnatifo^ of the camp ; war 
was ini^antly resolved, and the resolution was 

ccS 
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execute without delay : the banners of the nation 
werl tosplayed according to the custom of their 
ahcestors ; and the air resounded with the harsh 
and mournful music of tfi» barbarian trumpet." 
The weak and guilty Lupicihus;, who had dared 
to provoke, who &ad neglected t»* destroy, and 
who Still Resumed to despise, his fom^fableene- 
ia4y, marched against the Goths, at the head of 
such a military force a.s ttmld be collected on"fltfe 
sudden emergency. Thfe ha*hai*ians expected his 
abroach about nine miles from Marcianopolis ; 
and on this Occasion the talents of the general 
were found 10 be of more prevailing efficacy than 
thd we^ons and discipline o( the troops. Ihe 
valour of the Goths was so ably directed by the 
that rtley bnt^, by a close 
'and ranks kff the Roman 

l€^(kis. , JLapicidUs left his arms and 

■<5d i^t^''the flight of their leader. 

“ That successful day put an end to the distress 
of the barbarians, and the security of the Ro- 

triitCf WTtmttAut rfantmtHr 

AtaiaiamM'XXi^ 5. * * These w the jreuca cornua o€ Claudi^n* 

ii, S7>, the large- horns of the CW, or wild bull; such as I^ve been 

more recently u»ed % (lie Swiss Cantons of tfri' 

(Simler tie Bepubliei Beivet. 1. », p. *01, edit.. .Puse^ft>'.1%ur. 
1734). The milaaty holn is' 6nely, though perh^s. casually, 
introdnc^ in an orig lnri nairatlTe of the battle iif -ifeey, <A. D. 
•JfTTJ., " ABeadant )» 'eosnbat le dlt ctnr 'fut eieegtt-gg)t eois fois, 
line ie Tent do aouffleor poureit do^rt -ee,^ esbahit fort 
■* nohaieor de Bourgoigne ; ear i JtfbfiH rSeoit ouy.'* (See 
the'Ptieea.}ialtiSsaltives in the 4to eifition of PhBippe de Comines, 
tom. iii, p. 49^ 
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“ mans: from renouncing chap. 

“ t^ie preca^^sponditiimM stfrasgers and exiles, 

“ assimiedb Ifee eharacter of citizens mid masters, 

“ clain^ an absolute dominion over the pos- 
‘‘,^®0wrs of land, and held, in their own right, 
northern provinces of the empire, which 
« are bounded by the Danube.” Such are the 
words of the Gothic hiatoriaB,*. who celebrates, 
with rude doquence, the glory of his country- 
men. But the dominion of the baiiiarians Was 
exercised only for the purposes of rapine and de- 
structioo. As they had been deprived, by the 
imnistersj^. the emperor, of the common benefits 
of nature,, and the fair intercourse of social life, 
they retaliated the injustice on the subjects of .the 
empire ; and the crimes of Lupicinus were ex- They pe- 
piated by the min of the peaceful husbandmen ol to Thrace. 
Thrace, the conflagiatiaii of, th^.vjSlagWji^Wd 
the massacre, or captivity, oi their innocent fami- 
The report of the Gothic victory was soon 
adjacent countiy ; and while it 
fiUedtim t|ijigm|gwd 

dismay, their own hasty.'inaprimiMQe cemlnfimted 
to increase the forces of Fritigem, and tlie cala- 
mities of the province. Some time before the 
great .emigration, a numerous body of Goths, 
under the cmnmaiid Su^d md C^ia^^htfid 
been recmved into the protet^ioa and service of 


. 4ornandes de Rebus Geticis, e. 26, p. 6*8, edit. Gret- These 
sptmdMi fanni (thqr Me comperutively such) ere undoubtedly Iran, 
scrilwd &on> the larger hutaries of ftiscus, Ahlavius, or Cussio- 
dorius. 
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the enigiiie.'* They were encamped* *tmdei' the 
waUsrofMadi’ianople: but the ministers rtEiValens 
were?anxious to remove them beyond the Hel- 
lespont, at a distance from. the dangerous tempts 
ation which 'might so easily be Gommunicated by 
the neighbourhood, and the- id" then' 

countrymen,; The respectful submission with 
which they yielded to the order of their march, 
might be considered, as a proof of their Meli ^4 
and their moderate reque^ a sufficient allow- 
ance of provisions, and of a dday of only two 
days, was expressed in the piost dutiful terms. 
But the first magistrate of Hadrianople, incensed 
by some disorders which had been committed at 
his country-house, refused this indulgence.; and 


ar^n^.^ipnsi them the inhabitants and manu- 
fact^^i^^,ti;jgipaleM^a!i^y»v'^iiirged,’;with hos- 
tile thr^s, their instant departure... 
ftood sUent and, amazed, 

8,mi3 missile 





when patience or 


contempt was fatigued, they crusheel the iundis^ 
ciplined multitude, inflicted many a shameful 
woimd on the hacks of their flying enemies, .and 
despoiled tbpm of the splendid armour,' which 
they WCTe unworthy to bear. The. resemhlance 
of their sufferings and their actions 
this victorious detachment- to the nafiim epAe 


* Cum popnlis suis longe ante guacepti; We are of the 

precise date and circumstances of their transaagtaSaiattis-.t. " 

* Ao imperial manufacture of shields, dm. ysA' estabUshed at 
II adrhmo^e ; and the populace were headed bjihe Frairiceatts, ot 
warkmoi, {Val«. ad Aminian. utxi, 6). 
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Visigoths ; Suerid ex* cH.at. 

pectpd the ranged 

themselvjB8-o«»^^.i.Ws standard^ hud s^alized 
their ac^nivte the siege of Hadridnopie^' But the 
re^^^daee of the garrison informed the 
th^ in the attack of regular fortification$»^tlte 
ei^rts of unskilful cotlr^pe are seldom eifectiihL 
Their general aekB«idedgedhk»tin^ raised the 
siege, decided rthat “ he was^^dt 
“ stone wallsi,”^ and revenged' ins dkappoli^ 
ment on the adjacent eountry.'-i He accepted, 
with {deasure, useful reinforcement hf hardy 
W4»^^BK9n^ tvho> laboured in the g(dd mines ^ 
i . thn> emolttineid«r and under the 


lash, of an un^dii^ ' master 
associates conducted the barbarians, through the 
secret p^s,to the most sequ^tered places, which 
had been cbesen- :t<^.aeq»in th^ ' 

cattle, and the in^;azines -(tf end). With tim 
aaiiitsnce of such guides, nothing could remain 

: resistance was fatal ; 

di^t.was 

* Pacem sit>i esse cum parietibus memoraav Aiuminn . fini, %.• 

* TS^ mfunis were In the country of b<ssi, in the ridge of 


mauntaim, tte Rhodope, that runs between PhiUippi and PhilJi{q) 0 * 
]>olis; two Mji^^^U^cMes, which derived, their name and 
from the father of .tlii^der. From the mines of Tbnee 
nuidly received the '-fi&ie, ’iMt nie tk% 

(SO^OOOL) ; a revraiue.irliieh., paid the. phalana, mttMSilpted Oie 
orators of Greece. See Diodor. Siculus, tom. ii, L xvi, p..S8, odit, 
Weneling. Godefroy’s Commemary on the Theodosian Code, tom. 
ii!>^49(h Ceilarios, Geograpb. Antiq. tom i, p. 676, 857. D’Anrille, 
Geog^rip^ Anci'enne, MU. i, p. 336. 

* As d®i|tnhhappy workmen often ran away, Vaiens had enacted 
severe laws to drt^ them from their hiding-places. Cod. Theodosian. 
k I, tit XIX, leg. 6, 7. 
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niissiMi^ helpless innocence seldom fopnd mercy 
frcoiMthe barbarian conqueror. In the Course of 
titese depredations, a great number of the ehild^ 
of the Goths, who had been sold into cap- 
tivity, were restored to the embraces of their 
afflicted paremtsi l^t these tmAm* interviews, 
whidL.ttaglit -have revived and cheri^d in their 
ndnds'Some sentunents of humanity, tended only 
to stimulate their native fierceness by the de^e 
of revenge. They listened, -witli eager attention, 
to. the conqdaints of their captive children, who 
had suffleredthe most -cruel indignities from the 
lustful or angry pife^nsof their masters; and the 
same cruelties, the same indignities, were severely 
retaliated (m Uie sons and daughters of the Eo- 

■ .nl .j... . 

minbters had 

introduced into the heart of the enapire4p4ia|i(>n 
-»f-e9Bletiiues;-tbiit tihe<¥i»ig^tfa8- 


eenfession of 
of for. 


mer engagements. These healing and temperate 
measures seemed to concur with the timorous 
disposition of the sovereign of the East : but, on 
thia occasion alone, Yfflens was brave ; and his 
tmseasonable bravery was fatal to himself aod^ to 
his subjects. He declared his intention 
ing from Antioch to Constantinqde, to si&due 
iliis dangerous rebellion; and, as he was not 


‘ See Ammianus, xxxi, 6, 6. The historiatl ttte Gothic war 
loses time and space, by an unscasonableTeeaiSu^tion of the ancient 
inroads of the barbarians. 
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ignorant of >«nterpri^^ he 

solieited the«ifeta&!Ce^nflii#iM!^»Wilhe emperor 
Gratian, iwdrt^'icdnHrionded aM the ftirces of the 
West. -^ThO'Veteran troops were hastily recalled 
from. the defence of Armenia; that imporfamt 
frontier was abandoned to the discretion of 
and the immediate condacfe- of the Gothic wfff 
was intrusted, idHriiig the-absdBCB^»¥Blens, to 
his lieutenants Trajan and Prof«WruSj $iro^[«a«- 
rals who ij*d»lged themsdves in a v’ery false and 
favourable opinion of their -ofk'n alrilities. “On 
their ttrrival m Thracej they were joined Iqr jRi- 
chooler, count of the domestics ; aad the auxii^ 
arfes of the West, that imrehed under his ban- 
ner, were composed of the Gallic t^ionSj redHaeed 
indeed by a spirit of desertion to the vain appear- 
ances of strength and numbers. In a council of 
war, whicb"was faj9ueilce#l»y‘|Hiiiei rs^wntiMlli 
reason, it was resolved 'to seek; aiad to 
'Cdittter, the barbarians; who lay encamped in 
the fertile meadows, near the moat 

southern 

Their camp was suiTOOirfed*C(y 'tite 

fication of waggons and the barbarians, secure 


* The Itinefai^ jottolwanus (p. SeS, 227, edit. Wes*eUi^>in»i^ 
the situation of this place alwut sU^^roilp* TOrth of Tiw, 

exile : and the name ofSatew (the wi&Iovs) etprcssea* i& iwtttre'ltf 
the soil. 

* This circle of waggons, the Carrogs, w«s the usual fortito- 
tiott. ofj the barbarians, (Vegetius de Re Militari, I, iii, c. 10 ; Vale- 
»itts wi Ammian. xStii, 7> The practice and the name wefe pre- 
served ^ their descendants, «» late ta theRftwnth c^tary. Tlie 
Chamy, ’^ich surrounded the Ost, is n word familiar to the rcad-'rs 
of Fiafs‘*ard, or Comine^, 


^ fiaS'6fiaiNE AlfO tML 

CHAP, circle of the inclosure, aijoyed the 

their valour, and the Spoils ofthe-pro- 
viaite.. In the midst of riotous intemperance, the 
iwvstchful Fritigern observ^ed: the motions, and 
penetrated the ‘designs, of the Romans. He 
perceived; idsBt«1;he4iumbers i^^Ae enemy were 
eontsoifigi^ -ihcVeamng ; and, afe be *«iMierstaod 
dheif^-intention of attacking his rear, ru: soon as 
the scarcity of forage idiouM oblige him to reiame 
his camp, he recaHeddd'their- stasidard his pre- 
•daitory^detachments, which covered the adjacent 
country. *A'8 soon as they descried the flaming 
beacons*^ they obey^ "'with incredible speed, 
tisesi^al of their leader; the camp was -filled 
with the martial crowd of barbarians ; tbeir im- 
'cbtototirsJclensmded « the battle, and their 

:the;^Brit of chiefs* The evei^^piiydl^- 



of day. White 


the trumpets sounded to arms, the undaunted 
-courage of the Goths was confini^d by thfe 
mutual obligation jof a solemn cKtth ; and as they 
advsmced to meet the enemy, the rude songs, 
hhich celebrated the gteny^ of their forel^irs, 
were .mingled with their fierce and dlssolift^T^t- 
cries ; and opposed to the artificial harmoJ^ of 

^ StatirxLut accensi .i hare used of real 

t^hen or beacons ; but I almoat siM^ct, ^ ^ one of 

turgid xnctapbors, those £al^ ornament^, perpetually disfigure 
the style of AmimanuSr 
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the Roman skil^ was 4is»-' chap. . 

played by Fpitfgem to^ii'^g^t#ratitage of a 
commandn^^enMaeace; hut the bloody eonflict, 
which beg^ and ended with the li^t^ was smin^ 
taineiyf^ either side, by the personal^ aad.^db* 
stomte efforts of strength, valour, and agiiky. 

The legions of Artneaia sa^orted their fame in' 
arms, but they <trere of^esstedlgi'thelha'esistible 
weight of the hostile tnultitiide j the left^wi;^;^ 
the Romans was thrown intOr di^rder, hnd'the^ 
field was strewed with fhew mangled carcasses. 

This partial defeat was bidanced, however, byi- 
p^thd success ; and when the two- armies, at a 
late I hour of the evening, retreated to their re- 
spective camps, neither of them could daita tl» 
honours, or the effects of a decisive victory. 

The real loss was more severely felt by the Ro- 
mans, in propwtion to ..tfeg' ; B H ia Wpinftii i lli: . 

numbers ; but the Goths w«-e so’ deeply scon^ 
fonUad and dismayed by this vigorous, and per- 
hops^fihiiS|Me 3 |B(^ resistance, that tl^y remained 
seven days 

Stieh femeral rites, as 

and place would admit, w'ere pkmsly discharged 
to some officers of distinguished rank ; but the 
indiscrimktato vulgar was left unburied on the^ 
plain. Theh fle^ was devt^f^yl^ 

the birds of prey, who, in that age, enjoyed vety 
frequent and delicious feasts : and several years 
aft^lp^ds the w'hite and naked bones, which 
covered' the wide extent of the fields, presented 
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THE'HBCtlNE AND PALI, 

to the«y® of Ammianus, a dreadful momuneuf 
of ttie battle of Salices.“ 

The progress of the Goths had been checked 
by the doubtful event of that bloody day ; and 
the imperial generates trhose army would have 
been consumed the repetition ’of such a con- 
test, ee^wbd the more rational plan of destroy- 
ing the barbarians, by the wants and i»essure 
of their own multitude. They jn-epared to eon- 
fine the Visigoths in tte-n»row angle of lantk 
between the Danube, the desert of Scythia, and 
the mountains of Haemus, till thek strength and 
spirit should be insensibly wasted by the inevi- 
table operation of famine. The design was pro- 
secuted with some conduct and success; the 
batbaiiana had almost exhausted their own ma- 
gin^i^\icid^e hnrve^ the country ; and the 
diligence of Satuminus, the raaster-gen«?a|?|i^ 
cavtd^ wiB enapk^ed to impra^Fe^ht ifi^gth, 

tli^tlQMtr M^jdM^were interrupted by the 
alarming intelligence, that new swai’ms of bar- 
barians had passed the unguarded Danube, either 
to support the cause, or to imitate the example 
ofFritigem. The just apprehension, that be 
himself might be surrounded, and overwhelmeilj 
by tlie arms of hostile and unknowp 


" Indicant nunc uaque albenUs ossibus compl. Amt»ian. xxxi. 
7. The historian might have viewed these plains, either as a soldier, 
or as a traveller. But his xfiodesty has suppress^ atfVentures ©f 
his own life subsequent to the Persian wars of>C 0 BStantius and Ju- 
lian. We are ignorant of the time when he quitted the service and 
retired to Rome, where he appear* to have ewnposed hi.s History 
hia Own Time*. 
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compelled the siege/ frf ciwe. 

the Gothic and tMl Visigoths, 

breaking ftSM their confineme^jF sMiated their 
hunger IBid’Mvettge, by the repeated deifastation 
of ^5#ttitful country, which extends ribore^tee 
httsdred miles from the banks of the Damibe'to 
the streights of tlie yrflesptoti“ The sagacious 
Fritigern had satSt^Sssfully-dppettBfr/KF the pas- 
sions, as well as to the interest, of hib*%alhaii^ 
allies ; and the love of rapine, and the hatred ttf 
Rome, seconded, or even jnevehted, the elo- 
quence of his ambassadors. He cemented aktrict 
and hsefiil alliance with the great body of his 
countrymen. Who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax 
as the guardians of thekf infant king: the long 
animosity of rival tribes was suspended by the 
sense of their common interest; the independent 
part of the natibft SsSociMSsd 

ard ; and the chieft of the OSfit^ths appear to 
fiSN^elded to the superior genius of the general 
Of if»^(N|i^^^^H^^btained the formidable 

disgraced and ponBited'tiy"'fliffe IWiSSiB^ 

their domestic manners. Every youth, on his 
entrance into the world, was united by the tics 
of honourable fidehdshtp) and bnttal love, to some 
warrior of the tribe ; nor ’ 
released from this unnaturd conaectiom till he 
approved his maimood, by slaying, in single 
eonA^ a huge bear, mr a wild boar of tlie fo- 


• Ammiiin. xixi, R 
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CHAP, rest.® .fBufc'the most powerful auxiliams of the 
drawn from the camp of those ene- 
0ji^ who had expelled them from their native 
The loose subordination, and extensive 
possessions, of the Hund^smd the Alani, delayed 
the conquest ^andr&traeted itbe councils, of 
that people. Several of Aehords were 

by the liberal promises of Fritigem ; mid 
the rapid cavalry pf 5 Scythia, added weighted 
energy to steady and s^enuous efforts of the 
j&othk infantry. The Sarmatians, who could 
never forgiye the suec^sor of Valentinian, enjoy- 
ed mid increased , the j general confusion ; and a 
seasonable irruption of the Alemanni, into the 
provinces of Gaul, engaged the attention, and 


fecw, pf^ thpemperor of .the West.’ 
Victor; of " f iBoonveniencies of 
over the the uitroduction oTthe barbarians into the.;^ipiy 
^d,; the- psdace^ ,w®^nsibly £^t . j 


Miy. 



iviijatn thcyitnpi 


itifa»>!COKnihrymen ; to 
^Or maliciouslv, rtjvealed 


the weakness of the Roman empire. A soldier 
of the life-guards of Gratian, was of the nation 


:,;y Hwf^Taiiy^in gentein turpe|h, et ohscense vita; flagitiis ita 
atorganr; u*! apnd eos nefandi concuintfis foedere copu- 
lentur inarm atttbi Tiriditatem in eoriun poUatn uaibug 

coiisumpturi. Porro, si qui jam adultus aprum exceperit solus, vel 
interemit ursum im'manem, colluvione liberatur incest!. Ammian. 
xxxi^ 9. Among the Greeks - likewise, more espeeialfy 'ahKS^ the 
Cretans, the hql; ba^ids of friendship were confirmed, a^.MSied, by 
unnatural love. ' ' / ’ ' ; 

V Ammian. xxxi, 8, 9. 'Jerdm (tom. i, p. S6)'^IW^tes the n»» 
Sons, and marks a calamitous period of twent; jrWnrs. This epistle 
to Heliodorus was composed in the year 397, (TlUemont, Mem. Ee* 
cles. tom. xii, p. 645). 



OF TUK^OMAN ES€Pia£. 

of Ih© the- imt- 

leavpiO^lswftefe - in a tisH t^ UkJBidy 
.{UE|^4i^ds, he was exposed t© tfadr ds^MMio- 
; and the ranhy of the loquacious 
tempted him to 'c^^ay/^jintunate acqumni* 
ance with tbe©eel^df{dfe^tt|[il^li4^i^ designs 
of his n>agh^«^‘-T1ie hit(dligenee^‘^^il^!4^p^^ 
was prq^^g t© lead the^n^itiHy Menace 
and of the West, to Ae^as^sfiii^ijf his uncle 
Valens, pointed: ottt to the restless sprit «f .tlm 
A^epaimi^tlbe moment, and the^»lode, of as^ 
oe^ol inyashni. 'The entm|»isOof some light 
detachments,, who, in the ittobldi ^ ^brvM^ 
passed the Rhine upn the ice, was thO pelude 
o£ a mote imprtant war. The boldest hops of 
rapine, 

^derations of tunid’ prddeheiis 

forest, and every village, pured forth 
f^tfipi^ll^pdy adventurers; and the great 

was estimated ai 
of the people, was afterwards tfuigaified to tlm 
number of seventy thousand, by the vmn and 
credulous oC the imprud court, 

legions, wMA had 
JPannonia, were ii 
fp the defence of Gmil ; -the 
wiil^^vided tetween. Nainidaus, ami ! 

youthful «mp«ror, thoo^ l» r^pectdl 
the I^g exprience and sober wisdtan of the for- 
VOL. iv. od 
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nier iKiB BWcli more inclined to admirg» and to 
fei^Se martial ardour of his colleague i who 
^^^lliowed to unite the.^ojnpatible chai*aclers 
^ ^int of.thB ..4oa^S^if. ^nd^9f 
feanks. His riy^, JimppsaJfe^ of the Ale- 
manni, w:as 

same valoirf i and as tbe^jl^>§ps,were s 

anirauM^d by the spirit of their leaders, tjj|gr met, 
they saw, they en^untered^ each other, 
town of Argentari^i the plains 

©f, Alsijre'i. glofy ^ -4hei“aay was justly 

ascribed to the weapons, and well-prac- 

tised evolutoons,oftl^;Roinan. soldiers : the Ale- 
m^Uu,. who long maintained their ground, were 
siaughtel-ed with unrelenting fury, : five thousand 


Roman arms, the emperor Gratian apj»^ed to 
proceed without delay on his eastern, expedition ; 

Hart US;, he approached thp,, confiii^ of flid -Me- 
inatihL he^^dfenljy mdined to the left, surprised j 

themby his unexpected passage of the Rippg,,^d ? 

boldly advanced into Uie heart of theig^^^^* »' 


r of j^e baibMipns §^p€<l to the woods ana 
ss^-. - j« -% .. . .‘v*:- . ■ ^of tb^-king 


on the i^d ofi)att«r< saved him from 




fe^hp were^aj^ 

j^uccess- 
^^^ich secured 
tfie^^ce of Gaul, and asserted the honour of the 


' The field of bottle, Argentaria, w .(ffgeafoi'ofib*, ®* oSsUrateiV 
feed ,1^ M. d'Aneille. (Sotiee fe I’AncifWnfc ^ 

'three Gallic leagues, or thirty-four and a h^ Roman miles, 
to ^ south of Stratburg. From its ruins the id^crai town of Co/-^ 
ndr hlh arisen. 
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tinued to tUl 

they .saitEsfied, by repeated -tn^s^i^; the 
perseverance of their enemies. .$'31^ 
sotei^ion was accepted, as a proof, not 
of their sincere re^atasi^ .but of their actual 
distress ; and a brave and 

robust youth was exacted iirom. the Sul^te^na^ 
tion, ^ the most substantial ^edge of their fotitte 
moderation. The .imlsects erf ^ empire, who 
had. so ofleu eiqtertenced that the Atemanw 
could,Beitha' be subdued by arms,, nor restraiffisd 
by treaties, m^it not pronase. ^themselves any 
^lid or lasting tranqu^li^ : but t^y discovered, 
in the virtues of their young sovereign, the pro- 
s^ct Qf a long and auspicious reign. When the 
legions' clindte^: 

fortifications, <rf tbe bmiMii^m^^e'-val^tf of 
(j^^uan.was distinguished in the foremost ranks ; 

variegated armotir of his guards 
was piei^^ ^ [ |j | Sj>yii^ blows, 

they liud .received in their cportiiiit'Utta<ftinKmt 
to the .p^son,of their sovereign. . At the age of 
)unetaefti.^e son of Valentinian seemed to jmjs- 
sess the tall^^ <rf pease and war ; and his per- 
sonal success gainst Ibe Akps^i 
ed as a sure <rf hi^:J61olhi*f *iw^|hs/ 


ftill ani itnpai-tSal narrailv'^of Atntnianua (xxxi, 10) jtiay 
additional Epitome of Viator, iW CBro- 

nicle erl^rom, and tlif History of W'osiaa, (U »ii, e. SS, p. 53?, edit, 
flarerctdi^ ' ' 


I> d 
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Valens 
inarches 
against the 
&>ths> 

A. D. 378. 
May 30,- 
June 11. 


deserved aad enje^fed -tiie 
hfe subjects, the emperor VaWus,' vrho, 

I, had' reasmved:bb court and army^fifom 
Ifttioch, was ree^edd^ithe pe^ie of Constan- 
tinople -as .the calamity. 

Before Aiys in the 

oqatAr’iN^i*^ urged, by the liceBfroii8.chmK)urs 
Ifippodrome, to Wiarch against ^:;bar- 
barians, whom. he-hsUltjttwited into his dominfil^t 
and t^e tStoens, bravO at a 

^i^mce *om toy real 4iaiger, declared, with 
eonfidetoei^tha^tf tbey ^were suj^lied with arms, 
thy ^mie would wsdertdkc' to deliver the pro- 
ebice from the ravages of an insulting foe.* 
The vain re|Woadjes of an ignorant multitude 

esqinre;^ they _ 

did not find, ebaier in his reputdtioai 

mind^asy motive* to support 

of liis lieutenants, 
to despise the power of the Goths, who, by the 
diligence of Fritigeru, were now collected in the 
neighbourhood of Hadrianople. The march of 
the Taifiike had been intercepted by the valiant 
Frigeridt ihe king of ^ose licentious barba- 
rians was slain in battle ; and the 
tives were sent into distant exile to tlie 

lands of Italy, whidi Were ass^ned set- 

tlement, in the vacant territories of J^i^idena and 


*, paucissimos dies, sedition* popnUKlM levium puisus. 

Ammiiio. xxxf, 1 1. Socrates U> iv, c. 38) sop|ittes the dates and same 
ctrctimstanees. 




.n.'AJji-r./i-jJi-.'f-, 
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Parma." 
recently ei 

proinot^.lirl^e rank oP magtcr-^aeral of tbe 
inl'an^j^'were Btill more lionoural^ to fiii («aelf, 
to the republic.' ' He 

ppmisdon of selectingthrcehuadredsoldiersfic^ 
m;h of the ti^aepamte detach->- 

the exercise'of aichs, whick'were ateidst fba^t- 
ten ubd^’ the reign of Ydens. By the yigod^ 
and ccmduct of. Sehastkaa, ar large body of the 
Qotbs was sur^sed in their camp : and the int- 
naense ’spi^ -which was recovered from thair 
bands, .filled -tbecity of Hadrbmejjde, and the ad- 
jaceotiplain, .The splendid imfratires, wfaicbffihb 
general transmitted of his own exploits, alarmed 
the imperial court by the aj^arance of superior 

difficulties of the Gothie war, -bia v^oiir was 
bis advice was rejected ; and Valens, 
wli9p|W||||i|P^y^)^e ^d pleasure to the fiat'- 

was to seize the ^wy of an and 

" Vivm^EU omses circa Mutinaa, BegiBmque, et Farmam, Ita* 
lica opi^da, eoftwot 'esterminant. Ammianua, xxxi, 9. Tbosa 

tsdea SnS dxAtliitti-iiAMit tea^ afUr Uw- c^njr of Oia ' 

apjiear in A-Wjy __ 

le Anticbiti ttaUan^, tom. i 
* AaimiaD. axfl; It. Korfi8ik,% V^ 
m^patioua on U« d«««S«ooy ja^l*%'.rf ^ nii lf«i i. mA: iafmism,ia 
Bnes, tte in^wrtgnt iytt^rfjH attrfuy^ . AeeiOjg^^ the 
cedea^tkai critics, who hite'sAattiaD, Uie praise of fciSiaas is 
dia^eraaK PVi^oot, Hist, dea Bmpefinnr^^ tom. v. p. ISl). His 
prejudiw and %aocance undoabtedlf sender him a vtry questionably 
judge of meltt." 


4od 

CnA% 

Bxvr. 
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CHAft His army was S#^gihenied 

, i l^^^Mtterous rtiiiforc^ngnt of veteranil^ and 
ireh froift OflKfSfMtifioiple to Hadrfaitt^o 
'^tfonduct^' steiHIHieft ’ittiBtary skill, that 
hS pfeve*it€^ thl? aciB¥i^^ <ftSf^h^l>Mians, who 
design^ iiefiles, and 

td'i^Sil^i^*i8flier the troops thenileWtii ^air 

of provisioas.- The camp of’^^^teiis, 
Avhich he pitdiddtflfi^-^yya^ of Hadritfid^, 
wakTortified accordif^ fb^ted’fis^ of the Ro- 
Klka^i ■a^itBi a, ditch and raiifl]f^t’; and a most 
important «SWi«:ik'Was '^inmoned, to decide the 
fate rf thfe emperor and of ' the empire. The 
partybf reason and of delay was strenuously main- 
^ned by Victor, who hM corrected, by the les- 
*=*thedn«tit0B>ieb5ea^^ 

r, witii the 

BexihJe and obsequious i li'iqiiriin "of i rittlBrffi. 




^ ton', as. 

mfl i(‘^ty of their in- 
vincible monarch. The min of Valens was pre- 
cipitated by the deceitful arts of Fritigerh, and 
the prudent admonitions of the eniperor of the 
Hd^&ntageSr of negotiating in the 
midst of war, wore perfectly understo^ by 4he 
general of the barbarians ; and a 
siastiie was despatched^ as the holy nii^^ of 
^ace, tdrfene^te; and to perplestj tt^<s^cils 
d^e enemy, inte lysfor^ities,^ as as the 
pBP^Ocations, of the Gothic nation* forcibly 

and ^Wy described by tbar ambassador ; who 



j was 
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protested, i 

stiM disp«||„ , . , - . 

them if he 

his wandering a 

t^f^r settlement on the waste laftife^ 

%ia a sufficient allowance of com 
But he added, i»^ whis|jer»«E confidential frie^- 
ship, that the exa^^ian^ barhia^^^e averse 
to these’ re^bnaMe conditions ; awd 
gem was doubtful whether he conki aiecbfnij 
the conclusion of wiem hefound him- 

srff #»pported by the presence, and tern^, td’ an 
- Aliout the sa^ tune, Chuat 
Riehota^ returned ftem the .West, to announce 
the defe^ ami sabmfesion of 'tbe‘Ateinaani»stitf 
Mforai Valens, that hi& nephew advanced by 
rapid inaarcb^ at the head of ^e veter^a^ 
victorious legkto 'of 

the name of Gratiafn and -iof thC r^iWid,’ that 
^^chmgeroHs and decisive measure might be 
action of the two emiicwws 

^dtefieeble^yfei^i^^'tiSfr W^ actdhfiN^ly 

l)y the fatal illusions of pride and jealousy, :He 
/lisdaif^ the importunate advice ; he rejected 
the hraniHatingi aid; fee secretly com pai^^t he 
-ignoHiiniOi^^ 0f fl: 

his. own;reiga»vWHlntli8,£i^^ <^a,8^8i?P*ass. y <^tb , 
r ‘said Vate mA^-itdAihefihW, to «rect hfetea- 

- lei^^.eould usurp ai^'sharw-of the triumphs ot 

thedaf. 
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TH|E,®ECLII05 AND FAi.1^ 


CHAP» of August, a day whicbiltas de- 

s eraeA j^ marked among the most inauspigieus 
Battle of oj|Je j^omau caleojiaE,! tihe emperor Vai^, 
Ha^no- under a streiig j^uud, to baggage and 

A. D. 3T8, raditary treasure, to-i 

“*■ ■ attack 3!^ about 

twely^^pdteS *&*?»* city-* % sorai^Etotaike 

of drders, or some ignorance of 
the right wdlg, m: jcql^m^bof -cayalry, arriyfi^ 
sight :Qf^t|ie'eaemy,iwha^-^i»%i|ftii?Fas stdl at a 
co^fiderato fdiatance-; the>soIdiers were com- 
, pelted, in. t to; ^l^„^^.ef<suouner, to ju-eci- 

pitate tji^i. pace ;^ and tto^Kne of battle was 
.f^rp^d witli tedious confusion, and irregular 
’’delay. .The Gpthic cayahy bad been detached ^ 



iJKysc^ «md. Eriti- 

_ , . _ ^ , _ . _ ^^otagiyi^s, 

messengers., of peaeej, 

to the 

r exhausted by thirsty 
hunger, and intolerable fatigue. Tlie emppr^ 
was persuaded to send an ambas^^<^f ^be Go- 
thic camp ; the zeal of liichomer, wlm jdone b^d , 
v,tp; aee^ th§ dat^esous commisskp. 



- -K- J j'i r-" - ' .. 

7 Ammianiu p:xsf, 23. IS) aJnwst alone de^rribes the 
and actions which were terminate T>y"thh ftital battle olrUadlfiaBOliK. 
We ccinatire die eioA oaUfrt^lOMKdSsmrdCrllBd'ti'jOjlMIHy of 
Us nac^yc t ir« must tiow.|^ke Uaya ttoimp^^ftWlda” i 
and rqu-oacii is silenced h^ our rqj^t'for |aic$ an irrepat^W 3°^ 
^'l^diMraKe’erthe e^t'diSes f^-:4infe«ni|ftlili^^e *^elw 
of can only embanaw UwMt cri^^yV Mejip a*^ Ue.^ who ; 

sa{>pOK a great army to be a matheiqatlcal ppiid, without space or 
dimet>tw& ' ' ' . T 
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im 


was 
adorned 



^^domestics, chak^ 

_ 3^ri;. 

- j.~ _r * ' 

had pTO0ii000m»^&y in im spssctimfkek fte 
two he was suddenly by 

of bdttle. The hasty aM 
atlw^ was tnaite by Bacuiius the Iberian, 
ciunmanded a body <^ Wfdwvs and targetierS’; ■ 
and as they adv^^eed jasiMiM^ll^ll^-petreat- 
ed 'witblo^ ^tA disgrace. ^' IsNibesaapeiaoifieB!^ 
the flyh)|r^squ8drons of AlathenE imd Saptoait, ' 
whose pctum was tmxidfi^y expected the ge- 
neral ^ the GotbSi descended like a w^iisHnd 
fr8i#4he hMs, swi^ across the jdwi, Mid added' 
new terfolps to the^ tninpittiatts; b^ irresistible, * 
charge'of^the baibMiaB'host.- The eveiit’of'the ' 
battle of Hadrhutople, so £atal to Valens and to 
the gaay.be> deso’ibed in a ‘ few wc»ds : 

the Roman^tr*}^!^ ^ defeat 

d(Hied, surrounded, und -art in < ^edes;; • ' The mans, 
ful evolutions, the firmest courage, are 
^stricate a body of foot, 

encompassed' 

nurnb^ of bc^se tSe 
op jg^Kcd by the weight «f the enemy^ ai^ their 
own feaaPS/ w<a« crowded into a; narrow space, 
wdia-e it waatn^poselhfefiir diem .toexte^ 
ranks, or evfen ttrl w^ b^* ^ 
and ,^eli&s; ^ la thoAiiMstof tmav 
tet,:Md of disfnay,: deserted by to 

gt«|4fe.,and w^^dedi as k wgs with 

an otnight protection {namig^e Lancearii 

and tbe'Mattiaru, who still maintained their 







fk* BfiCLiifE AND pilifc 


c H k some appearance of ord^’IHid, firaa- 

faithful generals,- Trajan and 
'li^i^eteeived his dangerj-loudlyexclaime^lfeat 
W’tfas lost, ‘Uhle^"th#"pefsoft="of the empewM’ 
could be saved^ by their 

exhorliatiolag^^^tiaaWBd.tO' Ida they found 

orify^li|BB^'^f»ot, covered with ahrii|nifibnjken 
a#iikik)d mangled bodies^ without bei^^a^te 
to discover 5^feifiiirfektuMrtejMrmce, either; ahWffg 
the iWhfjWdh© deadl‘'*'inift^s 0 B»ch could not 
indeedd)b''suei%aKful, if there istamy'tetfl^iiBfethe 
drciTltlat(Hides^#tth‘ tldBch’soiiie fai^teaSi^ hare 


Death of related; the death' of the %tii^eror. By the care 
rorv^^s. of^his' attendants, Valens was removed from the 
A field of battle to a neighbouring cottage, vehere 

l-jaad to pro- 
inaaoMe re* 



; door pt 


fhy 
till at 

Idl'^fii they set (ii t* to apite 

of dry faggots, and consumed the cottage with 
the Koman emperor and his train. Valens pe- 
rished in the flames; and a ymrtbj Who dropt fit^ 
escaped, to attest the klelao- 


choly talef aihd in inform the Goths of 
estimable prize which they bad lostlgfsttS^Sl» 
rasliness. A great miftiberi^ brave a^^P^in- 
guislied'offietds perched in the b^tl^l^Zadri- 
anople; which dpiallSd, in tihe a<^^ifeoss, and 
"1^ surpassed; in tlie fatal conseiqp^es, the mis- 
fOttene winch Rome had former^lhstained in the 
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fields of 
eav^alry 
palace, t* 
a; 
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of the 

five trihuE^, fiaand 
slain ; ahd Ae death of'S^biMian 
the world, that he wds the 
a^irell as the author,^ ofi the public calaiitiffy. 

AhoTe two“thiTd»'*of-flee"RewiattErmy were de- 

teemed favourable 'ciwmmstttt|i«r^%htit 

served to eMiceal the flight the lualtitade,- and 
to prbteet the morewderly retreat of Victor and 
Kicholncr, who alone,' amidst the general efln- 
sCii^th>i^^>mmDtained tlie advantage of cMm 
cOfrraj^;’ regular' dhirii^me.'* • • 

While the impre^onahf grief andteA’Or Kuneni 
still recent in the. minds of men, the most cele- vSn» ^<f 
hratedrbetmkiwid'the age composed thefapeFid 

popular prince,' whose thnme wtis alrwdy oCcu- 
a stranger. “ There are not wanting,” 
ius, “ those who arraign 

. aiuuOftw, pwifwr ymwm. 

necionem res legitur ^sta. AaukdA. xxici, li Accordiiig to the 
graTief'Ihs^tSas, ho more than StO hors«, and 3;000'fi9«it, etea^ 
from 9 C Paapa : 10,000 wera mad* |»iion«» $ and the 

numl^r of the ^ain amounted to 5,630 htxst, and 70,000 footj (Po^ 
lyh. I. Hi,>' 
somewhat Ms tdetfdf .t 1 





foot. The Bomai) amy |ras to e^hdet < 

men, {xai, ‘ *’ 

-^Wetiave ^tMsdforaVf^t l^jfat from Jnvm, (iinn. i, |k W, 
<wd':4^a»on, p. 188); ^Vic/ot, (in, Spiles); Oro«|i^^0. ,yii, 
c. fi SSi ) ; Jornandes, (c. ST) ; Zosunns, (t i», p. S^ ; So- 
crates, K%, c. 39); Sos^Mh, E- *i, » *OJt Matte, (to Chron.). 
Put their ra^ed evidence, if ireighed against Anmiiaiins alone, is 
light and unsuMtantiai. 



chak 

xasm. 


1‘»g ©ECLINE AND 


“ th 0 ?pti^nce of the emperor, or #bo impate 
« misfortune to the want of ^^urage 

<^ji|ddiscipltne in tho troops- For my own 
reverence the foefotay* tlteir former ex?-, 
‘^ploits: 1 revereSioe'thff ^iwkjius deatb, which 
« they tovely staBdpig, «i4 fighting 

“ ip.^^u^TShks : I reverence the of hattte, 

‘^.^^med with their blood, and the blood of the 
“ barbarians- Those l^nour^le mapkiy:^fiAve 
“ bees atoeady washed "'aw{^r«ihy«;A®- rafo® ; but 
e the lofty monuments of their hoB^' bfos^ 
“ of gen^amls, of cewturfons, and of vaKant war- 
“ liqr^ claim a Itmger -period of duration. The 
“‘kibg^ himself fought and fell in the foremost 
ranks of the battle. His attendants presented 


imperial 

^.^feiMij;%k^^i^^e6rri^ him be- 
' yond the pursuit rf the enemy. 

i i i i p i p ptfte 
till declar- 
survive so many 
of the bravest and most faithful of his subjects; 
and the monarch was nobly buried under a 
mountain of the siaia. Let none, tharef<a«. 



‘•'fpees^e toiascribe tihef' victory of the barins- 
“ rians fo theTear, the weakness, or thej^prw- 
‘■‘ dence of the Roman troops; The eUelfeiadid 
" tiie soldiers were animated by th^ifliNrtWf of 
“ their ancestors, . wIuhu they dis- 

cipline, and the arts of war. Tfo^^nerous 
“ emulation was supported by thejjwe of glory, 
“ whkh prompted them to confohd at the smne 
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time willi best fire and the cakr. 

“ sw'ord ; aisi cheerfaMy td efiiiln'tiBe an hononr- 
“• al)lc[dei^^' as their refiijre against fi^ht and in- 
“ faaigrtf^^e indignation of the gods hasldeathe 
“ cause of the success of our enemjes."^3^he 
tti^h of history may disclaim some part^iof'^is 
panegyric, whitfc leiaUBCrt ^stffetly be reconciled 
with the charPdt# ofVbfe^n^, d#>iBtelSlHeBiBstances 
of the battle^ iwt the fairest eohUitend^ioB^ii^te 
to the d^quence, and still taaore tn tte genW©s®¥, 
of the s£^hist of ^ntidch.* ' 

pride of the Goths was elated by this me- The Oo tto 
BUBS^te'-rietory ; but their avarice was di^p- nadnas. 
pointed' the mdrtiiphg dbcovery, tlmt the "^ 
ridiest part Of the hnp^ial spoil had been widim 
the walls of Hadrianople. Tliey hastened to pos- 
sess tlie rewtffd of their valour ; but they were 
encountei^ by theremafilsaf 
with an intrepid resolution^ which was tte effect 
despair, and the only hope of their safety. 

U. ramparts of the 

di^acent ib^Wfy tsagraes, 

that:t&ew stones of an enormous wd^fra^ 
astoiushed the ignorant barbarians by the noise, 
aftd velocity, still more than by the real effects, 
of the discharge .' The ^ddiers, the dtizeBS» tte 
provincMs, the 

united in the dadger, and m ^heSte^Ce : the 
fiaijous assanit of the Go&s was repulsed ; fhdr 
s#Ei!^ arts of treadiery and treason ^fisco- 

=t ' 

' lihuiiMaae ulciscend. Julian. Sfece, c. 3, in FairiciB'-, Bibhot. 



CHAP. 


IpdfcOTGLINE ANO FAi% 


vcred^^^, after an obstinate conflict of many 
boisc^phey retired to their tents ; convifit^, by 
O^gf^ence, that it-would be far more adPis^le 
ti^iserve the treaty,* which their sagacious leader 
had tacitly stipulated With the forti£k:ations of 
great apd p^ulouS,, cities; tW hasty and 

irop(d^rwi»ttcre (d^lhree hilnaS^d^rters, an 
justice extremely useful to the dis(%line of 
, the Roman armies, the Goths indignantly r^sed 
the siege of HadriaBhj^.- v The sc«ie of war and 
tumult was instantly converted into a silent-W>li- 
tude ; the multitude suddenly disappeared ; the 
secret paths of the woods and mountains were 
marked with the footsteps of the trembling fugi- 
tives, who sought a refiige in the distant cities 



jicuia ..apd Macedpum:: and the faithful 

cau- 
tiously proceeded in search of the emp^K,, of 
whe^.deajdi they were stHl ^pr! 

rblP^onstantinople. 
The barbarians were suiprise«l with the splendid 
appearance of the capital of the East, the height 
and extent of the walls, the myriads of wealthy 
aiid aflnghted citizeirs who crowded the ram- 
j)arts, apd tbpj various prospect^of the sea; mid 
land. While they gazed with hopeless d^n^^ 
the inaccessible beauties of Coustantinojyi^ais^y 
was made, from one ,of the gates by a^p^J f’f 
Saracens,* who bad been fortuHate]^'«ngaged 


* Valei|s Iiad gained, or rather purchased, th« friendship of the 
Sar£H:‘^as9 whose vexatious inroads wo’e feit «*» borders of Fha- 

nkie* 
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i» tfae service S^hia 

spirit of 

nkilled^jj^f^volutions of irregular war‘^wd .tlie 
iuu‘^bt^,,l)arl)ariatis were itstonisbedt; a^,,44$r 
iiX^jted, by tbe iiihniiian ferocity of ttie bariiariwa. 
of the South. A si^er \yas slain by tb®i 

dagger of an 

applymg hi^y^Ao the Wovmd, exprfe^^^^i|P?, 
rid ^jdeJig^ , while he sucked the.Jblood; pf . 
vanquished enemy . ^ ThCiariny, of, the Gpths, 
laden yvUh the ^Us.of the wealthy sidburhs, and 
theja4}flce»xt Jterritory, slowly iPoved, frmn the 
I^sjtlxp§iis», ..tp y.he inmgtnins which form . the 
xyestej’p boundary .pf,..!^race. The- iniportamk 
pRSs of; Succi was. betrayed by the fear, or the 
liiiscopducl;, of Maurus ; and the barhai'iaus, who 
no longer ^ any 

the scattered and .vanquished troops of the East, 


■SQii ^^t l theinselvos over the face of a fertile and 
' ' iMtry, as fur as the confmc.s of Italy, 


and 


PftlCHtino, and Kgr[tt. T)ic Chritaun faidi bod boon I&fcT^ 
iiitrodueed^mming a pcopley' reserved, in a pn>pa«^ 

gate anotbar.-religiony (Tillemont, Hist, des Eotpesettrs, tom. v, p. 
lOi, 106r.l4»L ft&tn. Eceles. tom. vu» p» 593). 

^ Crimti» ^{dteir> prmttr pobcera, 

li^gubre.prqww. . ABiTO i »| i t 

A'rabii often fuB^ naknd;' « WBtoci ^ hiek 

^ny elimate, raiR nsAbtatioa* tbrniaHsHf^hai iSt this ah- 

kaMin saxaige te the Hvetjc |ioTttiSt.<£ 'Bmk, a aatae- aa dreedlhlt. 
the C^dstians of Sjiit. See Ockie^V Hag. of tile Sanmeftiy iy 
p. 7:^ iCST. 

' ThtrAH^ of events may stiU. be traced in the Jwt pages of Am- 
miaans, 16). Zosimus, I. iv, p. 287, 231), whom we ar.- 

now i^doec^^ehcrish, misplaces the sally of the Arabs before the 
death of Valena. Eunapius (in Excerpt. LciratLon, p. 20) praise? th‘ 
fertility of Thracej Macedonia, &c. » 


XX^Jtst 



^6 - 


A. 

3T9. 


CHAP. , . -Xt^l^^ieroans, who so coolly, anAsaxoncisely, 
acts of justice which werewercised 
Theyra- If^ons,* reseTTO. thicir compassifw*, aad 

K^an^ a^ig^ €loq»en<», tat. thdr.wn sufferings, isiien 
p™™|^»g;he piwinees were iiB[aded,.Wid desolated by 
the The sim- 

^ <^|TBiHP^«it«iinl sanative {AiA siw^ a narrative 
the ruin of a single town, cff the nris- 
, fortunes of a single femily,'‘ might exhiWt an 
inter^thig mi instmctiive ^ure of Inunm 
tnann^sa: but the tedious rep^jM^nf vs^^and 
declaniato^.ce^jdamts would fatigim the atten- 
tion of the most paiieBt tead^. The same cen- 
.aiwe smy he applied, th^gh not perhaps in an 
equal degree, to the prophane, and the eccle- 
■ sB^j^y period; that 

reli- 

^ous ai^o»ty;' and that trae,iy^^and 
I 0 tkw'^of «ev07 falsMIed ; 

e velie- 
the calamities 



* Observe with how much indifltrence Ctesar relates, in 
Commentaries of the Gallic war, that be put to death the whole ^ 
oate of the Veneti, who had yielded'lo his mercy, ; tibdbela- ’ 

jbouRd t» ,e:rti^te l^.wb^ .nMiao of the JEburooes, (vi, 31>i 
that IBly t&^nd parMW wise tMosaered at Bourges by Ok jast ; i 
revenge ofW atUkU*, wto ^^ed ndtber age nor sdijvlUi'STl, % 
■ . - ' l-r' 

‘‘ Such are the accounts of the Sack of Magdeburg, hj 
dastie and the Sdiernmn, wbidt Mr. Hartc hSi tranBtTibriS^(iRn. of 

Goalavim Adidplia*, w>b4> .p. 3&3-3S0), witb.<>a«aBe . r^pillWWdo n of | 
violating tbe i%an^ of history. , ' 4 

‘ Et vastatis urlnbus, bominibusque interfectis, #|&ft^em et «» 
vshdosiudanisi qooque fieri, e< sdlatiltaat, jRsetuaijgfel ieatis Ulyricain ,: 
eat, te^.rhraeia, teslis in quo orttia sains^iWSj, ffnnnimi^l I>M ? 
prator'esdum et terram, et crescentettn^ces,* et condensa sylvarum « 
euacta peritnmt. Tom. vji, p. 250, ad 1. Cap. Sophonias; and l_t 
tom. i, p. 2S, ■ *; 
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indicted by RlKes, c|fAP. 

on ,his nati^-^^aiiy'o^'ni^dMia^j^d'tfae wide 
extent ofilik#|atMrinees, firoila thr wi^g Of Oon- 
stantiMiC^pift^ the foot of the Julian the 

rapg^ptite massacres, the eonfl^attonif -^d, 
edhianre all, the profanation of the chuPches/ Wat 
were turned into stid^O^ mtd the contemptufifils 
treatment of thers^ds of iudy - But the 

Saint is surely transported beyodd'^e'BttfiW of 
nature aod history, when he afltatBS,-^^ fliat/^h 


“ tbo^ dtesert conntriey, nothing was left except 
“ the sky and the earth t that, after the destroc- 
“ kiOB-of the cities, and the extirpation of the 
“'J»i!n^':rBC^ kiad was- overgrown with 
“ thick forests, and inextricable br^ldes t anti 
“ - that theiinirersal desolation, announced by the 
** ^ofibet Zejdianiah, was accomplished, in the 
“ scarcity of < the beasts^ ^ithe bihi^ 

“ the fish.” These complidnts w«^’^r6ndtfnced 
ahsf^twenty years after the death of Valens; and 
theW^iMi|PI|f 0 yiBces, which were constantly ex- 
posed to the 

rians^. j^ continued, after a ealaihi{blt»^|H^fit>d 
of tmi centuries, to supply new nUiteriWfor ra- 
pine and destruction. Could it fevSh be supposed, 
that a large -^ract tdfiXMfitryi had been l^fHW- 
out cultivatioii and 

consequente inighiiiatharebldny^ll^iid to the 
inferior pnxfcictiono'^-imiflhlted hatthe. ' 'Ite 


usehd and feeble animals, which are nourished by 
the of man, might suffer mod peii^, if they 
were*d^priy«i of his protection; but the beasts 
vo.r,. IV. *e 


t 


# 





JHrfEc&BCWME ANI» PiJM. 


CHAP, of the enemies, or his viettesj would 
•, BH|l^l|$tt^the free and undisturbed poss%«K 09 of 
th^'stolitary domain. The .various tribes>^tiiat 
the air, or the waters,:ate still less conneet- 
esd with the fate of the; human species; and it is 
highl 7 .pi:(dj^le,that the fish of the. Danube would 
liave^fi^ terTtw and distress^, fpMa the ap- 

pEoaiKof a voracious pike, than from the hostile 
broad of a Gothic army*’ 

Massacre Whatever may have*been 4he bst measure of 
thic youth wifr cahumties of Europe, thete reason: to 
A. DrsTS. calamities would soon extend 

to the peaceful countries of Asia. The sons of 
thaGothsliadbeenjudiciously distributed through 
.the cities of the East;, and the arts of education 
sll^d.tOs poli^xnad.^ na- 

the space of 

about twelve years, their numbers had coai^ltually 
4aaecaasedy^4ta4 the (dHldmQv‘Wb9i,^n^ll|ia;iibtt 

had 

the stn'iiglh and 
spirit of perfect manhood.'^ It was impossible to 
conceal from their knowledge the events of 
the Gothic war /, and, asdbose daring youths hmi 
imt 9U!#ed-lhu language of dissimulation, they 
betrayed^^etr-vlldsh^ their desire, perh^ ,their 
intention, to emulate the glorious esa^^e ..of 
their fathers, .The danger .of tlm timea:tfeiied 
to justify, the jealoHs suspicions of the.^mw^ls; 

■ ■ - * . • ■ 

Euxiapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 20) foolish^ j|s^p09es a preterm. 
raSiteil grou-fli of the young Goths ; that he mAy^Soauce Cadmus’s 
aAMClhiB, ’who si^ng ftom the dragtnPif Snt* was the 

Greek etoqnence of the times. 
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»)d these suspid»iSMm»«iq^|^ as wt^uestiOB* eB^p. , 
- al^ evid^e#^;tiHitthe%>tihs^^^k^ badfom^ 
a secrei|4iid: dangerous consiHra^ j^ainst the 
pubiii^^l$felf. The death of yaiaiS‘%ad Idt 
without a sovereign ; and Ju&f^ .who 
iMsd the important station of master^raenri.'^ 
the troops, with a h%ii reput^ion of diligmi(» 
and ability, thoc^t it his^du^.^ consult the 
senate of Constantinople; which be cfflaiEidiered, 
during ^ vacmicy of the throne, as the r^^e- 
sentidive council of the nation. As soon as he 
had obtained the dkcretionary powernf acting as 
hei ^uld judge most expedient for the good of 
the republic, he assembled the {uincipal officers; 
and private)^ concerted efiectu^ measures for the 
execution of his bloody design. An order was 
immediately promulgated, that, on a stated day, 
the Gothic youth should amemUe m timcsfiftal 
cities of their respective {wovuiees; wd as a 
^4D^rtwas industriously circulated, that they were 
8iuidHvifMiriy;j^r^ a liberal gift of lands and 
num^, thea yi i iiiiih i |^1wi| a 
their resentment, apod peihi^ StuqpemiedtM aio> 
tions the conspiracy. On tlm (q|q>^ted day, 
the unarmed crowd of the Gothic youth was 
carefuBy- collected in the square, or Forum: the 
streets andjonmim w««re£miqM,hy tfanrjfemmn 
tomps; abd ^ rotds of the, covered 
with mrchersandshi^p^Ui r 'At the same houTrin 
aH the dties of the East, the signal was given of 
ind^^minate slmijg^dcfi mid the provinces of 
Asia uwe delivered, the cruel jnmdence of 
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CHAF. 

X?3i^ 


The em- 
peror Gra- 
tian invests 
Theodo- 
sius with 
the empire 
of the East, 
A. D. 379, 
Jan. 19* 


?raW^®SCJ-INB AN» |l*** 
a domestic enemy, wh«^i4#;.a few 
have carried fire and swcHsiifrom 
t^j^llespont to tbe Ei^hrates.* The 
^^deration of the public safety may undoufi^ 
^y authorize tlie victetion of ^^ery positive law. 
How far jthat, or nay other amsideratiom may 
operat^^disBalve the natural obligations of hu* 
msmi^and justice, is a doctrine of which I still 
desire to remain ignorant. ■ ^ 

The ^ipertar Gratian Was far aduanced tm his 
mmxh towards the plains of Hadria&ople,: WAt^ 
he was informed, at ferst by the confused voice 
of fame, mid afterwards by the more accurate 
reports dT Victor and Richomer, that his impa- 
tient colleague had been slain in battle, and that 


by fh6*sli^Klia£jthov^tnRoas Goths.- Whatever 
resentment the rash andijeaimB. vanity^-h** 
uncle p^ht deserve, tbe 

of sense ^ 

pity was soon lost in the serious and al^moing 
consideration of the state of the republic. GSratii^ 
waa too late to assist, he was too weak to revengi^ 
his .utifi^tunate .^coHeague ; and the valiant ami 
modest ymith.felt hinself unequal to the 
of a sinking world, 
harbmrians of Germany seemed 


^1. t i ' .. ^ - '-S' * i** !r^ . ^ * 

? jAmmianus evktenUy approves tUis exeeatfon. 
which conefiKM h** (jutxi, 1^. 

cWnAisaBd o^us, O. i*> p. 

reason wl^jil.qiiA. the empnik 

Theodosio., who had not yat ascended UMi-ttoMidof the East. 
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over the provfaicfes of ; jtod the laiild of 
Gratian was Oppressed Sifd dSto^^lfed by the ad- 
ministratf&ii of the Western empire. In this 
impc^tott crisis, the government of the £a^t, and 
tl»a Conduct Of the Gothic war, reqnii^ the 
imdivided attention of a hero and a statesman. A 
subject invested with , such' ample command 
would not long have preservedr'‘lSls fidelity to a 
distant benefactor; and the imperial fcoflncil 
embraced the wise and manly resolution; of con- 
ferring an obligation, rather than of yielding to 
an insult. It was the wish of Gratian to bestow 
the purple as the reward of virtue ; but, at the 
age rf nineteeu, it is iis6t easy for a prince, edu- 
cated in the supreme’ rank, to understand the 
true characters of his ministers and generals. He 
attenqited to weigh, with an impartial |)pnd, 
their variouST mmts~ai^‘ 

checked the rash confident of amhition; he d!s- 
tMsted the cautious wisdom, which despaired of 
£p:h moment of delay dimi- 

the ftrture 

the times would not allow a tedidyi debate. The 
choice' of Gratian was soon declared in favour of 
an exHe, whose fiftther, •sen^y'three years l^ore, 
had suffered; hhdef 

an unjust faad TThe ^at 

Theodosius, a name celelnated in histoiy, and 
dear to the catholic church,® was sumumsMed to 

® A WSt'-ot Theodosins the Oreat wa* ' coihpo«ecl in the last 
pentnry, (Pdrii 1<7S, in 4tot 1680, in to infiame the nifiid 
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CHAP. 

xxvt 


Birth and 
eb(raci«r 
ofTheo. 
donus. 


THE DECLINE AND PALL" 

to the iiHpmal court, which had gradually re- 
treated ftom the confines of Thrace to the more 
secure station of Sirmium. Five months aftw 
the death of Valens, the emperor Gratian pro- 
duced before the assembled troops, his colleague, 
and their master ; who, after a modest, perhaps 
a sincm*^ resistance, was compelled to accept, 
amid^ the general acclamations, the diadem, the 
purple, and the equal title of Augustus.” The 
provinces of Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, over 
whidi Valens had reigned, wese resigned t6 fl&e 
administration of the new emperor ; bdt, as he 
was specially intrusted with the conduct of th^ 
Gothic war, the Illyrian prefecture was dismem- 
bered ; and the two great dioceses of Dacia and 

to the dominions of the 
eastern empii^.* - - 

The same province, and, perhaps, the^ame 
city,** whhdi had given io the 1 


otthe young ' fiaiipli/n' ioaf. The author, Flechier, 
afterwards bishop of Nismes, was a celebrated preacher i and ids 
history is adorned, or tainted, with pulpit-eloquence ; but ^ie takes 
his learning from Baroniua, and hia principles from St. Ambrose and 
St. Augustin. 

* The larth, character, and elevation of Theodosius, are marked 
in Paeatnt, (ht Panqorr. Vet. *ii, 10, 11, '1?) 5 Themistius, (Oiit. 
liv, p. 18*) ; Zoahnus, 0. iv, p. 251) ; Augustin, (de Civitat. Dd, 
V. 25) ; Orosius, 0- vii, c. 34) ; Soxomen, Q. vU, c. 2) ; 

<1. V, c. 2) ; Theodoret, 0. v, c. 5) ; Philostorgius, (1. ix, c. 
with Gode&oy, p. 393) ; the Epitome of Victor, and the 
of Prosper, Iddina, and Maredtinus, in the Tbesamus .IRfe^xmim 
of Scaliger. 

* mUentont, des Empereurs, tom. v, p. 718, 

* HaUta, founded by Sci |80 Afiicanus for hia womsded veterans of 
Itafy, The ruins still appear, about a league dieve Seville, hut on 
the tqqmdte beak of the river. Sec the Biqpada lllustrata d Noniut, 
a short, thoi^ valnside, trectize, c. xvii, 64-6T. 



ef Trajan, was 

original '-iot-. aaotfcfef Spalii^dsi 

who, iiii^lBSS ftffianate age, possessed jear foar- 
scQre;,^f^«iSj the declining empire 
Tii^'^merged from the obscurity of l]»Mteipal 
honours by the active spirit of the elder. 
dosius, a general, wb(^ exploits in Britain 
Africa have ft^ed one of Qie^^lpo^t splenditf 
parts of the annals of Valentinian., , of 

that general, who likewise bore the 'na^ of 
Theodosius, was educated, by skilful prep^tors, 
in the liberal studies of youth ; but ^e^was in- 
structed in- the art of war by the tender care aod 
severe discipline of his fatiK^.' Under the 
standard of such a leader, ybua^ /^ieo^Snis 
sought glory and knowledge, in distant 

scenes of military action ; inured his constitution 
to the difierenc* of 

guished his valour by.sca,jmd tondfl6hli observed 
the various warfare of the Scots, the Saxons, and 

mendatien of 
idra to a separate 

of duke of M«sia, he vanquished an army of 


« 1 agree with TUleiaotil (Hist- des Empereurs, tom. v, p. m) 
in suspecting the to;?h 
motion of TheodoHns.’ h»t 

nutwei^ the Tend esSdwce of ThetnisfeM, w^CUudian. 

who connect the fexmly of IWUmbbs witb the Woddtrf Tjrajim 
'Hadrian 

• Itotas coit 4 >«res, and eonsequenUy prefers, tt*'^*** 
Theodoeius, to the mUitary eSncatiod of Alexander, RannihH, an 
the a^cmd Africanus ; who, like him, had served under their fathers, 
(tii, 8). 
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SanDHtiaasi saved the province; deserved the 
love^oC -the soldiers; and provoked the envy, of 
the,,pourt.’ His rising fortunes were soon 
blasted by the disgrace and execution of his H- 
lastrious father ; and Theodosius obtained, as a 
favour, the ^rmisinon of retiring to a private 
life, in active province of Spain. He dis^ 
play^ h fi™ temperate character in the ease 
with which he adapted himself to this new situa- 
tion. , His time was almost equally divided be- 
the town and country : the spirit, which 
had animated his public conduct, was shown in 
the active ^d affectionate performance of every 
social ■> und tlie diligence of the soldier was 


profitably .converted to the improvement of his 

between ^Vallo- 
of a fruitfnl dis- 
trict, still fhmous for a most exquiate bre^ of 
sheq).” .Brnpi the innocent, 


in the throne of the 


eastern empire : and the whole period of .the 
history of the world will not perhaps aflfcrd a* 


• Ammianus (xxix« 6) mentions this victoi^ of Theodosius Junior 
Dux priUii otiam tuna laiiUgine Juvcnis^ princeps 

perepectissBnis* Tht, same fact is attested by Themis^^U^ iaihd 
Zosimus ; but Tbeodoret, (I. t, c. 5), whp adds some curioubs cS^foam* 
stences, strangely applies it to the time of the imenregzt«6£r^ Vi , 
‘ Pa«atus (in Panegyr. Veil, xfi, 9) prefers the niMk 
dosius to that of Cinctnoatus; the one was the effect of Ttir 

other of poverty. ' * 

“ M. d’Anvftle (Geograpitie' Ancienoe, to«. Ir pi Sj^ias fixed 
the ritnatioQ of Caucha, or Coca, in the oH priitii^ of Gallicia, 
whw» Zosimus and Idatius have placed the hiiffi, W patrimony, of 
Theodosios. ‘ 
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similar the 

tinw, so pun^i<»M w 'IP 

who peaoedblf iafaeiit the sceptre i^'thesr fethers, 
daiia^Bfi#'Ajoy a }^;al ri^t, the wi^^seeure, 
as ifris absolutely distinct from the meiftsi^^beir 
pN^onal characters. The subjects, who,: !»’ a 
monarchy, or a popuIlM' estate,, acquire the po^ 
session of supreme power, may hawe raised them- 
selves, by tbe mpmority either of genkfS<#*f#t«e, 
above tte heads of their equals : but their virtue 
is seldbm exempt from-ambitioa; mid the cause 
of the euccessfiil candidate is frequent ^aned 
hy the guik of conspiracy, or civil war. Even 
m those governments which allow the reigning 
monarch to declare a adleagud, or af successor, 
hia partial choice, which may be influenced by 
the blindest passions, is often directed to an un- 
worthy olgect; JBnt 

cannot ascribe to Theodosius, in his obscure soR- 
Caucha, the arts, the desires, or even the 
hepl#iiili||li.iiiii^j^s statesman ; and the nmne 
of the 

ten, if' his genuiiSe atofl 
not left a deep impression in the iihperiar court. 
During the season of prosperity he had been ne- 
glected; but, inf the* public distr^, bi8 8«qp«rM» 
merit was universally 

What confidence must havfrhete«po»ed in his 
mtegrity, since Gratian cdurd tfU^ ttof a llows ^ 
sfflB Would forgive, for tije sahe of, the 
themfiMer of his father f Whatmcpecfatlons must 
have been formed of his abilities, to encourage 
the hope, that a single man could save, and re- 

f 
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CBAP. store, -^i^^^anpire of the East ! Theodosius was^ 
xXn. -i^th the puiple in the thirty-third year 

of-^hisiage. The vulgar, gazed with admiration 
manly beauty W his face, and the graceful 
majesty of his person, which they were pleased to 
compare with the pictures and medals of the em- 
peror whilst intelligent observers dis- 

covwji^ in the qualities of bis heart and iinder^ 
standing, a more important resemblance to the, 
best and greatest of the-Roman pruices, 

Uis pru- -Itds not without the roost sincere regret, that 

dent and _ , _ *^i/. •! 

succcs&fui i must now take leave of an accurate and laith- 
thetowc gukteiwhohascomposed the history of his own 

37 S tiroes jWilEout indulging the prejudices and pas- 
382. " sions, which usually affect tlie mind of a con- 

t#^|afAry<iilArorohtnii3 Mroicellinus,. .who ter- 

defeat and death 


of Valens, recommends the more glorious suj^ect 
ensoiii|^ reign to the yquthful|]g|^i|ljBM 

toarccjd his advice, 
or to imitate his example ; ^ and, in the stmty. 


' Let us hear Ainmianus liunwlf. Hkc, ut miles quondam et 
Crarcus, a principatu Cssaris Nerv® exorsus, adusque Valentis 
hOcritiatt, pMi'^riaW eor^east. tneasurat nunquam, ut arbitror. 
cciens, j^leotib aoiius taar ram pCTe vel mendaeio. Scribant reiiqus 
p.itiores ECtate, doctHnisqne fiorentes. Quos id, si libuerit, aggte 9 » 
sums, prociidere iinguas ad raajorea moneo sUlo... AinilMai>j 3 Cfc>fe 
IS. The first thirteen books, a superficial epitome ot two humqv# 
and fiftj-seven irea^a, are now lost ; the last eighteen, wh!d 6 obtain 
no more than 'tweritysfive years, stiH preserve the au- 

®^tic'hiistory.ofslfis owntimet. * - . . 

• ^ Ammianus was the last subject of Rome who. eda^sed a pro- 
fan* instory in the Latin language. The East, fa’ the next century. 
1 rfsiS^ wame rhetorical historians, ZosimnSi' Wympicdorns, 
eJins, Candidus, &c. See Vossius de Hietoricis Grsecls, 1. U, c. IS; 
dc Ili-'tor'cls Latinis, L u, c. 10, fitc. 
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of the reign of *11^ reduced io ctfAP? 

illustrate thlTMrti^TiarrHtive of 2^)aHnts, Iw the 
obscure fragments and chfonicl^ l^the 

figuRlfi^fe^ ^le of poetry or paneg 3 fncy and by 
the=^^ilcarious assistance of the ecclesiasticaitMrrit- 
who, in the heat of religious faction, «e 
apt to despise the'profanevktuesof sincerity attd 
moderation. Conscious of thes^ di^drants^bs, 
which will continue to invtdve a ccH isi de fa tle 
portion of the decline and fall of the Rinnan 
empire, I shall proceed with doubtful and timor> 
ous St^s. Yet I may boldly pronounce; that 
the battle of Hadriahople was never revenged by 
any signal er decisive vfetory of Theodosios over 
t he barbarians ; and the enpressiPe silem^ of his 
venal orators may be confirmed by the observa- 
tion of the condition and circumstances of the 
times. The fabric of « hog^atate, 
been reared by the labours of sao^ssive ages, 
^(ilfld'not be overturned by the misfortune of a 
wngle fatal power of the imaginaition 

mity. * The loss ^ forty thiHisand RotnafiC^ho 
fell in the plains of Hadrianople, might have 
been soon recruited in the populous provinces of 
the East, which contained so many millions of 
inh^tants. The couragie of w si^ier is l^ttud 
to be the cheapest, and most cimomon, qu^ity of 
human nature ; and sufficient akin to encounter 
an undisciplined foe, might have fa^n speedily 
taught by the care of the surviving centurions. 

If the barbarians were mounted on the horses. 
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PHAP.- with the armour, of theif vanqoish- 

©dr^^nsies, the numerous studs of C^padocia 
and'S^aiu w'ould have supplied new squadr^s of 
ci#8lry ; the thirty-four arsenals of the eth^e 
W^re plentifully stored with magazines of offensive 
and defmsive sraiS ; andthe wealth of Asia might 
stilUran'C-yfe^d an ample fund for' the expenses 
<^!^%ar. But the effects which were prtalttced 
^the battleof Hadrianople on the minds &f the 
barbmians,' and of the Romans, extended the 
victmy of former, and the defeat of theJ'lp- 


ter, far bey<md the limits of a single day. A 
Gothic chief was heard to declare, with insolent 
pioderafion, that, for his own part, he was fa- 
tigued with slaughter; but that he was astonished 


ii&e a iiucK. 


b^ore him 

session of their treasures and 
'siMne terrors, which the' nmne ofiiajlj^Sii^irad 


re«* i?ispired, 

fm tho (loti)', among the 
subjects and soldiers of tlie Homan empire.* 
If Theodosius, hastily collecting his scattered 
forces, had led them into the field to encounter 


» victorious enemy, his army would have Ijeen 
vanquished , by their own fears ; and his rasbn^s ' 
could not have been excused by the chance' of 


’ Chrysostom, torn,!, p, 344, edit. Montfaiicon. I have Verified, 
ahd eXOmmed, this piBsage t hut I should never, without the aid of 
‘mtemont, (Hist, des Emp. tom. v, p. 158), have deflected an historic- 
^aiKcdote, in a strange medley of moral and mystic exhortation*, 
»o*«sed, by the preacher of Antioeb, to a young ividow. 

* lUiMpias, in Excerpt. Legation, p. 81. 
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success. ext 

ous occasj^^'^P&^cted hiaiseif tl^lina aod 
faithfi^^p^Rdkii of ihe repubtici.^^, bis 

heui^Barters. at Thessalonica, tb&capiia^a%tfa^ 
Macedonian diocese;’’ from whence iheuiwiy^ 
watch the irreguiar inotk^^<^ ti^e barbariam^ 
and direct theopa3ttions i(rfl J^h|SB|ei^t/^&OBa 
the gates of C^stantiiuqile 
Hadriatic.' The fortificatiom ,M(4vgw3!%«b^J^ 
the ciUas were'Strenglhe»eAiv.4nA.the-hro^MSt. 
amoBgr whom a sense ocdec and d is ta p H afe wsp 
refived» wcm msensibly emboldei^' b^ttia^eam 
fidence of. their own 
stations, they 
sai^iaaAKi Ae hatbaalai^ wto infested - thgtadlai ^' 
cei^ ^t^UB^yj they were seldean xiliawed;=, 

«ther of ground' or of 

waer^for the most part, successful ; and th^ 
w ^4 iaa(|^^4T^vmre<l, by their own experimw;^.. 
ofe^ 

ecwmwsr^ Ther.d^aehiaei 



C»i|R, 
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the same cautious measures were.piHsimd»»ceo«l- 
ing to 9 n f3dt&^vr0 aadhwellnCO&certed-'plspA 
i^i|ljyi^;.the events 

Spirit to the Boman arms ; and the aHful 
aa^ nee of the eiB^op, whocire^ab^^s^tS^ 
f^^ble report's Pf ■ 

^ ^e^lKlIl^’s CbnmoWgx ot the Laxf- Codes St^od^ Win. i. 
rrofcg!na«n»^,*cpt-ci'^- • ' - ' 
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CHAP. Cffiltrywted to subdue the pride of. the barba- 
riaiM^jitoid to animate the hopes and ctNuragc of 
Im sU^ects. If* instead of this faint and in^r- 
^ei^loatline* we eotUd amiPateiy represent* ;^e 
Daunseis and actions irf^ lEheodosias, in four suc- 
cessiye cazapfugns; there is reasOT to hrfieve, that 
his co^niiiil^ would d^rre ap{dause 
military reader. The republic for- 
be^ say^-by the ddays of FalMnst and, 
while the ^endid tropldeaof Sdpio, in the ^Id 
.of^Sratay^attracttbe eyes ci posterityt the 
and marches of ^e ^Hetatorfomoi^' the hills of 
C^mipania* may ciaii& & jester .proportion of the 
se^ «ld ind^wndent &me, which the general 
is not ctnnpdled to share, eiUier with fwlaane or 


DiraioBs/ 'fjie deliverance and peace of the Roman pro- 
defeat, and . , , 1 ii 

aubmis- vinces " was the work of prudence, rather than 
valour; the prudence of Theodosius was se- 

A.D. 3 rs- . . 

3SS. 

- *.Mbst'«rtte(B ios^ oni due iUneaa, «nd long repose, of Tbeedo- 
sius, at Thesaaloflicd; Zosim^, to diminish his glory; Jo0undfa, 
to ,&Tour the Gotha ; and the eedesiastieal writers, to iidSfbdl^w 
hepUdin. ' ' ^ - ■j?'**?'®' 

4 Compeie Themiatins (Oiat. xiv, p. ISt) with Zo^^h 0- >a, 
P SSS), Jmroandes, Cc. xxrii, p 649), end the pro|ix>Ci^«|aentar)r of 
si. de Boat, (Hiat. dea Peoples, &c. tom. vi, pVip^^oS). ‘The 
Osoniidea of Idatina and MarceBinoa allnde, iia iS^Mral terms, .to 
mogputeertamina, nugna mabafHt prahe. r^^eKpirtmi-we net 
ca^mconetied. - 


*3 SW iii aih i itti; -4^^ uifiraqties of Ids body* 
which most unseasonably languish^ undier.-jt|| |l B 
>9Bd. 'dangerous disease, could 

e:a£i.hftiauDtL cWidurecfeiiffiAiiimtion from 
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to seize, 

cuxnstansi^jfM^ as the 
Fritigp^pFesetred the union, wd Ae 

mc^i^s, of the barbariaijs, thdr .|>(3p^r4pi^i:^«M^ 
iiM^equate to the conquest (d* a .gj?^ 

The death of thut hero^ .ti^^ jH^ece^OF 
master of thq^fi^wned iyftti%iirsdieYed,«i vim- 
patient multiliide from the iat»ier^Mbf|]rf^^ 
discipline. and discretion... Theiib^hamin^’^^ 
had been restrained by,hw anthoat 7 «..abaodon^ 
themselves tn th&>^tates.pf their pashms '.vatid 
thek passigns were seldom nnjform.m conai^ent. 
An army of conquerp^^ was..lw||feen; into many 
disorderly bands M- savag® 'twWjeas.i naicb dht^ 
blii^jand irregular, fury was not Jess, pemwicus 
t«N?>thK»selves*..tha« to their enemies. .Their 


aesy*. 


tion of every ^object, which : 
tp...remove, or taste to enjoy; and they often 
consumed^ with unprovident rage, the harvests, 
or the ^Tilnnrri bjtnfirr^*’' 

neoessary for their owtt:ssSwhi|SiKSe^&'‘A spniiti 
discord arose annmg;dhe;MdefjieQ(^ttrSRes»h^ 
nations, which had been united cmly by tire bands 
of a loote , and. y<dui»tary alliance. The troops 
of thq Huns 

Iffaid tte flightof &G<lrth8^"wl»iw«te ncd dis- 
posed to use-with moderathm the-adt^lag^ of 
th^ bi>rtvme : the ancient jedou^ of the Cfetod- 
goth8 and the Visigoths.conld n^ long be sus- 
pended ; and the haughty chiefs ’Still rememlrered 








i injuries, which they had reciprU- 
pr sus^ne4 while the uatipn.was 


Ijhe <^rd”«s beyoBd-the Danube^i^he 
> abated the nsgie 
; and 
to pur- 
and promises, .jtiie retreat, 
ifee, of tlie discontented party. 3^he ac- 
tion of; Mudar,.^ Pfince of' the royal bk>od 
of. the AmaJ^ fspve a h^^.i^.f^hful cliaraj^n 
l^'^lie'teau^ hf Borne. . The ilius]^tts.desesh;r 
.soon. bbtmn<sd njasterngftfteral, with 

an .imjKrrtant ^iromataodl^UJrjMiiscd an army of 
i;^i^ 4 inliyineh,.;Whq were immersed in wine and 
sleep ; and after a cruel slaughter of the astonisii- 
retjRTj^ witb.,jaa.;tjamfl»se apoil,?an(l 

i ' B . .-{Kditiejw^ 

Bli' 






' 


..Ji^«npire, 
..jiMe^jvisions. was 
byw reunion, of the Gothic 


penth and nation. 

funeral of 


Athaiiaric, who had been a patient 
sp^tntor of these extraordinary events, was ^ 
driven, hy the <ihbince Of arms, from the 
of Cancaland. He 
no longer hesituted to pass the Danube ^ 
considerable part of thesu^etsof 
who ^r|^y felt^the inconveniepces _(d'i 0 m^hy, 
i^fere eSsily 'p^r4ia&(|, to ackno#le<|g|^|P^ their 

a^ieg MiD'^^cytUiMi’^^amc whic^ tSg 
BW8»' l <i mrt''P» tk» scera to bare a^pn^>riat«##r Ule Goths. 
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king, a Gothic judge, who^ birth they re- 
spected, and whose abilities they had frequently 
experienced. But age had chilled the daring spirit 
of Atl^aric; and, instead of leading his people 
to the field of battle and victory, he wisely list- 
ened to the fair proposal of an honourable and 
advantageous treaty. Theodosius, who was ac- 
quainted with the merit and power of his new 
ally, condescended to meet him at the distance 
of several miles from Constantinople; and enter- 
tained him in the. imperial city, with the con- 
fidence of a friend, and the magnificence of a 
monarch. “ The barbarian prince observed, 
“ with curious attention, the variety of objects 
which attracted his notice, and last broke 
“ out into a sincere and passionate exclamation of 
“ wonder. I now behold (said he) what I never 
“ could believe, the glories of this stupendous 
“ capital ! and as he cast his eyes around, he 
“ viewed, and he admired, the commanding situ- 
“ ation of the city, the strength and beauty of 
“ the walls and public efflfictss, the c^iacious 
“ harbour, crowded with innumerable vessels, 
“ the perpetual concourse of distant nations, and 
“ the arms and discipline of the troops. Indeed, 
“ (continued Athanaric), the emperor of the Ro- 
“ mans is a god upon earth ; and the presump- 
“ tuous man, who dares to lift his hand against 
“ him, is guilty of his own blood.’’^ The Go- 

^ Tfce reader trill not 'be displeased to see the original words ot 
J ornandes^ or the author whom he transcribed. Regiam urbem in* 
gressus est, inirani:qoC) En, inqult* cemo q[uod sspe incredolus 
VO, _ ,v. F f nadiebam, 

/ 
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CHAP, thic king did not long enjoy this splendid and 
honourable reception; and, as temperance was 
not the virtue of his nation, it may justly be sus- 
pected, that his mortal disease was contracted 
amidst the pleasures of the imperial banquets. 
Blit the policy of Theodosius derived more solid 
benefit from the death, than he could have 
expected from the most faithful services, of bis 
ally. The funeral of Athanaric was performed 
with solemn rites in the capital of the East ; a 
stately monument was erected to his memory : 
and his whole army, won by the liberal courtesy, 
and decent grief, of Theodosius, inlisted under 
the standard of the Roman empire.* The sub- 
mission of so great a body of the Visigoths was 
prpductiveWthe most salutary consequences; and 
tfie mixed influence' of force, of reason, and of 
corruption, became every day more pow^flak 
smd more extensive. Each independent ch^tain 
'ii^imed to ot^in a separate from the 

appreheti^irth^ an dlS^atedelay might expose 
him, alone and unprotected, to the revenge, or 
justice, of the conqueror. The general, or rather 

audiebam, famam videlicet tants urbis. Kt hue illuc oculus vol* 
venSf nuac eitum urbis comioeatumque navium, nunc mcenia clam 
prospectans, iniratnr ; popu}<^ue diversarum gentium, quasi fonte 
in uno e diversis partibus scaturiente unda, sic quoque militem ord{- 
natuxn aspiciens. Deus, inquit, e$t sine dubio terrenus Imperator» 
et quisquis adversus eum manum moverit, ipse sui sanguinis reus^ 
eiastit. Jornandes (c. xxviii, p. 650) proceeds to mention his death 
and funeral. 

f Jornandes, c. xxviii, p. 650. Even Zosimus (L iv» p. 346) is 
compelled to approve the generosity of Theodosius^ so honourable to 
himselfj and so beneficial to the poblic. 
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the final, capitulation of the Goths, may be dated chap. 
four years one month and twenty-five days af- 
ter the defeat and death of the emperor Va-A. d.382, 
lens." • • ^ 

The provinces of the Danube had been already invasion 
relieved from the oppressive weight of the Gru- of the 
thungi, or Ostrogoths, by the vfduntary retreat 
of Alatheus and Saphrax ; whose restless spirit trogoths, 

i ' * A, D. 386 

had prompted them to seek new scenes of rapine octo^r. 
and glory. Their destructive course was pointed 
towards the West ; but we must be satisfied with 
a very obscure and imperfect knowledge of their 
various adventures. The Ostrogoths impelled 
several of the German tribes on the provinces of 
Gaul; concluded, and soon violated, a treaty 
with the emperor Gratian; advanced into the 
unknown countries of the North ; and, after an 
interval of more than four years, returned, with 
accumulated force, to the banks of the Lower 
Danube. Their troops were recruited with the 
fiercest warriors of Germany and Scythia ; and 
the soldiers, or at least the historians, of the em- 
pire, no longer recognised the name and coun- 
tenances of their former enemies.* The gener- 
al, who commanded the military and naval 
powers of the Thracian frontier, soon jterceived 
that his superiority would be disadvant^eous to 
the public service; and that the barbarians, awed 


* The short, but authentic, hints in the Fatti of Idatius (Chron, 
Scaliger, p. 53) are stained with contemporary passion. The four- 
teenth oration of Themistius is a compliment to Peace, and the consul 
Saturninus, (A. O. 383). 

‘ Elm n ZaWissr warn tyrvfm Zosimus, 1. iv, p. 353. 

F f 2 
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by the presence of his fleet and legions, would 
probably defer the passage of the river till the 
approaching winter. The dexterity of the spies, 
whom he seiit into the Gothic camp, allured the 
barbarians into a fatal snare. They were per- 
suaded, that, by a bold attempt, they might 
surprise, in the silence and darkness of the night, 
the sleeping army of the Romans; and the. whole 
multitude was hastily embarked in a fleet of three 
thousand canoes.^ The bravest of the Ostro- 
goths led the van ; the main body consisted ef 
the remainder of their subjects and soldiers ; and 
the women and children securely followed in the 
rear. One of the nights without a moon had 
been selected for the execution of their design ; 
and they had almost reached the southern bank of 
the Danube, in the iSm confidence that they 
should find an easy landing, and an unguard^ 
camp. But the progress of the barbarhetHT^ns 
•tttidenly stopped by an unexpected, obstacle ; a 
triple lmeofVe»els, strongly connected with each 
other, and w hich formed an impenetrable chain 
of two miles and a half along the river. While 
they straggled to force their way in the unequal 
conflict, their right flank was overwhelmed by 
the irresistible attack of a fleet of galleys, which 
were urged down the stream by the united im- 

‘ I am justified, by reason and example, in applying this Indian 
name to the of the barbarians, the single trees hoBowed into 

the shape of a boat, wXntu i;t(3i/3«r*»Tir. Zosimus, 1. it, 

p. 853. 

Ansi Danubium quondam tranare Gruthungi 

In Unlrei fregere nemus : ter mille ruebant 

l*®r dn^luiii plena? cuneis immanibus alni. 

ClaudlaO} in iv. Cons. Hon. 623. 
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piiise of oars and of the tide. The weight and 
velocity of those sJiips of war broke, and sunk, 
and dispersed, tlie rude and feeble canoes of the 
b;irbarians : their valour was ineffectual ; and 
Alatheus, the king, or general, of - the Ostro- 
goths, perished, with his bravest troops, either 
by the sword of the Iloinans, or in the waves of 
the Danube. The last division of this unfortunate 
fleet might regain the opposite shore ; but the 
distress and disorder of the multitude rendereti 
them alike incapable, either of action or counsel; 
and they soon implored the clemency of the vic- 
torious enemy. On tliis occasion, as well as on 
many others, it is a difficult task to reconcile the 
passions and prejudices of the writers of the age 
of Theodosius. The partial and malignant his- 
torian, who misrepresents every action of his 
reign, affirms that the emperor did not appear 
in the field of battle till the barbarians had been 
vancpiished by the valour and conduct of his 
lieutenant Promotus.' The flattering poet, 
who celebrated, in the court of Honorius, the 
glory of the father and of the son, ascribes the 
victory to the personal prowess of Theodosius ; 
and almost insinuates, that the king of the Ostro- 
goths was slain by the hand of the emperor.® 

' Zosimus, I. iv, p. 3S2-32S. He too frequently betrays his po. 
Terty of judgment, by disgracing the most serious narratives with 
trifling and incredible circumstances. 

“ — — Odothsei Regis optma. 

Retuht Vcr. 633. 

The optna were the spoils which a Roman general could only win 
from the king or general, of the enemy, whom he had slain with 
his own bands : and no more than three such examples are celebrated 
in the victorious'hj^ of Rome. 
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CHAP. The truth of history might perhaps be found in 
^ medium between these extreme and cpn- 
tradictory assertions. 

^ the""™* original treaty which fixed the settlement 

Goths in of the Goths, ascertained their privileges, and 
M'dArfa, stipulated their obligations, would illustrate the 
^ D. 383- liistory of Theodosius and his successors. The 
series of their history has imperfectly preserved 
the spirit and substance of this singular agree- 
ment." The ravages of war and tyranny had 
provided many large tracts of fertile but unculti- 
vated land, for the use of those barbarians, who 
might not'disdain the practice of agriculture. A 
numerous colony of the Visigoths was seated in 
Thrace : the remains of the Ostrogoths were 
planted in Phrygia and Lydia ; their immediate 
wants were suj^lied by a distribution of corn and 
cattle ; and their future industry was encouraged 
by an exemption from tribute, during a certain 
term of years. The barbarians wouhl have de- 
served to fi^l the cruel and perfidious policy of 
the imperial court, if tliey had suffered them- 
selves to be dispersed through the provinces. 
They required, and they obtained, the sole pos- 
session of the villages and districts assigned for 
their residence ; they still cherished and propa- 
gated their native manners and language ; assert- 
ed, in the bosom of despotism, the freedom of 

* See Themistius, Ofat. xvi, p. SIL Claudian (in Eotrop. !• ii, 
153) mentions the Phrygian colony. — 

Ostrogothis coUtur mistisque Gruthnngis 

Phryx ager 

and then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydkh tl>e Pactolus an# 
Hennas. 
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their domestic government; and acknowledged chap. 
the sovereignty of the emperor, without submit- 
ting to the inferior jurisdiction of the laws and 
magistrates of Rome. The hereditary chiefs of 
the tribes and families were still permitted to 
command their followers in peace and war ; but 
the royal dignity was abolished ; and the gener- 
als of the Goths were appointed and removed 
at the pleasure of the emperor. An army of 
forty thousand Goths was maintained for the 
perpetual service of the empire of the East ; and 
those haughty troops, who assumed the title of 
FoBderati, or allies, were distinguished by their 
gold collars, liberal pay, and licentious privi- 
leges. Their native courage was improved by 
the use of arms, and the knowledge of dis- 
cipline; and, while the republic was guarded, 
or threatened, by the doubtful sword of the 
barbarians, the last sparks of the military flame 
were finally extinguished in the minds of the 
Romans.” Theodosius had the address to per- 
suade his allies, that the conditions of peace 
which had been extorted from him by prudence 
and necessity, were the voluntary expressions 
of his sincere friendship for the Gothic nation.*" 

A different mode of vindication or apology was 

• Compare Jornandes, (c. xx, 27), who marks the condition and 
number of the Gothic Fisderati, with Zoaimus, (I. iv, p. 258), wh# 
mentions their golden collars; and Pacatus, <in Panegyr. Vet. xii, 

37), who applauds, with felse or foolish joy, their hrawy and dif- 
eipUne. 

p Amator pacis generisque Gothorum, is the praise bestowed by 
the Gothic historian, (c. xxix), who represents his nation as innocent, 
peaceable men, slow to anger, and patient of injuries. According te 
I.ivy, the Bouana conquered the world In their own defence. 
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CHAP, opposed to the complaints of the people; who 
loudly censured these shameful and dangerous 
concessions.'! The calamities of the war were 
painted in the most lively colours ; and the first 
symptoms of the return of order, of plenty, and 
security, were diligently exaggerated. The ad- 
vocates of Theodosius could affirm, with some 
appearance of truth and reason, that it was im- 
possible to extirpate so many warlike tribes, 
who were tendered desperate by the loss of 
their native country; and that the exhausted 
provinces would be revived by a fresh supply of 
soldiers and husbandmen. The barbarians still 
wore an angry and hostile aspect; but the ex- 
perience of past times might encourage the 
hc^,. that they would acquire the habits of in- 
dustry and obedience ; that their manners would 
be polished by time, education, and the influenee 
^ of Christianity ; and that their post^i^ Wdlild 

U^h^ly blend wi>h the great body of the Ro- 
man people.' , 

uksenti!' NotAvitlistandiiig these specious arguments, 
merits. and these sanguine expectations, it was ap- 
parent to every discerning eye, that the Goths 


*1 Besides the partial invectives of Zosimu^ (always discontented 
with the Christian leigns), see the grave repre.^entations which Sy- 
nesius addresses to the emperor Arcadius, (de Regno, p. 25, 26, 
edit. PetaVr). The pbilcsophic bishop of Cyrene was near emnigh to 
judge ; and he was sufficiently removed from the temptation of fear 
or flattery. 

* Themistius (Orat- svi, p. 211, 212) composes, an elaborate and 
rational apology, which is not, however, exempt from the puerilities 
of Greek rhetoric. Orpheus could nnly charm the wild lieasts of 
Thrace ; but Theodc^ius enchanted the men and women, whose pre* 
deccssors in the same country had tom Orpheus in pleoes, &c. 
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would long remain the enemies, and might sooli chap. 
become the conquerors, of the Roman empire. 

Their rude and iiisoient beliaviour expressed 
their contempt of the citizens and provincials, 
whom they insulted with impunity.* To the 
zeal and valour of the barbarians, Theodosius 
was indebted for the success of his arms : but 
their assistance was precarious ; and they were 
soQ^.etimes seduced, by a treacherous and incon- 
stant disposition, to abandon his standard, at the 
moment when their service was the most essen- 
tial. During the civil war against Maximus, a 
great number of Gothic deserters retired into 
the morasses of Macedonia, wasted the adjacent 
provinces, and obliged the intrepid monarch to 
expose his person, and exert his power, to sup- 
press the rismg flame of rebellion.* The public 
apprehensions were fortified by the strong sus- 
picion, that these tumults were not the effect of 
accidental j>assion, but the result of deep and pre- 
meditated design. It was generally believed, 
that the Goths had signed the treaty of peace 
with an hostile and insidious spirit ; and that 
their chiefs had previously bound themselves, by 
a solemn and secret oath, never to keep faith 
with the Romans ; to maintain the fairest shew 
of loyalty and friendship, and to watch the fa- 

* Constantinople was deprived, half a day, of the public allow- 
ance of bread, to expiate the murder of a Gothic foldicr: 

was the guilt of the people. Libanius, Orat. xii, pw 394, 
edit. MoreU 

* Zosimus, 1. iv, p. 367—971. He tells a long and ridiculous story 
of the ad^nturous prince, who roved the country with only 
horsemen, of a spy whom they detected, whipped, and killed in an 
•Id w<Hnan*s cottage, &c. 
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vourable moment of rapine, of conquest, and of 
revenge. But, as the minds of the barbarians 
Avere not insensiliie to tiie power of gratitude, 
.several of the Gothic leaders sincerely devoted 
themselves to the service of the empire, or, at 
least, of the emperor : the whole nation was in- 
sensibly divided into two opposite factions, and 
much sophistry was employed in conversation 
and dispute, to compare the obligations of tiieir 
first, and second, engagements. The Goths, who 
considered themselves as the friends of peace, of 
justice, and of Rome, were directed by the au- 
thority of FraVitta, a valiant and honourable 
youth, distinguished above the rest of his coun- 
trymen, by the politeness of his manners, the li- 
berality of his sentiments, and the mild virtues 
of social life. But the more humerous faction 
adhered to the fierce and faithless Priulf, who in- 
flamed the passions, and asserted the independ- 
ence, of his warlike follow^. On one of the 
solemn festivals, when the chiefs of both parties 
were invited to the imperial table, they were in- 
sensibly heated by wine, till they forgot the usual 
restraints of discretion and respect; and betrayed, 
in the presence of Theodosius, the fatal secret of 
their domestic disputes. The emperor, who had 
been the reluctant witness of this extraordinary 
controversy, dissembled his fears and resentment, 
and soon dismissed the tumultuous assembly. Fra- 
vitta, alarmed and exasperated by the insolence 
of his rival, whose departure from the palace 
might have been the signal of a civil war, boldly 
followed him ; and, drawing his sword, laid Priulf 
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dead at his feet. Their companions flew to arms; chap. 
arid the faithful champion of Rome would have 
been oppressed by superior numbers, if he had not 
been protected by the seasonable interposition of 
the imperial guards.” Such were the scenes of 
barbaric rage, which disgraced the palace and 
table of the Roman emperof ; and, as the impa- 
tient Goths could only be restrained by the firm 
and temperate character of Theodosius, the pub- 
lic safety seemed to depend on the life and abili- 
ties of a single man.* 


“ Compare Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 21* 22) trith Zosimus, 
(1. iv, p. 279). The difference of circumstances and names, must un- 
doubtedly be^pplied to the same story. Fravltta, or Travitta, 
afterwards consul, (A. D. 401), and still continued his faithful ser- 
vices to the eldest son of Theodosius, (Tiilemont, Hist, des Empe- 
reurs, tom. v, p. 467). 

< Les Goths ravagerent tout depuis le Daiuibe jusqu'au Bospbore; 
exterminerent Valens et son arm^e; et ne repasserent le Danube, 
que pour abandonner I’affreuse solitude qu’ils avoient faite, (Oeuvres 
de Montesquieu, tom. iii, p. 479 ; Considerations sur les Cowes de la 
Grandeur et de la Decadence des Romains, c. xvii). The president 
Montesquieu seems ignorant, that the Goths, after the defeat of Va- 
lens, never abandoned the Roman territory. It is now thirty years, 
says Claudian, (de Bello Getico, 166, &c. A. D. 494), 

£x quo jam patrios^ens haec oblita Triones, 

Atque Istrum transvecta semel, vistigia fixit 
Threicio funesta solo — - ■ ■ ■ 

The error is inexcusable ; since it disguises the principal and imme- 
diate cause of the fall of ihe western empire of Rome. 
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